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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA V 
ASSOaATION 

BURMA IN TRANSITION 

Bt Si& AKravK Pags, kx. 

(Late Chief Justice of Burma.) 

“ Ali the world’s a stage." Be it so, but in imperial affairs the 
stage is the great congeries of lands and countries beyond the seas 
which own all^iancc to the King; England being the theatre 
of&ce where policy is initiated, administndon controlled, and the 
senior players are cast for their parts. 

In such circumstances an excuse lot a paper such as this might 
perhaps be found if we bear in mind that those who work in the 
" home ’’ office cannot always find time to go behind the scenes 
os to watch the play themselves. An old stager therefore will, I 
hope, be forgiven if he offers a wrinkle or two about the progress 
of the play, and how the playen are performing their parts. 

But my diffidence in addressing the East India Association is 
mdreasof Hftsarccar obiC exenar wuli' not avan' me ux^iy; For the 
Seaetary of State for India and Burma, who has kindly consented 
to preside, while not spurnmg delimits has lived laborious days, 
and after many faT'-flung wanderings in the East succeeded later 
in earning the reputation of being the strongest Governor who 
ever ruled in Bengal. He can learn nothing eff the East from me, 
and his presence with us can, I believe, solely be due b> his well- 
Jcoown love and understanding of the peoples and culture of the 
East. People generally, however, know little— certainly not so 
much as they should— of Burma and its inhabitants. They may 
have heard that the road to Matulalay is “ where the flying fishes 
play,” but nothing else. Even then they have been misinformed, 
for neither on the trunk road nor in the Irrawaddy has a flying 
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iub ever played or even been seen. But 1 think, e{{>eciaUy at this 
stage in her material and political development, that Bunna 
deserves, and will repay, consideration. To understand the present 
political situation in Burma one must first know something of 
the country and its people. 

The Land and Its People 

Burma has an area of 233492 square miles, about twice the size 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and equal in area to Spain and Por- 
tugal together. It used to be far the largest Province of British 
India, beiiig nearly twice as large as Madras and Bombay, and 
more than three times the size of Bengal. Its population of 
15,000,000, however, is much less, due mainly to the fact that so 
much of Burma consists of virgin forest and jungle land. 

The smried beauty of its scenery and the charm of its people 
I am ill equipped to expound. There is, of course, nothing in 
Burma to equal the majesty of the Himalayas; but exquisim scenes 
on mountain, lake, and river abound and the colouring is deeper 
and more soft than that of India. Whether the sun is setting over 
die hills that march on China or Siam and make the Shan States so 
fair a paradise, or is broadening and dimming the shadows as 
they steal across the mighty Irrawaddy, or is turning to deeper 
pink the powdered mother of pearl that forms the marge of the 
900 islets of the Mergui Archipelago, or is blotting out the lines 
of the i(azins on the paddy ficld5~-no one, I bdievc, who sees it 
could fail to be aware of a subtle sense of comfwt, well-being, and 
gentleness that is the heritage of a happy, a laughter-loving, and 
a contented people. 

For such the Burmese are. I sometimes think that the Burmese 
have solved the riddle of how to be happy though living more 
fully than any people I have ever met. All of us have heard it 
said that the Burman is a lazy fellow, and if by that is mpant that 
a Burman makes a poor merchant and a worse labourer there may 
be some truth in it. On the other hand the Burman who tilb his 
own paddy fields — and most of them do— is no slu^ard, and docs 
a day’s work as long and strenuous as any cultivator the soil in 
other countries. 
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But to the Burman success in business is set in its true perspec* 
tive and means but little; the accumulation of wealth nothing at 
alL It not seldom happois that a condderable sum of money 
passes through a Burman’s hands, but rarely does he leave a large 
fortune when he dies. The Burman believes ndther in caste nor 
feudalism nor social distinctions. Fct him true life consists in 
enjoying the good things that feutune may bring in the cmnpany 
of his friends; and in so doing he is assured, if he fails, of being 
received into their habitations. 

Just one illustration. Whenever a Burman has made a success- 
ful coup— be it through business, gambling, or cock-fighting— be 
invites all his friends to a in which singers and dancers take 
part; but it would be r^arded as most inhospitable and churlish if 
the were to be held behind closed doors, and the show is 
always so arranged that the outside public will be able to see some- 
tiiing of It. Of course tile wonderful climate of Burma makes it 
more feasible to dispense hospitality in this way. For much as it is 
maligned we found that during the seven months from October to 
April the climate of Burma was wellnigh perfect. But perhaps I 
am prejudiced, for in the 14 years that we divided between Bengal 
and Burma my wife and I and our five children all enjoyed won- 
derful health, and none of us ever sufiered from illness of any 
consequence. 


The Women 

And now may I say a few words about the poution of Burmese 
women? Of their daintiness and attractions you will all have 
heard, and perhaps it is only natural that they should be--^5 they 
are — tiie freest wcmien in the East, if not in the wwld. It is true 
that their husbands ate normally chosen for them, but once they 
are married they have community of material possessions in vary- 
ing shares with their husbands, and if they do not actually manage 
die family business (which is r^ten the case) no Burman would 
dream carrying out a business transaction without the consent 
of what may truly be termed his “ better half.’* Marriage is a 
matter of ermsent and so is divmrce— it now being settled that 
except for a matrimonial c^dice or by mutual consent a Burmese 
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marriage cannot be dissolved. Pdygamy indeed has not yet been 
abolished, but it is sddcnn practised except up country,” and is 
always regarded as not respectable. 

Over 90 per cent, of the Burmese are Buddhists; religious teach' 
ing being imparted by the Sangha, or body of pSngyis (mwilcs), 
who still exercise considerable influence upon the outlook of die 
people. Whatever religious tenets he professes, however, the Bur- 
man’s religion is strangely and deeply coloured by animism . 
How the impersonal doctrines of Buddhism are compatible with 
nat (spirit) w<Mrship I have never been able to understand, but 
that both form part of the custennary relig^ of the Burmese 
admits of no doubt 

The customary laws relatiiig to marriage, inheritance, and 
property are fw the most part contained in ancient treatises called 
Dhammathats, but of them I must content myself with the follow- 
ing citation from a judgment in vol. v. Rangoon Repots (at 
P- 539) J 

The progress of the Burmese nation along the road to civilization has 
been so rapid in recent years that the com-entions and habits of the people 
have outrun the principles of Uw and rules of conduct which embody the 
cusCamaiy law of the Burmans, and by which ia times gone by Burtnese 
Buddhists were OHUent to be governed and controlled. That, no doub^ is 
a healtiiy sign of tite times, for in die life a nation, as in the life of an 
Individual, to stand still is to retrograde. But as Burma progresses the 
common law should be ‘broadbased upon her people’s will,' and 'from 
piecedeQt to precedent ' adapted to meet new conditions as they arise.” 

Thus the functiems of the courts in interpreting and moulding 
the law, if exerdsed with erudition and good sense, will play no 
small part in the future development of the country. 


The Separation of Burma 

Now to the Burmese people, possessing these characteristics and 
predilections, was granted in 1937 by an Act of ConstitutiQn the 
status, if not the title, of a self-governing dnmininn. Under die 
earlier Goronunent of India Acts Burma had been one of the Pro- 
vinces of British India, and subordinate u> the authority of the 
Central Government of India; the executive authority in Burma 
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being die Governor, two members of Conndl apfNWted by die 
Crown, and two ministers apjx^tcd by the Governor who were 
members of the Legislative Council. This system o£ government 
may perhaps be open to criticism, but it worked well, and pro- 
gressively Burmans were appointied to an increaung proportioa of 
offici al posts of both the higher and lower grades. Indeed, before 
separation from India was effected nine months ago both the 
ministers and also one of the members of Coundl were all 
Burmans. 

It would serve no useful purpose to rei^n or discuss again the 
once burning question whether separation from India was the 
wisest policy to pursue in the best interests of Burma, because 
separation and sdf-government arc j»ts occomplist and what 
matters now is not whether the grant of a measure of self-govern' 
ment was wise, but whether it will work. 

In this connection it is well to remember that the demand for 
self-government and separation was based upon two simple 
grounds, one of which was the belief (which was perhaps not 
wholly without justification) that Burma had been treated by the 
Government and Legislature of India as the Cinderella ” of the 
Provinces. It was not unnatural that it should be so. Separated 
frenn India by the “oceanus dissociabilis" of the Bay of Bengal, 
Burma was regarded as “ ultima Thulct* with problems differing 
from those of the other Provinces which excited little interest 
among Indian politicians, and it seemed that schemes for the de- 
velopment of Burma were more often than not shelved and her 
representatives out-voted and cold-shouldered. 

Bishop Tubbs once observed in Rangoon Cathedral that the 
most up-tonlate cry in all countries was “We demand self- 
expression **; the pity of it being that so many people had no 
“self” to express. But in these latter days when “self-expres- 
sion ” and “ self-determination ” are slogans that seldom fall on 
deaf ears, whetiier die hearers are individuals or nations, it was 
only natural, indeed it followed as a corollary from the first 
ground, that the grievance felt in the inability of Burma to realize 
her destiny when linked with India should give rise to the other 
ground upon which separation was advocated — ^namely, the 
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nationalist cries ol “Burma for the Burmans*’ and “Fteedcm 
from India,” which were heard <bi every side. Moreover, the 
nationalist movement was inflamed and fortified by the argument 
that under separation the revenues of Burma would be vastly en- 
hanced, the advocates of scparadmi vehemently protesting that it 
was only fair and reasonable that the large sums raised by customs 
duty and income tax should be allocated to Burma and not to 
India as was then tiie case. 

The Finances or Sbpaxation 

As 1 apprehend the position it was the financial argument in 
favour of separation that was the main reason that prevented the 
large anti-separationist majority returned at the crucial election 
specifically held upon the issue of separation or federation from 
insisting upon a vote being taken in the Council upon it. Those 
who had proclaimed that they were against separation were, I 
think, a little doubtful whether they had after all “backed the 
right horse,” and the following figures give some ground for their 
disquiet 

It appears from the India Budget Return for 1937-38 (Table I., 
p. yS) that it is estimated in India that after separation the Central 
Indian Government will lose in revenue payments from Burma 
Rs. 661 lakhs (of which Rs. 416 represent a loss in cus* 
toms and Rs. 140 lakhs in income tax), the Indian Government 
receiving in lieu thereof a payment from Burma of cmly Rs. 336 
l a khs , of which Rs. 323 lakhs (representing as to Rs. 229 lakhs 
payments in respect of debts and other liabilities payable as an 
annuity for 45 years, and as to Rs. 94 lakhs pensions, the annual 
payments on tiiis head diminishing to zero in 20 years) have 
already been paid. Thus the gain to Burma in revenue by reason 
of separation is cstunated to be about Rs. 325 lakhs. But whether 
in the event any net gain approaching this figure will be realized 
is a matter of uncertainty. It must be remembered not only that 
Burma is now responsible for the hitherto unremunerative Burma 
Railways, but, apart £r^ the expenditure necessary for defence, 
unless the receipts from customs and income tax remain un> 
dumtiished, the ultimate realization of the gain in revenue due to 
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separation from India may well turn out to fall ^ short of die 
estimate anticipated. 


The New Government 

If I appreciate the situation, however, the success of the measure 
of self-government that has been granted to Burma depends not so 
much upon the form of government in force, but upon the way 
in which the new Constitution is worked. 

“For forms of government let fools contest, 

Whate’er is best administered is best.” 

For, after all, what is democracy? 

Is it “the government of the people for the people by the 
people”? Can such an ideal in practice ever be attained? Is it 
not a delusion to imagine that the people can ever govern them- 
selves? In a city-state of ancient Greece, where the people could 
be harangued in the market place, something approaching the 
government of the people by the people might possibly be reached, 
but at no time and in no country has democracy in this sense been 
possible, for the government of a country, whatever its outward 
form may be, always has been and must be carried on by an 
executive ccanmittec more or less restricted in numbers. 

Mass opinion like mass hysteria is the negation of democracy, 
and the two main differences between the new Constitution in 
Burma and that which preceded it are (i.) that the Government 
of Burma is no longer subordinate to the Government of India 
and (ii.) that the office (ff member of Council appointed by the 
Crown is abolished, and the ministers (at present seven in 
number) who now form the Executive Council of the Governor 
must all be members of the Legislature and as such amenable to its 
authority. 

1 am speaking generally, and ioc the purpose in hand 1 do not 
pause to consider the jurisdiction of the Governor over certain 
specified districts and matters, or his overriding powers in excep- 
tional circumstances. For the vital question appears to me to be 
not what are the details of the new Constitution, but whether the 
electors in the constituencies and their representatives, to whom 
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has been the sight to determine the polky under which 

the country is to be administered, will prove equal to the responsi- 
bilities that have been cast upon them. 

At first sight the <Hnens would appear to be less favourable in 
Burma dian in India, for the p(^tic^ education of the intelli- 
gentsia is of far longer standing in India than in Burma, although 
in neither country it seems have the poliddans as yet been able to 
acquire the balanced political sense that has been hammered out 
in England through centuries ci condhadon and compromise. 

Political Developubnt 

And yet on further consideration it will, I think, be found that 
the political development of the people on democratic lines is 
more likely to be realized in Burma than in any other oriental 
country. And for this reason. Whatever democracy means it at 
least and of necessity coimotes that the individual elector will 
form and express his own independent judgment on political 
matters. And yet, if 1 may be allowed to state my own personal 
experience, during the seven years that 1 spent in India 1 came 
across few (if any) Hindus in a position to express an unbiassed 
individual opinion upon any political and indeed upon few other 
subjects. And the reason is not far to seek, for the controlling in- 
fluence in the life of a Hindu, as it seems to me, is not his religion 
or his caste or his community but his family; and among orthodox 
Hindus the management and outlook of the family is determined 
by the Karta, or senior male member, whose paramount axicern 
is to see that the members of the family act not in the interest of 
the <x>mmunity at Urge but solely in what is conceived to be the 
interest of the family. That is poor soil upon which to im plant 
democracy. 

On the other hand the Burman is a born individualist. In his 
home the wife and children kJL a Burman enj(^ a freedom un- 
known among other orientals. Buddhism, to which nearly all 
Burmaas adhere, is a foee-thinking relig^n in which there are no 
gods, no grades, no castes, and no distinctions. Indeed, so far 
does individualism obtain that the son of a Burman does nc^ even 
take his father’s name. It follows, therefore, that the free Bur- 
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man takes gladly to free institudons, and bears within him the 
germ of the true democrat. Bot^ of course, he has much to karo, 
and many obstacles to overcome. After all, it is tmly 53 years 
since Upper Burma was annexed by Great Britain, and at present 
there are no settled policies and no settled parties in the country. 
Further, the electorate, although more literate than in India, are 
difficult to reach, for communications are defective and news* 
papers hard to come by. Is it too much to expect that broadcast- 
ing may be more widely used, for the air is free, and in diat way 
news could reach districts where it is difficult for speakers to find 
their way? 

In this period of transition, however. It is, I think, among the 
educated and well^^o-do classes that the most crying need for 
political development exists. For the Burmese have not at present 
acquired any real political insight or background; poliddans have 
little experience and practically no political history to guide them, 
and dnu are wont to pursue personalities rather than principles, 
and to let the human dement and their individual likes and dis- 
likes play too large a part in the formation of their political views. 

Communal Electoraixs 

Further, the provision in the Act of Constitution that 41 out of 
132 members of the House of Representatives must be elected on 
cmnmunal lines will surely tend to delay the day when legislators 
in Burma will learn the lesson — so often forgotten elsewhere — 
enshrined in Burke’s Vinous address to the dectors of Bristol : 
namdy, that a candidate after his election is not a ddegate or 
even a member of a particular constituency, but a member of 
parliament whose duty it is to act not in the interest merely 
those who dected him, but for the benefit of Burma as a whole. 
But fertile soil assuredly lies ready at hand, and the advent of the 
skilled cultivator is eagerly awaited. Now is the time for plough- 
ing and sowing the seed lest tares grow up and the crop is never 
brought to fruition. I am persuaded that Burma must needs start 
on the right road here and now, and that delay may well spell 
disaster. F<»: if, within the next 20 or 30 years her politicians 
have not acquired political wisdom, and Burma has not Icamt to 
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manap r her own affairs, there is grave danger that exports and 
imports will diminish beyond recovery, commercial houses will 
seelc new fields where markets are more stable and political 000- 
ditions less precarious, and Burma \^1 have lost at <mce her credit 
and her prosperity. 

The cdl, ^creforc, is fi>r labourers to enter the field forthwidi. 
It is sometimes said that for the Civil Service the East holds no 
future, and that its work is done. No greater or more specious 
error could be entertained or spread abroad. For young men 
with courage, inspiration, and Jove of adventure, no finer life can 
be imagined, no career more fruitful of lasting benefit to the 
Empire, than to guide and train a young nation such as Burma 
as it strains to reach maturity; remembering, in Lord Cur-* 
zon’s words, “that the Almighty has placed your hand on 
the greatest of his ploughs, in whose furrow the nations of the 
future are germinating and taking shape, to drive the blade a little 
forward in your time.” 

Politically undeveloped, with vast material resources untapped, 
with only one trunk road fi:om north to south and grievously 
inadequate communications from cast to west, Burma stands like 
a debutante at her first grown-up dance, glittering, laughing, 
happy, but slightly unstrung by the new freedom that is hers. 
She needs a steady hand to guide her or she may lose her head 
and throw away her chanr^s. Let her partners, European, In dian, 
and of her own blood, hold her firmly as she steps $0 gaily to take 
her place among the nations, for she has yet to gain experience, 
and hers is a great adventure. May she learn the lesson of the 
ages while the day is still young, and in the fullness of time win 
for herself an honoured place within the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGODSIG PAPER 

A MEETING oi the Association was hdd at the Caxton Hall, Westminster, 
S.W. I, <Hi Tuesday, February 8, 1938, when a paper entitled “ Burma in 
Transition " was read by Sir Arthur Page, k.c. (formerly Chief Justice of 
Burma). The Most Hon. the Marquess Zedand, i.c., 6.c.s.i., c.c.i.e., 
who'combines the offices of Secretary of State for India and Secretary of State 
for Btuma, was in the Chair. 

The Chaieuan, after reading a telegram from Lord Lamington, express' 
ing his regret at not being able to be present, said : The Associadon are very 
much to ^ congratulated on having persuaded & Arthur Page to come and 
talk to us about Burma in transition. I first met Sir Arthur Page about forty- 
five or more years ago^ when we were ta statu pupillari at a schoc^ on a hill 
not more dian twelve miles, as the crow fltes, &om the hall in which we arc 
sitting. After that our ways diverged until later days, when Sir Arthur 
Page in his turn directed his gaze towards the East, and in 192a went out to 
Calcutta as a judge of the High Court of that Bench. 

Subsequendy, in 1930^ he proceeded to Kangocu) as Chief jusdee, and the 
period of his stay there, from 193a to 1936, may be said, I diink, to have been 
one of the most crudal periods in the history of Burma. Those six years 
covered amongst other things a rebellion, an anti-separation agitation, the 
Burma Round-Table Conference, and finally die Government of Burma Act. 

(The paper was then read.) 

The Chaiemak : I am most grateful to Sir Arthur Page, both for what he 
has tdid us about Burma in transitian and for the oppeutunity which he has 
thus given me of adding my good wishes to the people of Burma on the new 
course which diey are now steering. 

It is rather more than diirty years sinoe I first set £oat on the soil of Burma. 
On that occasion 1 entered by the back door for, after making my way for 
1,300 miles up the Yangtsze river from the Pacific seaboard, I had covered 
many hundred miles on foot in western China and I actually crossed the 
fronder into Burma in the neighbourhood of Bhamo. I was immensely 
attracted by the people of the country and by the spirit oA kindliness almost 
indeed of joyousoess, derived as it seemed to me from their adherence to 
the precepts of the Lord Buddha which pervaded the land. I had at an 
earlier date spent two years in India and some of its border lands, and I 
was struck even at that dme by the contrast between the two countries. 
Burma, it seemed to me, had problems of her own to solve which had 
little direct oonnection with the problems of India. The inclusion of the 
oountry in the Indian administrative system was the outcome, I soon realized, 
of nothing more than an historical accidenL This early conviction never 
left me, and I cemfess that from the earliest days of the Round-Table Con- 
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fcreocei I vras sn advocate of the aepatadoo of die two oountriei. It is, 
thereforei a matter of peculiar satisfsctioa to me diat fate akouM bave 
decreed that I should be die first Secretary of State for BunfiHi and that it 
should fall to my lot to wacdi over die laundiing of the Burmese dup of 
state under a aew and c^fioers of her own. Since April i last then has 
been much to give p«nt- to the new status which she has acquired dooe die 
took the water under her own sail. She sent her own cmituigenix cf troops 
and police to take part in the Coronation celebrations. Her I^ime Iifinister, 
Dr, Ba Maw, took his place along vnth the Prime Ministers of odier parts 
of the Entire in die Coronation piocessioa, and he attended the Imperial 
Conference on the »am«« footing as the Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia. 
One of his colleagues, Dr. T^in Maung, came from Burma to negotiate 
a trade agreement widb the United Kingdom; and in diia connection I am 
deli g h t!^ to know that Burma is to have her pavilion at the Em|nre Ex- 
hibidon at Glasgow. She has her advisers attached to the United fUngdom 
delegadon at the League of Nations, and she is to be represented by her 
own delegate at die forthcoming Tele-Communicadons Conference at Cairo. 
All these things provide striking evidence of her reoendy acquired status. 

So far as die internal administradon die country is concerned, 1 can 
speak only as an onlooker — albeit a close onlooker— for that lies for the 
most part beyond my oontnd. 1 might quote, for example, the proposal 
which her Government have under consideration for the establishment of 
a State lottery as evidence of their independence of interference from His 
Majesty’s Government here at home. So far as the working of die Parlia- 
mentary system goes it is clear, of course, to the chserver that it has to 
accommodate its^ to conditions which differ in s«ne material respects 
from diosc with which we are familiar here; and though it is, perhaps, 
early days in which to form a considered opinion it is so far equally clear 
that, in spite of the fact that her people have had no previous experience 
of lines of prJidcal cleavage other than for or against the Government and 
chat her legislature is ma^ up of radal blocks and a£ small groups ratbar 
than of pardes with the historical traditions with which we are familiar 
here, the system is working with a gratifying degree of stability. Her 
Mimsters arc devotug themselves with commendable zeal to the sol utio n 
of great social, financial, and agricultural problems; and have been wise, 
I chink, in remitting difficult and contentious quesdtHis such as those con- 
cerning land and agriculture and the fiscal system to committees for careful 
examinadon before drawmg up tbeir legislative proposals. 

1 was particularly sinick by wdiat 5zr Arthur Page said as to the future 
place of the Civil Service, and I agree wholeheart^y with him. Ic U an 
immense advantage to the Government to have as the agents its policy 
an upright an efficient, and a sympathetic Qvil Service. The Gvil Service 
of Barma has behind it the options of that unique body of men, the 
Indian Gvil Service, and will, I have little doub^ boffi at to its British and 
its Burman personnel play a part m die future oominensuraie widi its re- 
sponribiHdes and worthy rd its history in the pasL Finally, let me pay a 
tribute of admiratioo to the Governor, Sir A. Cochrane, for the afadlity adtfa 
which he is discharging the great task which has fallen to fats lot and, not 
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kas^ for die vdkolebearted manner is which he it identifying hinuelf wtdi 
(he iaceieftt of (he people oommicted to hit charge. Knowing, ar 1 do 
penmialty, die two men upon whose dwulders rests with greatest weight 
today the burden of guiding the desdnies the country, ^ A. Cochrane 
and Dr. 6a Maw, I look ft^ward with ooohdent expectaticMi to die future 
of Burma. 

Now, ladies and gendemen, we have present others who can speak with 
greater personal knowledge of Burma than [ can, and I would like to ask 
Sir Charles Innes, a former Governor of Burma, if he would make a con- 
tribudon to our discussion. 

Sir CHAaus Innxs; It is with oonsideraUe diffidence that I rise to 
address this audience, because I am consdous that 1 can no longer daim to 
speak with any authority about Burma and its problems. It is m«e than 
five years since I left the province, and things move so fast in the East nowa- 
days diat we retired officials get out of date with appalling rapidity. Sdll, 
I am very glad to have the opportumty of congratuladng my old friend, 
Sir Arthur Page, on his very ddightful paper. 

When I was Governor of Burma, Sir Arthur Page was the Chief Justice, 
and I used to contrast his lot enviously vnth mine. I was right in the 
middle c£ the hurly-burly, and I used to think of Sir Arthur across the way, 
serene, calm, dignified, presiding over the High Court of Judicature in 
Rangoon. It used to remind me of an old Latin tag — I don't mind quoting 
it now because I am glad to see from The Times tiiat all the best people are 
reverting to the (dd pronunciation Suave mart magao turbantibiu equora 
ventis. That is to say, being interpreted. How sweet it is to sit upon the 
sea shore and watch the winds lash the waves to fury. 

At any rate, you wiU agree with me that Sir Arthur Page was in a very 
advantageous position to survey the passing stream of pbUtical progress. 
I am sure you will also agree with me that he made very good use his 
opportunities. 1 have only to refer to bis wise and kindly paper. It made 
me quite homesick for the green and pleasant land of Burma. But there 
IS one point which I must not be taken in any way to endorse : that is his 
encomium upon the climate. Some fortunate people, like Sir Arthur Pa^ 
may have flouririied in it : weak^ vessels like myself had not tiie same 
fortunate experience; and if any of you think that by going to Rangocm 
between the magic months of ^ptember and April you will be going to 
some hradng h^di resort, 1 must disabuse you ^ tiiat idea. 

There was another point on which I differ from the lecturer. When he 
said that the reasons on which the demand for separatioa were bated were, 
firstly, die feeling that Burma had been radier unjustly treated by India, 
and, secondly, a desire ios financial gain, I think he was over-simplifying. 

It it (rue, of oourte, that there was a feeling in Burma that In(& had 
been, so to speak, the unjust stepmother to Burma, and indeed tiiem it 
official confirmation eff diat feeling in the Repon of the Meston Financial 
Adjustment Committee. It was also belied diat as a result of separation, 
Burma might gain financially. But those reasons, I think, were mere accir 
dentals. The real reasons bdiind the urge for separatioa lay much detfier. 
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They were £ar more fundamental m character, so fundamental indeed that 
in my tunc there was no controversy, m the true senx of the word, about 
separation. Even the most extreme opponents of aqiarabon at that time 
admitted that the ultimate separation of Burma from India was inevitable. 
What they claimed was diat Burma should have the n^t to remain in 
India as long as u suited her, with the ri^t reserved to her to cut adnft 
when she wished That was the only controversy in my tune. 

Snll, as Sir Arthur has said, that controversy is dead, and of all people 
in the world 1 am sure I am the last to wish to revive it Separation is an 
accomplished fact now, for good or fex evil, and we can leave it at that 
For the reasons I have already explained, 1 am nM gomg to hazard an 
opinion as to how the new Government oi Burma is shaping or how dungs 
are going in Burma la this transition period. For one dung, as Lord Zedand 
said, It IS much too early to attempt to form any judgment 
I quite agree widt Sir Arthur Page that the really crucial question relates 
to the electorate, how far it can be trusted wisely to choose its representar 
nves. In many respects, of course, condinoos for democratic government 
are more favourable m Burma than in India There is no caste — a vital 
difference We are not troubled m Burma by die agelong cleavage between 
Hindu and Muslim. The position of women is mu<di higher. As far as 
statistics go, again, the standard of hteracy is higher in Burma than m 
India; but I am not qmte sure how far we can trust those stanstics It may 
be diat literacy in Burma is somewhat fugiuve Ac any rate 1 should say, 
as Sir Arthur has said, that the electorate in Burma is possibly even more 
poliDcally backward than it 15 in India 
But I have been told— and on good audion^ — that the education of the 
electorate m India is proceeding at a pace which no one would have dreamt 
of three or four years ago^ and I have no doubt that as in India so 10 Burma 
the education of the electorate will go on I only hope so, for } am oeitam 
that there are grave pioUems facing the new (^vernment Burma. It 
would take too long to go into those problems. The most chfficulc of them 
all, I dunk, is die agrarian problem, which has a long history It dates back 
almost to the opemng of the Suez Canal The whole of the lower part of 
fiunna is the delta of die Icrawaddy. When the Suez Canal was opened 
paddy and nee became world crops. The delta, which at that tunc was culti' 
vated only in patches, has been reclaimed almost entirely, and it has been 
reclaimed by Biirman cultivators with the aid of Indian money, money 
from die chetty moneylenders. The chetty moneylenders arc good money' 
lenders as far as they go Soil they are business men, and if they do not 
get their money they foreclose 

Consider what Sir Arthur tdd us about the character of the Burman. It 
IS true he does not care about the accumulation of wealth, but he likes money 
for what it can buy He is a happy’go-lucky fdlow, and it is his habit to 
mortgage bis land up to some 75 per cent its value During the ten 
years 1930*1929 paddy prices varied from Rs 150 to R$ aoo for 100 baskets; 
when the great d.ump came they dro[^ied to less than Rs. 60. As I have 
said, most of the cultivators had mortgaged their lands to the chetdes up 
to 75 per cent, of thor value on die basu of paddy at Ra. 150 for 100 baskets; 
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with paddy at Rs. 60 they were ruined, and more and matt land passed out 
of dieir possession into that of the Indian raoneylendcis. 

That, I am afraid, U a very serious problem. You may wonder why we 
did not deal with it before the new Government came into being. I can 
only tell you that ever since the beginning of the century Government after 
Government has applied its mind to the problem. The obvious solution 
seemed to lie in some form ai alienation Act, but all attempts to find a 
solution on diose lines always broke down on the difficulty or impossibility 
of defining agriculturist ” in Burma. 

I would like to stress dial when the new Government of Burma tackles 
this problem it must bear in mind the suscqmbilities of dx Indian. It seems 
to me essential that in these next few yean Burma should work in with 
India as much as pcosiblc, because Burma depends on India for its markets; 
and with all the problems diat are going to face Burma in the next few 
years, it seems to me that the Burmans slwwild always have regard to the 
necessity of retaining die good will of India. 

I will not say more, and will only add that I agree with Sir Arthur Page 
and Lord Zetland that diere is sdll a place in Burma for the young English- 
man, and I jmn with them both in wishing suaess and prosperity to Burma 
on the threshold of her new adventure. 

Sir Hugh Stephehson : I do not feel there is very much left for me to say. 
I was sandwiched in between Sir Charles Innes and Sir Archibald Cochrane, 
and I myself was very much in the transidem stage between the formulation 
of separation and die finished article. I have always felt that separadon, as 
Sir Charles Innes has said, goes very much deepv than any question of 
immediate benefits. As long as England was ruling India as a benevolent 
autocrat, it was possible to administer all parts of the Indian Empire in the 
way that suited them best without particular reference to the other parts. 
The ruling authority was an outside one. 

When England progressed on the path she laid down f« India of progtes- 
sive scltgovernmenc, and progressed very last, one of two things, it seems 
to me, had to happen ; either Buima had to identify her interests cmnpletely 
with India so that Burma could feel that the will of the maioiity was 
eqtut^e and should always be followed, or the special interests of Buima 
had to be safeguarded. 

Historically, geograpfaiodly, and for ocher reasons the complete merging 
of the iutexests of Burma with those of India was impracticahle. The Report 
of the Simon Commission showed quite clearly that dicre was no way of 
safeguarding die peculiar interests ctf Burma, and particularly the interests 
of Burmese self-^iverament within the feamework of the Indiu Federation. 
TherefoK separation appeared to me to be inevitable, and I diinV jt was the 
subconscious realization this rather than the expectation of any im- 
mediate financial advantage that led the majori^ in t^ Legislative Council 
to decline to take the respcmsibility of voting against separation. 

I am not sure diat I altogether agree with Sir Arthur Page in his estunatc 
of the individuality of the Bunnan. Tlie Burman is very uilerant, tolerant 
of good and tolerant of evil; but I think I should one be prepared to say diac 
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he was so free from mass sentiment or ma«< hysteria as Sir Airiiur Fa^ 
suggcsu. I diink perha{» the events of six or seven years ago would be an 
inscaaoe in point 

Sir Arthur’s paper has brought back very happy rcctdlecdons to those of 
us who have been to Burma, and 1 am sure has ladled the desire of those 
who have not to repair the omission at once. 

Sir loWiiL Lloyd : 1 hope that Sir Arthur Page will allow me to add my 
congratulations on his very interesting and thoughtful sketch of the peopfe 
of Burma and of the conditions under which her future political develojv 
ment must take place — a sketch inspired, I may say, by the diorough-going 
wisdom which we in Burma had always been led u> cxpea from one who 
came diere not merely to “ minister justice truly and inditierently,” but to 
devote to the service of the Court a painstaking and enli^lened study 
of the conditions and history of the country. 

There were several passages in Sir Arthur Page’s paper which might have 
su^ested to me texts for remarks by way of endorsement or amplificatian 
&om my own experience of the country*, but I think perhaps it would be 
most appropriate if, as the Finance Member of the late Goverament-~or I 
should say perhaps the latest Finance Member of the late Government, for 
I can see at least two others in this room — if I were to devote die short time 
allotted to me to the Bnandal aspen of the change in Burma’s status. 

We have always found it a matter of great difficulty to calculate precisely 
the amount of Burma's gain from s^aradon. Sir Arthur Page dealt rather 
with the amount of India’s loss thu the amount of Burma’s gain— not 
necessarily qtiite the same thing. He righdy put the amount of the priO' 
cipal transferred revenues at some 6| crores of rupees; and he also righdy 
put the total ai the instalments of ddit repayment and of the payment for 
pensions in the first year at 3 crores 33 lakhs of rupees. But even from the 
point of view of (he Government of India these two sees of figures by no 
means end the story. In taking over the transferred revenues, Burma also 
relieved India of considerable oblations and burdens in the matter d. local 
expenditure, which included primarily the cost of the defence services and 
the frontier force. The Burma Railways had been a deficit concern for some 
years before they were handed over to Burma on separation by the Indian 
Railway Board; and die Burma section of the Indian system posts and 
telegraphs had always, it appears, been run at a loss. Ihere were therefore 
snne very definite compensations for India’s loss of revenue. 

The Burma Budget lot the year 1937'38, which had to be prepared by the 
old Government before the new Government came into being, estimated the 
ordinary revenue receipts as likdy to exceed the expenditure ddutable to 
revenue by some Rs. I crare yp lakhs. But this surplus was to be reduced by 
a formidable complication of entries under what are called the debt and 
deposit heads to Rs. i erme 36 lakhs, when the final closing balance was com- 
pared with the (^wning balance. Nor was the whole d this surfdus to be 
ascribed direedy to separation, for there were a certain number of improve- 
mesa estimated under the old provincial heads of revenne. 

The tealizetion of this surplus is quite another matter. The Budget CO 
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which I have referred, bang prepared by the old Govaoment, made no 
ailowance for certain ineviable expenditure, die amount of which muse 
depend on decisions to be taken by the new Goveroment, nor for other items 
of expenditure which might be found necessary by the new Goiverninent in 
pursuance of new developments of policy. The Budget was defioitdy a 
tentative and experimental Budget. I do not know what additions to ex- 
pendituie have been found necessary up to the present, but 1 understand 
that the new Government has dedd^ to make an immediate reduction in 
die rates of the capitation and thathameda taxes which will involve a loss 
of wme Jls. 40 /akhs in the levenue. Nacure afoi has iatavaxed do indict 
serious damage oq what promised to be a bumper rice crop this year by 
two spdls of very heavy rain-storms on the eve the harvest, and it seems 
very unlikely that the estimated amount of land revenue will be realized. 
It is clear, therefore, that already serious inroads will have been made in die 
dosing balance. 

Some reduction of die unpopular capitadon and thathameda taxes was no 
doubt inevitable for a popular Government; but, personally, with my In- 
grained bureaucratic conservatism, I should have much preferred to see the 
reduction made by more gradual and tentadve stages. (Hear, hear.) Nor 
can I persuade myself that in anonpdng to replace some portion of the 
loss, as I understand is to be attempted, by the insdtution of periodical 
State Jotteriesy the new Goverament is adopting a really very wise cotirse, 
at any ram from the point of view of public credit. 

The new rdgime has been given a reasonably favorable hnancial start; 
but there is no such surplus as might tempt the Finance Minister to throw 
over the so-called canons of finandal propriety, or the dtne-honoured bureau- 
cradc prindple of the exercise, in dealing' widi the taxpayer’s money, of the 
same care that one applies to transactions in one’s own. (Applause.) 

Sir Arthur Page, in reply, said : You have only to hear Sir Charles Innes 
and Sir Hugh Stephenson to understand how diffident 1 was to say anything 
about Burma. As I was merely the Chief jusdee I should be die last person 
in the world to dispute anything that they said. Not, oi course, that they 
could do anything to me now, mr dut they could have done anything to me 
then, but because I realize that they know much more about these matters 
than I do. And yet I cannot allow Sir Charles Innes to get away quite scot 
free. When you look at my emadaoed appearance and contrast with it the 
singularly handsome and wdl-nurtured appearance (hat he presents, I think 
that for once the laughter wiU be against him and upon my side. (Laughter.) 

And when he went on to say that 1 had an easy passage while he had 
such a difficult dme may I remind him that there was sudi a thing as a 
rebellion in our day, and it so happened that there were many hundreds of 
persons who had to be tried for treason. Unfivtunately Sir Charles, aldiou^ 
in the Shan States be was lumsetf Oiief Justice, could not do any id this 
work himself. He asked me if I would take steps— mark you, widiout any 
further assistant, no additional judges (and no extra payment to me))— 
myself to have tried some hundr^s of prisoners in the shortest reasondde 
time. I had to d(^ it, and somehow we got through U. But I often used to 
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diinki when we were burning midnight oU and trying to master die facta 
<d these intricate cases, of Sir Charles Inncs up at Maymyo after his round 
of goif, able to go to sleep in the evening when dinner was over. 

Now, may I say one thing more befwe time is up? I should like to 
apologize, if I may, for my sms of omissioii. Hiere are many matters and 
many pointi; of course, which one would like to dilate upon; but Sir Frank 
Brown, who has arranged this meetmg with his usual distinction and great 
success, is inexorable and his tune-table has to be fc^owed, and if I have 
not said all that I ought to have done I hope you will forgive me. 

There is just one other punt about which I should like to say a word 
because it was mentioned h^ by Sir Charles Innes and by Sir Idwal Lloyd. 
Of course, it is a point upon which 1 knew that they with their knowledge 
and experience would say somethiogi because it goes to the root of every^ 
thing; but I could not burden my paper with too much detail. The real 
difficulty, as I understand it^ in Burma is this— that it has its eggs in so 
few baskets. It is a luxuriantly endowed part of die wwld, but, so far as 
revenue is concerned, it largely depends each year ior success or prosperity 
upon whether there is a good haivest or not; and nobody knows that so 
vndl as Sir Hugh Stephenson, because he was there m the lean years when 
the bottom had fallen out of die paddy market, and somehow vx Ofther in 
his Budget he had to make two ends meet as best be could. 

Let me explain what I to show you how careful the administracion 
of Burma must needs be, as 1 tried to emphasize in my paper. 

How dependent Burma is upon die rice crop is shown by this fact, that 
from the port of Bangoon — you see, 1 provided myself with certain figures 
because I anucipated the line that these gentlemen would take— the total 
exports were Rs. 1,822 lakhs in value in 1936-37; and of diose exports no less 
than Rs. 783 lakhs were of rice. That shows how enormously Burma 
depends upon a good harvest. 

Further, it is extraordinary how the value oi nee products varies from 
year to year. Fm instance, in 1932-33, the value of exports of rice was 
Rs. 949 lakhs, whereas in 1933-341 the next year, it was only Rs. 686 lakhs, 
which shows how greatly the crop and exports vary. Thus upon the 
maintenance and stability 1^ the rice crop mainly depends the amount of 
revenue that the Government has in hand. 

If I may say so, I thoroughly agree that it is only if the greatest care is 
taken to see that both die quality and the quantity of the rice crop is so 
far as possible maimaioed that it will be passible to have a stable Govern- 
ment in Burma, because die has not now die credit and stability of the 
Indian Empire behind her. So long as she was a province of India she 
could always look to the great rcMNJixes of India itself to bock her up in 
difficuldes. Now she has to stand on her own feet, and that is why 1 
ventured to say in my paper that it is so extremely important that in the 
next few years the pditidans in Burma should leam their business, and 
should be careful to maintam as far as they can die prosperity of Burma by 
keeping up the staple products of the country. 

1 think that is adl I need say, because those were really the only matters 
upon which comments were made. 
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Sir Hu^ StephensoQ suggested, 1 rhinlt, that 1 had said that there was 
no mass h^teria in Burma. He misunderstood me, however, for I did not 
sajr that at alL What I did say was that mass hysteria, like mass opinion, 
is not democratic, and I then contrasted the effect of the individualist life 
which the Burmese live with the life in a Hindu joint family that an 
orthodox Hindu leads. 

Of course in all countries in the world we ate in danger in these days 
of mass hysteria, and in the lebellioa thousands of people were led to believe 
that diey could stand up against machine-guns because, if they were injected 
in a certain way, any biillets that struck them would turn to coloured flour. 
If that is not mass hysteria I do not know what is. 

That is all I have to say, except to thank you all very much fw coining 
in sudi large numbers to this meeting. I feel it is a great cwnpliment to 
have had here today the two Governors of Burma with whom I served in 
such very happy association when 1 was Chief Justice in Burma; and I cannot 
sit down without saying once more how personally grateful I am to Lord 
Zedand for presiding at the meeting, not merely because he and I have 
known each other for between forty and fifty 'years, but because he knows 
and loves the East and the peoples of the East as few people in England do 

He may be interested to know that I keep by me his book, one of the 
trilogy, The Land of the Thunderbolt, because in that book he most dearly 
and happily recalls the magic and the mystery of the Buddhist countries. 
You have only to be in those countries, in Tibet, Bhutan, or Burma, to be 
consdous of magic and mysticism which you do not find dsewhere in the 
world. And in this book, mo, he refers to, and reminds us of, the unfor* 
gettable loveliness of Sandakphu and Chumalhari, of Darjeeling and Kalim* 
pong, places which he has enjoyed and which I have enjoyed too, 

I thank you, sir, very much indeed for your great kindness in sparing 
the time to preside at this imedog. 

Sir Malcoui Sxtoh : I am not going to detain you long at this late hour, 
but we would not wish to separate after what has been a parccufarly interest 
ing discussion— valuable to us because the Association has not had the oppoT' 
tunity of studjnng Burmese affairs much— without passing a very hearty 
vote of dianfcg both to Sir Ardiur Page fix' his extremely inteiesdag and 
stimulating paper and to Lord Zetland for coming to preside. 

Sir Ardiur Page I recall a good many years ago as a fellow private in a 
volunteer corps, and it is a great pkasuie to meet him in this new capacity. 

Of Lord ^dand I may perhaps be allowed to say diat it is a very great 
pleasure to us to welcome an “ old friend with a new face.” This is the 
first c^extunity we have had of meedng him as Secretary of State for 
Burma. (Applause.) 

The vote of thanks was carried by acclamation. 

The Chairiun : Sir Arthur Page and I are most grateful to you, and that 
now concludes our business. 
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RECEPTION TO SIR JOHN ANDERSON 

Ladt fiENNETT kindly invited members of the East India Associa- 
tion to meet the Right Hon. Sir John Anderson on his return 
from his five and a half years* successful Governorship of Bengal. 
The function took the form of a reception at Grosvenor House, 
Park Lane, on January lo. Lady Bennett, who was accompanied 
by Sir John, received nearly 300 guests. As Lord Lamingmn had 
been absent on the Continent, Sir Harcourt Buder presided. Sir 
Samuel Hoare, the Home Secretary, spoke in eulogistic terms of 
Sir John's achievements in Bengal, and he made a brief reply. 
These speeches were reported at length in newspapers throughout 
the country. A feature of the afternoon which was much enjoyed 
was the showing by Mr. John Davie, lately A.D.C, to Sir John 
Anderson, of a him he had taken of a visit paid by Sir John to 
Bhutan, the independent Himalayan country lying along the 
south-eastern frontier of Tibet. The him was made the more 
attractive by the introductory remarks of Mr. Davie and by his 
explanation and comments as it appeared on the screen. 

The Chairman, before calling upon Sir Samuel Hoare to speak, said : 
I have had a letter regret from the High Commissioner for India, Sir 
Firozkiian Noon, who says that the doctor will not allow him to ^ out. 
He adds; “However, my heart is with you in welcoming a Governor 
whose Province is known to have caused many anxieties in die past and is 
now, dbanks to Sir Jt^’s patience and wisdom, one of the keenest in 
developing a spirit of friendliness and one of die foremost in successfully 
working die new reforms. I wish Sir John many yean of happiness and 
peace as a well-earned reward for the unrivalled services he has rendered to 
my peo{de and country.” 

I will only add that we all here are very grateful to our kind and 
generous hostess. Lady Bennett, for giving us an opportunity of wdeotning 
Sir John Anderson almost immediately after his return to Engiaod. We 
all deem it a great privily, and, if I may say so, eipedally the members 
of the Indian Civil Service deem it a great privilege to share in doing 
honour to a man who went to India with a great reputation, a deservedly 
great reputation, and who has emne back with an even greater reputation, 
a deservedly greater reputation. We all admire the man, and we all admire 
his work. (Ajqibuw.) 
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The Home Secretary's Speech 

Sir Samurl Hoaks said : I am here today in the company ot a great 
Indian Civilian, Sir Harcouit Buder, and a great Bntish Civih^ Sir Findr 
later Stewart, to weloHne home a pubhc servant of conspicuous eminence. 
1 was the Secretary of State who ,recomiQcndcd Sir John Anderson's 
appomtment to Bengal Let that fact be always remembered to my 
credit But let It be remembered even more to Sir John Anderson’s credit 
that he abandoned one of the highest posts m the peaceful atmosphere of 
Whitehall for die Government ui Calcutta at a most critical and even 
a dangerous moment Terrorism was nfe, an attempt had lecendy been 
made on the life of his predecessor, the dcli^tful and distinguished Sir 
Stanley Jackson Terrorist outrages had almost trebled in the space of two 
years. It was a bold choice that Sir John Andersem made in the of 
those troubles. How well I rememher putting the oficr to him, and with 
what relief 1 Eieaid him say, Well, 1 suppoK that 1 have almost com- 
pleted my career m Whitehall, and being a Swe I am ready to try anodier ” 
Yes, and where more suitable for a Scot to try than m India? For was 
It not truly said a century ago, *‘The two mam exports of Scodand are 
lean cattle 10 England and dutingiudied administrators to India." (Laughter 
and cheen.) 

Well, he went to India, and very soon he conquered the heart of Bengal 
For the people of Bengal, the atizcns of India's most historic Province, are 
as quick as any people m the world to mark ability and to understand real 
wonh. Sir John was faced with a double task — he on the spot was indeed 
farrd with the same double task that confronted us at Westminster — the 
restoration of law and order on the one hand, and the development of 
oonsatimonal reform on the other Sometunes it seemed difficult to recon- 
ale these two (Receives, but none the less, as events proved, it was impossible 
to achieve the one without the other. 

Sir John's administration proved dial it was possible to succeed on this 
double front And I bcheve that he would agree with me when I say that 
even with all his adminstraDve talents his success could not have been so 
complete if he had not been supported throug^iout all the years of his 
administration by a defimie and undeviating policy of constitutional reform. 

Let us then draw this first lesson from his record. If full scope is to be 
given to our great administrators, the Government at hotne must give them 
a clear and mtdhgible policy to carry out. What staggering resists imght 
have been achieved by the greatest of all Indian admimstrator^ Warren 
Hastmgs, if he had not been hampered at every turn by spite and vaollatum 
m Westminster 1 

Let us draw more lessons from Sir John Anderson’s sucress. He restored 
Older. In his last years terransm scarcely showed its bead But he also 
restned the samty and balance of many misguided terrorists. He was thus 
abli- to reduce the number of ditmus by two-thirds and to re settle many 
of m avil lift He showed that while repression could be efrcctively 
earned out, the more difficult task of reformation could also be made to 
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succeed. As Home Secretary I hc^ that I have calwn to heart this fessMi 
in the held of penal administratioa. 

But there U still a third lesson that he has to teach os, and perha|>Sj like 
charity, it is the greatest of the three. It is die lesson goodwill. I am 
disclosing no Stam secret when I say that throughout all those years when 
I was engaged upon the Indian Constitution at the India Office, the question 
that most worried many of my friends was this : How will the lespMuible 
Jniiian MiauBcrs be able to work with Governors invested with their ^>eda] 
responsibilities? Will not each insist upon his statutory powers and will 
not the result be crisis and deadlock? Over and over again I said fo my 
critics: I put my faith iu goodwill and common sense. I do not believe 
that eitber side will adc^t a rigid and pedantic line. I believe that diffir 
culdes will be surmoimced by consultation rather than crisis.” Is it not on 
these lines that die new Cemstitution has started, particularly in the great 
Province of Bengal? 

Is there any Bengal Minister who will not say that Sii' John Anderson’s 
goodwill, wide aperience, and impartial advice have not been o£ inestini' 
able value to them in these early days of a great experiment? Would not 
Sir John Anderson himself say that as he was able to help his Ministers, 
so his Ministers were able to help him in many important directions and 
upon many didGcult issues. Indeed, the most significant faa in recent 
Indian history is the manifest desire of Indian Ministers and British 
Governors to ccHiperate in a great ezperimenL Sir John Anderson's mla- 
tioDS with his Ministers in Bengal are die outward and visible sign of the 
goodwill without which no Government can prosper. 

Having spent five years oE my life with Indian questions, 1 know enough 
of them to avoid confident prophecies and easy optimism or equally easy 
pessimism. There will be anxieties and disappointmms in the new 
chapter. There will be success here and failure there. What else could 
diere be in a subcontinent of three hundred million souls? But upon the 
whole 1 believe that we have started the new chapter on the ri^ road. 
If diis be the case, it is not a litde due to men like Sir John Anderson, 
whose minds were stared with wise eiqierienoe and whose hearts were in 
the work upon whirii diey were engaged. 

To him we offer our thanks and congratulations tonighL To his sue- 
cessor. Lord Brabourne, one of my oldest friends and a Governor in the 
true Andersm tradition, we send our best wishes. And may I add to them 
the personal message of one whose main intorest in public life has been 
India, and whose Indian friends are still many and various? “Work the 
Constitution throughout India,” I venture to say to them, ” as Sir John 
Anderson has worked it in Bengal, and his Mioisters, on a foundation of 
goodwill and cooperation, and India will prove to the world at the very 
moment when in the East and West liberty and democracy am challenged 
that free institutions are still the best and that the British Empire is die 
most effective framework in whidi they can be developed.” (Loud cheers.) 
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Soi John Andbkson’s Reply 

Sir John Anderson : 1 hope you all realize that this is a very av^waid 
sinution for me. Sir Sainud Hoare has been very kind, far too kind. If 
he had mcndoned, even only incidentally, a few of the mistakes that I have 
made — and I am fully conscious of them even thou^ for some unaocount- 
abk reason they teem to have eluded the vigilance of an ever-watchful 
Press (and the Press has been very kind too)— if he had only done that, I 
might have got up and made a spirited reply, As it is, I feel that the one 
thing 1 Would really like to do would be to slink away and hide mysdf 
under one of these tables. But I know you would not let me do that, and 
BO I must go through with it. There ar^ as a nutter <£ {»cs, )u8t one or 
two things that I would like to say besides rhanking Sir Samuel Hoare — 
and I am most grateful to him — for (he very gracious references that he has 
made to me. 

The Brst thing I want to say is pretty obvious. It is that any success that 
1 may have had in Bengal would not have been possible without the effective 
co-operadon of others. There is Sir Samuel himself, if he will permit me 
to say so, a really great Secretary of State, whose mastery of all the intricacies 
of the new Indian Consdtunon must have been the envy of every Civil 
Servant in Whitehall. (Applause.) And Lord WillingdiMi with his won- 
deiful and unrivalled knowledge of every phase of India's problems. (Ap- 
plause.) These two gave (heir Governors a clear and consistent policy, and 
I agree entirely with what Sir Samuel said when he told us that a clear 
policy consistently applied is the first essential to success in any branch of 
administration. After them Lwd Zetlaad and Lord Linlithgow followed 
the same course. When the reformed Constitution came into operation many 
things had to be done in a hurry and a great deal bad to be taken on trust, 
but we Governors in India could always feel assured of the sympadietic and 
stedfast support of our Viceroy and our Scaetary of State. 

My second remark relates to the Services. Just before I went to Bengal 
I was told by one who had himself served in the LC.S. in Bengal, and sub- 
sequendy occupied a positioa of high responsibility at home, that the heart 
had gone out of the Services in Bengal. I was immensely relieved to find, 
when I got diere, that that was not (he case. I cannot speak too hig^y of 
die response that the Services gave to all the calls that wo-e made upon them, 
notwithstanding the difficulties and trials that they had to meet. (Applause.) 
They are giving the same stedfast, loyal, and efficient service to the new 
mpODsible Governments in Bengal. 

Since the ist of April we have had a responsible— a fully responsible 
—Government in Ben^. I think I shall prob^ly be right in saying that it 
was largely on the strength of assurances given by me, assurances no doubt 
support by the known bets of the situation, that despite misgivings— 
honest misgivings, misgivings widely held, misgiviDgs that found emphatic 
expression in the Report of t^ Joint Select Committee— desjnte those mis- 
gtvingi it was decided that Bengal should start off with rcsponsihle Govern- 
ment on exactly the same footing as all die other Provinces in India. 
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Ladiei and geatfemen, I think that it would have been a diaasier for 
Bengal, it would have been disaittous to India and disastrous to all die 
hopes that were centred in die new scheme of consticuticMial reform, if a 
di£^erent decision had had to be taken. And I doubt whether there is now 
anyone either in India or in this couiury who would assert that that decision 
was Wrong. 

The new Ministry, whidi mde oiSce on the isi April, has already been 
subjected to very severe tests; how severe no one, I think, quite realizes as 
I do. In drcumstances of very great difficulty they have shovm themselves 
capable of formulating and applying a courageous, firm, and consistent 
ptdicy. They have thereby established themselves in a posidon of great 
prestige among the responsible Ministries in India. 

Th^ wcR diree things which as Governor 1 regarded for stHne time 
after I went to Bengal as atibrdiag real ground for apprehension in regard 
to the success of the reforms. The first, of course, was terrorism. 1 dilnle 
one can say that for the last two years terrorism has been completely under 
control, and 1 personally see no reason why it should ever again get out of 
controL (Applause.) The complete eradication of the terrorist mentality 
must, of course, be a long business. That is now a task for Indians to 
cany out, and I think they are best qualified to undertake it I am satisfied 
that a good beginning has been made. 

The next ground of apprehension that I saw was a possible landslide in 
the Services. Of that there has been absolutely no indication. The Services 
are working, as I have indicated, efficiently, and I believe happily, under 
their new masters, 

The third possible snag was a financial breakdown, and there we certainly 
have had a bit of luck. The economic depression began to lift just in 
and though the Niemcyer Award did not give us all that we asked for, or 
indeed all that we thought was our due, I believe that it has provided the 
new responsible Government in Bengal with ample resources under prudent 
management for the maintenance of a sound and progressive policy. 

As Sir Samuel has told you, my relations with my Ministers were tiirough- 
out of the happiest description. I am sure that my admirable successor, v^ 
had already, as I can say from personal observation, established himsflf 
firmly in tite afiections of the people of Bombay, will meet with equally 
friendly c&operation in Bengal 

That is r^y all that I have to say. I am very glad that the happy 
thought should have occurred to someone of combining eatertainment vrith 
the more serious business of the afternoon, and that you will see a film, 
which apart from its high entertainment value — and it is a very good film — 
will help perhaps Co give you a truer perspective of die life of a Governor in 
India. None di you will go away, as some of you mi^t have done, with the 
mistaken impression a poor drudge, wrestling day by day horn morning 
till night with grave problems of state, aUe to fii^ relief only in social 
recreation cd tbe most formal character. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I diould like to thank yon very mudi indeed for 
the kindness that you have shown me tiiis afternoon, and may I add tny 
tribute of thanks to our hostess, Lady Bennett^ and to Sir Frank Brown, 
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who always organizes these things so admirablyi as wdl as to my frknd} 
Sir Samuel Hoaie, £or his too kind remarks about me. (Applause.) 


A Visit to Bhutan 

Mr. John Davie, in introdudng his film, said : 1 believe diat one of die 
cmly two Governors of Bengal, or indeed of anywhere else, to visit Bhutan 
is here this evening. As I myself was only one of several A.D.C.’s to Sir 
jedm Anderson you may well wonder why I and not ho is talking to you 
this evening. He could certainly give you a very much more interesdng 
talk on Bhutan than I can. 1 must therefore assume that it is my film 
which you have come here to see rather rlian to hear a lecture on Bhutan. 
If you can talcf. your minds with me away from Grosveoor House and 
imagine yourselves in the lands of the lost horizon, you will be in die 
light frame of mind to enjoy the film with a minimum talk and ex 
planadon from me. 

The film opens at Christinas, 19^, with the arrival at Government House, 
Calcutta, of His Highness Sir Jigme Wangebuk, r.c.i.b., Maharaja of 
Bhutan. Bhutan is a country of some i8/»o square miles lying along the 
north-east frontier of India between ^kkirn, Tib^ and Assam. Its western 
frontier is less than a hundred miles from Darjeeling, and yet in spite of 
this it is one of the most difficult countries in the world for a European to 
visit. .The trouble is that CO cross the frontier the permission of Sir Jigme 
Wangchuk has to be obtained, and Sir Jigme does not fancy having bis 
wonderful country overrun by Europeans, with the inevitable complieadons 
that would ensue. As a result, less than forty Europeans have in fact ever 
been allowed inside the country. 

His Highness, who had never before been away from his own country, 
was repwted never to have seen a momr-car or train, and while he was 
busy sampling these deUghts of die West we were busy coundng the chances 
of a return visit to Bhutan. We were not to be disappmnted. And so it 
came about that in the first week of October erf 1935, wc left Gangtok, the 
capital oi Sikkim, on our aoi-mile journey throu^ Southern Tibet into 
Bhutan. 

Everything had to be taken with us, down to the last blanket and the last 
roll of butter, and our baggage train of more than fifty mules were scarcely 
adequate to carry the vast volume of food and luggage — not to mention the 
quantity dt presents for those important personages whom we would meet 
on the way, whidi alone required the services of two mules to carry them. 

The tra^^ route from Lhasa in Tibet tx> North-East India crosses the 
frontier by one two passes. These are the Nathu La and Jelap La. We 
crossed by the Nathu La at a height of 14,^ feet, and die view we saw from 
the top as we lodied down on the bill* of Tibet and Bhutan was one of the 
most remarkable of the whole trip. For the next three days our cavalcade 
made its way along the beautiful Chumbi Valley till at 14,000 feet once again 
we came out on ^e Phari Plain with Cbomo Lhazi, the sacred mountain, 
rising up for \ojaoo feet out the middle of the plain to a hei^ of 
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34,000 feet. As it stub at sudi a great height it is snow^coivered alamt to 
the foot 

In its shadow lies the town Fbari. This, I believe, is foe hig^t town 
in foe world] it is probably foe coldest and certainly foe dirtiest As there 
is no vegeudon the Tibetan plain there is no fuel except yaks* dung. 
Consoquendy for foe greater part of foe yeu it it fu too cold for foe people 
to remove their clofoes, which seem both by n^t and smell to remain on 
until they are worn out 

There are no drains and all refuse is thrown on foe narrow streets. These, 
after many years of this treatment, have risen for above foe level of the 
doors of foe houses. In fact, you have to descend several steps to enter 
them. Dead dogs and other nniTnal« arc left to foe streets unburied, but 
fortunately, owing to the cold dry air, they do not become as unpleasant as 
might be expected. 

We were now only foree miles from foe Bhutan fcontier, which is crossed 
at a height of 16,500 feet by the Tremo La. At this height you begin to 
feel foe ruity of the atmosphere, if indeed you have net felt it before. 
Thou^ it caused us little incutvcnience, unless you are wdl acclimatized 
it is eztremdy difScult to walk for long 
Wrapped in every gument we could find, with our faces plastered in that 
hofriblc yellow cream which alone seems to keep your face on the front of 
your head, we sec off for foe top of foe pass which, as always in this part 
of foe world, was marked by a large heap of stones. This is made by 
Buddhist travellers, who will always add a scorte to it as a foank'Ofleiing 
to the gods for their safe arrival. The cold on the top of foe pass was 
frightful, but all thoughts of discomfort were driven from our minds by 
GUr first view of Bhutan. It seeoMd that we gazed down upon foe promised 
land. On one side of foe pass lay Tibet bleak and creelest, ravished by an 
icy wind, while now before us, bathed in sunshine, lay the gicrious wo^d 
hUs and valleys of Bhutan. 

Below foe pass, Raja Dorji, a kind of Prime hfinister of Bhutan, was 
waiting to wdeome us. When meedng visitors in this part of the world 
a ddi^tful custom is obterved. Both parties will exchange scarves. For 
fois purpose long white silk scarves are carried and are exchanged with a 
great flourish. On our third day in Bhutan we came to what must be one 
of the most remarkable buildings in foe world->-Tak Tlisang monastery, or 
foe Tiger’s Nest, Sbangri La— fois we could see from the bottom of foe 
valley several thousand feet above us. It is perched on a ledge of rode cut 
into foe face a perpendicular clifi some 3,000 feet high* According to 
local tradition, foe founder of foe Lamaistic religion in Bhutan, who was 
called Guru Rimpoche, first visited foe country riding on a tig^, and round 
foe cave in which he dwelt fois monastery was constructed. It must have 
required immense labour to build it, for after a foree-mile climb from the 
bottom of the valley foe only approach for foe last half-mile is by a narrow 
ledge litrie more thw a yard wi^ running along foe face of foe di£f. 

The head Lama was waiting to coodiict us round foe monastery. Here 
we explored foe Utfle shrines which were fitted into foe recesses under foe 
overhanging rodcsi and kwfced ottc over the small baloomei which bung out 
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over the clifi. Yet perbsps one (rf the most extraordinary ieatures of die 
whole place was the caretaker, who had a goitre so enormous it hong 
down on his chest the size of a football. 

We were now only eight miles from Faro, the ol^ecdve of our journey 
and the home of the Faro Penlop, the greatest Aipfrain in Bhutan after the 
Maharaja. The latter lives away in Eastern Bhutan, and unfortunately we 
had not time to visit httn- 

One amusing incident deserves mention, at it will pve you some idea of 
how easy it is to get caught out by thinking you are really away from 
civilizaticMi in these distant lands. The presents which we had brought for 
the Faro Feolop included a small Kodak camera and a pair of 
which, though not the best that money could buy, would, so we 
be a fascinating novelty for one so far removed the amfniti»« «£ our 
Western cmimatioa. But as we rode along the fine of wondering viUagers 
on our entry to Faro we saw to our horror the figure of the Paio Pei^op 
observing our arrival through a pair of the largest and most expensive 
field-glasses. Our discomfort was further increased when the Penlt^ began 
to take photographs with one o£ the most expensive cameras on the market. 
A hurried rearrangement of presents was of course necessary, and those 
brought for the less important personages had to be brought out for tiK 
Penlop himself. 

When we got back to Darjeding three weeks after we had left, it seemed 
that we had been to another world. For Bhutan is still run on feudal lin»«- 
The baron or jongpen, as he is called, lives in his fort or jong, with the 
huts of the vUlagers clustered under the walls, behind which they can talre 
refuge in time of war. Dancers and jesters still entertain the noble lords 
and payment for services is mostly rendered in kind. The baron’s private 
warxiori are armed with bows a^ arrows, shield and steel helmets, and 
live with him inside die casde. Faro Jong contained not only a barracks 
but a monastery as well behind its walls. 

How long the Bhutanese will be able to continue dieir isedationist policy 
cannot be predicted with safety. In that part of Western Bhutan whi^ we 
visited the pec^le appeared to be most unhealthy, and in the Faro Valley 
especially ^e percentage of the population (bat suffered from goitre was 
really appalling. The general ill-'b^lch combined with the effects of the 
Lamaistic religion, which imposes a monastic life on a great proportion of 
the young men, are together seriously depleting the population, 

In consequence the great bulk of the country is quite undeveloped, and 
though this adds gready to the beauty of the toenery it does not prevent the 
industrious Nepalese from demanding admittance. Already the Bhutanese 
have had to allow them to setde in the southern part of the country, where 
die Nepalese have opened up the country and now contribute a large share 
<ff the state revenue. For, u nlik e the windswept plains of Tibet, the shel- 
tered valleys of Bhutan are very fertile. The t»c line goes up to some 
1^000 feet and rice grows at 9,000 feet. After travelling through one fertile 
valley after another imtouched by die hand of mao, with no sign of any 
human habitaritm, we could not help wondering how long the Bhutanese 
would be able to keqp their envious neighbours away from those preserves 
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wfaidi diey iiaci not the population to make uk of dienuelvei. But today 
to those fbttunace to be invited diere Bhutan ofien beauty and romanoe dtat 
ensta nowhere eUe in the world. 

Sir HAitoocaT Butler : Befote we leparate 1 am sure you would like to 
pass a very hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Davie ior showing us his most 
cxcclleat and enchanting filnOt and also for the very amming and interesting 
way in which he introduced it. It has been a great treat and a very enjoy- 
able ending to a most enjoyable afternoon, whidi we owe, as 1 have said 
already, to the kindness and hos|Mtality of Lady Bennett, who will now say 
<me or two wm-ds to us. 

Lady BsNtfSTr : 1 feel that very litde thanks is due to toe because we have 
eiqoyed the afternoon so inteosdy dtat I feel I am rather indebted to those 
who pr^ared it for us. 

But I feel chat it was a right and proper thing that the East India Associa- 
tion should be the first body to give a hearty welcome to Sir John Anderson 
on his return to England. (Applause.) As a humble member of that Assoda- 
doQ, 1 have through its medium, as well as through other sources, watched 
die work that Sir John Anderson has done in Bengal. All of us who love 
India and who love the Empire must feel that in doing honour to him today 
we are doing honour to a man whose name is great. He has in his wonderful 
administration in Bengal shown to die whole of India that where love, 
justice, and firmness go hand in hand die Indian will always respond and 
cooperate and come half-way to meet those who are trying to make his land 
a better country than it has been in the past 

India is a great country. Sie is advancing and will advance on constitu- 
tional lines, I feel quite sure. Sir John Anderson has made such a name in 
Bengal that India will soon know that Bengal can take the lead; where in 
die past she has taken the lead perhaps id terrorism and horror, she will take 
the lead now in the funheraoce of peace and economic and constitutional 
advance. 

Many names are inscribed on the pages of history in connection with 
England and India, and I know that Sir Jdu’s name will take its place in 
history as well as in die hearts of the people of Bengal. 

I am very glad that you have cone in such large numbers this afternoon 
to do honour to him. With our whole hcara we thank him for the past 
and look forward to even greater things from him in the future. (Applause.) 
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TUBERCULOSIS IN INDIA: THE KING- 
EMPEROR’S FUND 

In a letter published in TAe Times on February 17 Lord Halifax, 
Lord Willingdon, Lcud Hardinge of Penshurst (ex-Viccroys), Lord 
Zetland and his predecessor in the Secretaryship of State for India 
(Sir Samuel Hoare), Sir Firozkhan Noon, High Commissioner for 
India, and Sir Atul Chatterjee, former holder of that ofHce, 
announced the extension to this country of the appeal launched in 
India at the beginning of December by Her Excellency Lady 
Linlithgow on behalf of a Fund to combat tuberculosis in India. 
By permission of His Majesty the Fund, which is intended to com- 
memorate his accession to the Throne, is known as the King- 
Emperor’s Fund. The distinguished signatories of the letter 
wrote: 

We are anxious to commend the scheme b) your readers and, in particular, 
to those who have ties with India and are able to appreciate the urgency of 
the cauK for which we plead. Undl recently die activities of public health 
workers in India have b«n directed chiefly against such diseases as leprosy, 
cholera, smallpox and plague, and it is only within the past few years that 
close attention has been directed to the more insidious and no less deadly 
menace of tuberculosis. Its ravages in the ddes (d India arc perhaps already 
only too familiar; but medical men are now becoming con^’inoed that it is 
inareaniig in the rcirai anas (o an alarming' dlqgroe and that it already 
threatens to become a more formidable enemy dian cholera, smallpox, or 
even malaria as a cause of disabletneut and death. 

A consideration which encourages us to add this appeal to die many which 
are made here is that in the United Kingdom tuberculosis has been steadily 
and rapidly diminishing during the past sixty years. It would indeed be a 
tragedy if we, who arc in the happy position of seeing the steady decline of 
cuhetculosis in our own country, remained indifferent to its inroads on the 
health and strength of our fellow-citizens in India. 

The purpose of the Fund is to establish and finance an AlL-lndia Assoda- 
tion for die prevention and treatment of tuberculosis. The association will 
ooosist of a central organization inth local branches; it will not supplant 
but will extend the existing preventive and curative work sponsored by 
central and provincial public health authorities. 

In India the resptmsc to the appeal has already been most cnoouraging, 
and we feel that an opportunity to asust should be given to all diose in this 
country who have the interest of India at heart. 
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The High Comromsana is prmaoang aa appeal through ooounitteet ci 
the various societies connected widi India. The object of this letter is to 
bring it to the notice of a wider public. Donations should be sent to the 
Honorary Treasurer, Mr. R. R. Birrell, the manager of the Imperial Bank 
of India, whose address is 23, Old Broad Street, London, £.C. a. 

The High Commissioner for India has hx'ined a Tuberculosis 
in India Appeal Commitcee, which includes representatives of a 
number of societies and organizations connected with India. At a 
meeting of the Council of the £ast India Association on February 8 
the Hon. Secretary, Sir Frank Brown, was appointed to represent 
the Association on the Cemmittee, and it was agreed that a printed 
appeal for support to be issued by the Committee should be dis- 
tributed to members of the Association in this country. The appeal 
and other information on the subject may be usefully supple- 
mented by quotation from the last Annual Report of the Public 
Health Commissioner with the Government of India (Colonel 
A. J. H. Russell), hw it shows that modern conditions have had 
the eficct of seriously increasing the inddenoe of tuberculosis, 
and to spread it from the large urban and industrial areas to the 
agricultural masses. Colonel Russell states : 


The distribudoa and incidence oi infecciouj diaeaws ia India always 
present complex ^tdcmiolt^cal problems because of the variations in the 
etiological factors which are to be met with in different parts of the country 
and in different groups of the population. In no instance is this more true 
than in the case of infection with die tubercle badllus. Tuberculous, 
particularly in its pul mo nary form, has markedly increased during die last 
three dcoules, especially in the large urban industrial areas. Only 
within recent years, however, has the inJccdon begun to spread to die rural 
villages, this extenaon oC infection bong partly caused by die return of 
infected iadustriai workers, students, etc., to their ancestral homes and 
pardy to the great development ol rapud transport facilities. Some hedd diat 
the present degree of tuberculizadon of the people of India lies midway 
between that ^ the virgin African races and the highly urbanized and 
industrialized European pec^les, but whatever may be the extent of infection 
in that part of the Indian populadon which lives in town and industrial 
amas, thm seems litde doubt that the reacdon of the ordinary rural p(^Ia>. 
dcMi to infection with die tubercle bacillus is such as is usually associated 
with primidve races. 

In other words, once infection is introduced into the rural villasn- ^ 
almost certain to spread rapidly.and to cause a heavy morhid*’-j™ “***’' 
tality. This fact has teoendy been illustrated in strikin;^.^^**' "^ 1 * 
Gurkhas who come from the lemote state of Nqial she 


^ocDparison 
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with other men of the Tnrfian army a much, higgler susc^rtibility to and 
mortality from tuberculosis. These gallant littk scddtersj in (^er words, are 
from the tubeiculizatioa point of view members of a primitive race, and 
being oHnpletely non-immunized are unable to resist an infection which 
often proves rapidly fatal. This is to a large extent the position of the great 
mass of the rural peculations of India at the present time, and as there are 
ominous signs that infection is spreading to and durougfa these rural areas, 
the time has cotne when preventive campaigns should be extended to include 
dicse areas. 

It u difficult to estimate with any degree of exactitude mmbidity and 
mortality rates of tuberculosis in rural areas, as few cases are ever seen by a 
medical officer, and registration lies in the hands of petty village officials 
who are not competent to arrive at the correct cause of death. The only 
possible method of making an estimate is to take a proportion of the deaths 
recorded under sudi headings as “ fevers “ and respiratory diseases. It has 
been variously calculated that from 10 to ao per cent, of the former group 
and ao per cent, of the latter are actually due to pulmonary tuberculosis, and, 
in some such unsatisfactory fashion, tentative figures may be prepared. 

In respect of the rural pc^lation, litde information of a more exact nature 
is available, although a few small surveys have been carried out during recent 
years in certain urban areas. Similar surveys for sample rural areas will 
have to be made befene preventive campaigns in any province can be suitably 
planned. One example may be cited; it has been rqxH'ted that the district 
of Darjeeling, which is mafoly rural and is by no means industrialized, has 
a tuberculosis death rate second only to Calcutta city in the whe^e province 
of Bengal. If this be correct, the position is serious and demands immediate 
attention. But undl verification has been made by careful survey and until 
similar sample surveys are made in every district it will be difficult to plan 
elective preventive work. Although in the ordinary village houses may be 
reasonably spaced out, overaowdisg in individual houses often exists to a 
marked d^ree, while other factors, such as the joint family system, early 
marriage, die purdah system, etc., are common to both urban and rural 
peculation and tend to favour dissemination of infection once it is intro- 
duced within the housdiold. Investigations have already shown that in 
50 per cent, of die cases there is a history of contact with another case in die 
family, and, when a system of home vbiting patients is developed, a 
much higgler percentage of contact cases will almost certainly be made 
evident. 



THE INDIA MUSEUM AT SOUTH KENSINGTON 

Thb CoundJ of the East India Assodadon, at the instance of the 
India Society, took up in the autumn the question of the future of 
the India Museum at South Kensington. At a meeting of the 
uncil on October 19 last a letter was read from Sir Frands 
Younghusband, Chairman of the India Society, enclosing a copy 
of a letter he had addressed to Sir FindjatetjStcwart, thfJUndcr- 
Sccretary of State for u- . ' 


1 write to call your atteatioa to what I believe to be the urgent seed for 
taking steps to prevent the maturing and acceptance of proposals which 
would imperil the future of the India Museum at South Kenungton. 

You will recall that in my letter of May 6 I emphasized the importance 
cot only of maintaioiag the Museum, but of making considerable additions 
thereto, and if possible enlarging the existing accommodation, or providing 
room for it dsewhere. 

You are aware that the edketions ori^nally brought together by the East 
India Company were in some measure dispersed soon after fhe building of 
the India Office, and that that was an action which has never ceased to be 
deplored by students of Indian culture. But there has remained in the 
India Museum a substantial nucleus iot the study under <me roof of various 
manifestations of Indian dvilization at the heart of the Empire. 

There are now definite indications that ffic future of the Museum is not 
secure. Wc wouftf point out that apart fiom a smsrif sad onrepresenCitfvt; 
collection in the department of edwography at die British Museum, the 
India Museum is the sole rqKisitory of Indian culture in the centre of the 
Empire. Its value is twofold : firstly, as an educational centre, and, secondly, 
as a sign of die esteem which Indian culture has won for itself in the West. 

Educationally it must play an important part in die proper training of 
J.C.S. prdiadoflers and Indi^ Army cadets. It would also be made great 
use of by commercial firms in the training oi dirir emplrqrees, for in future 
our commerce widi India will rest iocrcaai^y on understanding and good- 
will. With no India Museum in London, th^ education for understanding 
and goodwill would be impossible. Wc understand, furthermore, that the 
teaching now m be pven in Indian architecture and art at London Uoiverrity 
would also necessarily cease for want of a centre. 

Pressure of space and want of funds no doubt present a difficult problem, 
but we are convinced that with some necessary improvements the present 
building could be made to serve until better times. 

Smne thirty years ago a prc^iosal of a similar kind as at present fior dis- 
pcrsal of tbe cofiection was made. It had the strenuous opposition of men 
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of identific and artistic distmctUn under the leadership of the late Lord 
Cuneon, and forcunat^y the plan was not proceeded wi^. It is now being 
revived at a time wdien the opportunities of the Indian Museum for educar 
doiial purposes and. cultural studies have entered upon a new era useful- 
ness. 1 13^ not trouUe you at this stage with dec^, but the India Sockqr 
could, if desired, place bc^e you impressive facts on this head. 

The growth of Nationalist opinion in India is aca>inpaoied by an ardent 
pride in her ancient culture, and it is certain that any plan which would 
have the eficct of lessening the (^portunities provided in tlte metropdis of the 
Empire for the study of that culture would have die effect of b^g much 
resented, I can write with recent personal experknee, for when I was in 
India last spring I had constant evidence of Indian gradfication at the signs 
of a revival in this country of appreciation oi that culture, I was also 
impressed with evidence of present-day revival of culture in India. 

In these orcumstanoes I write as rhairman of die India Society to make 
an earnest appeal for the matter to be investigated fully, and for the India 
Office to make such represeatadon to die Board of Education, the Biidsh 
Museum, and other au^orides concerned as may be necessary, and for the 
matter to be r^arded as one of urgency. 

The Council of the Association, on considering the foregoing 
communication, instructed the Hon. Secretary to write to the 
Under-Secretary of State ftx: India supporting the representation 
made by the India Society. In the course of his letter, dated 
October 20, he wrote : 

The East India Assodadon can approach this matter on more general 
grounds than those of the India Society, which is concerned only with the 
encouragemenc and apprecladon of Indian arc and culture. In die past 
seventy yean it has bMti the aim of the East India Assodadon m promote 
good understanding between India and England, and It is on that ground 
that my Council would dew with the deepest regret any step that might 
further reduce the far from adequate fadlides for the study of Indian culture 
in T.nHiiftn- The maintenance in the metropolis of a museum in which 
Tiwlig can be studied comprehensively both c^ographitaHy and culturally, 
anH light can bc tbrown on her historical development and present import' 
<i nrr , is held by us to be a conrinuing necessity. It is the concern not of the 
artist or the scholar alone, but of all who value the British and Indian partner- 
ship, that there should exist in London an institution where British and 
fniiian gub)«*it of the Crown may have before them material for the study of 
India's past, with a view to assisting her development in the future. The 
wiating India Museum at South Kensington, blether with the India Secrion 
at the Tmp rrial Institute, may not complcttly ful^ this great aim, but clearly 
the povides an invaluable nucleus for a still more comprehensive 

mnnun dcvotcd excluslvdy to India and Burma. The doring down die 
India Museum, and/or the dispersal of the bulk of its cdlccdons, would be 
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a most retrograde step, d^lored by tbe students her culture and strong 
reseated by the best Indian opinion. 

For these reasons the Councii associate themselves most heartily with the 
request preferred by the India Society that steps should be taken to prevent 
any acdofi inimical to the India Museum and its devetopmeot. Since many 
Off die ol^ects maintained there were originally the pn^ierty of die East 
India Ounpany and were vested in the Secretary of State for India after 
die passing of the Act of 1858, it is respectfully suggested that consideration 
should he given to the l^al ri^ts in this matter oi the Secretary State for 
India and/or the Hi^ Cammusioaer hir India, with a view to giving added 
wei^t to the representaticMis which the India Office may make in the 
appropriate quarters on the subject. 

Hic foregoing letter was acknowledged by the Under-S«xetary 
of State on October 22, with an intimation that the relevant 
Department (the Board Education) was being consulted. Meati' 
while the Association sou^t and ohtsdned the support of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the Royal Asiatic Society, and the School 
of Oriental Studies, and they each made reprcsentatioiis on similar 
lines from their respective points of view. 

A suggestion that matters might be placed befexe the Farlia^ 
mentary Secretary of the Board of Education was answered to the 
effect that the future of the Indian collections was receiving only 
very tentative consideration as part of the larger problem of ffic 
future development of the various institutions and museums in 
South Kensington. It was added that the Board would bear in 
mind the views held by the Council, and would certainly ^ve 
them an opportunity of stating these views before coming to 
any final decision affecting the Indian collections. An inter' 
departmental Committee was appointed, at the instance of Lord 
Zetland, Secretary of State fex India, and as a result of full in- 
vesdgatiom of the sul^ect a dedsion guaranteeing the future 
int^rity of the Museum was reached. The societies which had 
made rejMesentations each received a letter from Sir Findlater 
Stewart, UndeT'Secretary of State for India, dated January 4, and 
in the following terms : 

I am to be able to infertn you that the Office of Works have planned 
the development of the Vietoria and Albert Museum Quadrilateral in sudi a 
way as to give more museum space »bsn they had ori^nally tbou^t possible, 
and have been able to find room for housing suitably the whok of the 
Indian Collections in the Quadrilateral. 
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In acknowledging with thanks on January 7 this intimation the 
Hon. Seaetary wrote to Sir Findlater Stewart : 

It will be a source of keen satisfwdon m the President and die Council o£ 
the Association to know that the arrangements whuh are now to be made in 
connection with the leoonstructian planned at South Kensington will provide 
adequate space for the India Museum to be mautaincd in its full integrity 
in t^ Quadrilateral, lliu sadsfacdon will be linked with gratitude to the 
Secretary of State for the repiesentadons the India Ofiice has made with 
such good cfiect to the President of the Board of Education. 

We may at a later date have occasion to draw attention te certain matters 
of important detail in connecdon with die rdioudng o£ die Museum. 

The Council of the Assodadon concurred in a proposal to set up 
a Joint Committee of representatives of the various societies with 
a view to such concerted action as may be thought necessary. It 
has been formed with the tide of the “ Joint Committee on Indian 
Art and Culture ” to examine the facilities existing in this anmtry 
for the study of Indian art and culture, with special reference to 
the public collections of Indian objects, and to make suggestions 
and recommendations thereon to the proper quarters. At its first 
meeting, on January 21, the Committee was installed by Lord 
Amulree, Chairman of the Council of the Ruyal Society of Arts, 
and Sir Francis Younghusband, Chairman of the Council of the 
India Society, was elected to the Chair. 

The representatives of the Association on the Joint Committee 
arc Sir James MacKenna and Mr. F. J. P. Richter. The representa- 
tives of other societies are, in addition to Sir Francis Younghusband, 
Professor R. L. Turner (Director of the School of Oriental Studies), 
Mr. John de La Valette, Sir Harry Lindsay, Mr. F. H. Andrews, 
Mr. C. E. A. W. Oldham, and Mr. H. S. L. Polak. 
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THE WORKING OF THE NEW CONSTITUTION 
IN INDIA 

Bt the Marquess oe Lothian, c.h. 

Lord Morlet once said that one of the difficulties which con- 
fronted those in public life who had to speak publicly dxiut 
India was that they had to keep time in two different hemispheres. 
Anybody who has had the advantage that I have just had of 
spending eight weeks travelling through the length and breadth 
of India, talking to members of all pardes, of all the communi> 
ties, to British Indians, and Princes and subjoits of the Indian 
States, and then comes back here and finds that public (^nnion — 
lighdy and inevitably— is almost wholly preoccupied with the 
international situation in Europe and the Far East, cannot fail 
to realize how difficult it is to say anything which will really 
mean the same thing in India cm the one side and in Great Britain 
on the other. 

Hie difficulty is increased when you realize my purpose in go- 
ing to India. I had been to India three times before and had made 
a very large number of acquaintances among all communities in 
India, both while I was there and while I was a member (rf the 
Round Table Conferences and the Joint Select Onumittee. I 
went to India mainly to find out how the new Consdtution 
was working and what were the prospects fer federation. But 
while my primary task was to find out what Indian opinion and 
British official opinion felt about it, ffiere were two other factors 
which had necessarily to be taken into account in arriving at a 
judgment. One was what may be called the facts, because 
public (^inim in all countries tends at any particular moment to 
ignore fects which sooner or later it has got to take into account; 
and in the second place 1 had, so far as I was aNe, to remain 
faithful to what seemed to me the fundamentals of axuritutiona] 
principle. Therefor^ what I say today is the lesult of an attempt 
berth to underfCand opinkm io India, to keep a dear hold <» 
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facts, atid at the same time not to bse a grip cm what seem to 
me the basic principles of ccmstitutioml government 

1 am gping to discuss the provincial autonomy, because that is 
the only pact of the Indian Constitution which is now in opera- 
tion. The Federarion, which will come later on, is not yet in 
operadon ; and while there are strong opiniems in India about the 
Federadon, it is not yet in any way possible to speak about it from 
the standpmnt of experience. 

Provincial autonomy, which means the tranter of responsibility 
for the provincial sphere of government under the Consdtution 
to Ministries responsible to legislatures, elected by more than 
30 million voters in British India, must be discussed in two rather 
different groups. On the one hand you have the seven Provinces 
which are controlled by Congress Governments, on the other 
hand you have the four Provinces which are controlled by com- 
posite Governments, mainly supported by the Muslim pardcs and 
with Muslim Prime Ministers. 

The problem of those two groups of Provinces is quite diffdmt. 
In the Congress Provinces you have got a large homogeneous 
maiority in the legislature, and a coherent ministerial party, with 
a clear-cut programme, anxious to carry it out as fast as they 
possibly can, and therefore more likely to come into conflict with 
the special responsibilities which arc vested in the Governor. In 
the case of the non-Congress Provinces you have as a rule 
Ministries which consist of the representadves of groups. For 
instance, in the Punjab, there is the main Muslim block, a Hindu 
block and a Sikh block. Therefeu'e Government policy is limited 
or restrained by the necessity, which always faces the Ministry, of 
having to secure agreement among diverse elements in die legisla- 
ture and within itself who are often not animated by at all the 
same views about the controversia] matters which come before 
them ids solution. In those Provinces there is not only much 
less likelihood of serious conflict with the Government, but the 
inherent difficulties in rapid and vehement progress in reform 
legislation arc very much greater. That is why, while in all 
of the Provinces you find Mimstries dealing with ffie same kind 
of problems, the vehemence of political controversy and action in 
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the Congress Frovinoes is very much greater, bo^use there is an 
absolute majority with a clear-cut programme. 

Ruxal Poucy 

The problems which on the whole the Provincial Goveriuxicnts 
arc dealing with may be, 1 think, summarized under the fdUow- 
ing heads. 

First o£ all, there is the universal attempt to lessen the grinding 
poverty of large sections of the village population. Though the 
rates differ in different parts of India, there is a large part of the 
agricultural labouring population in the villages which does not 
earn more than 2-^. or 3d. a day, and the wemen, when they go 
out b> work in the fields niay not earn more than id. to 
a day. When you consider diat Indian pices tend now to be related 
to world prices, you can realize how low a standard living 
this represents, how httle above— if it is above at all— the mim> 
mum subsistence level it must be, at any rate in the case of people 
who have anything like large families. Now that democracy has 
b^un, the desire by some means or other to raise the standard of 
living, to lift from the villages the crushing poverty which addicts 
a considerable proportion of their inhabitants has become perhaps 
the most dynamic motive which animates all the Provindal 
Governments. 

One means of dc^g this is the attack on what is perhap, 
the most ancient problem m Indian agricultural life, the poblem 
of indebtedness. A considerable proportion of the village popula- 
tion in all parts of India is born in debs remuns in debt during 
the whole of their lives and dies in debt. The village money- 
lender is an indispnsable element of the village amununity, be- 
cause withmit him the villager could not finance his living 
throughout the whole year. But the debt evil is one of the most 
paralysing and poverty-creating factors which presses on village 
life from one end of India to the other. You will find in all the 
Provindal Lc^slatures bills under consideration, or In draft, or 
with select committees appointed to consider how the problem 
of debt is to be dealt with. 

There is the prennial problem of land revenue, because Indian 
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villagers, like all other citizens all over the world, want to see 
taxation reduced to the absolute minimum. The revenue problem 
is specially difficult today, because the left wing of Congress has 
for years stimulated the hope in the village population that the 
advent of a Congress Government would mean not only a 
reduction or abolition of rent but a reduction in land revenue. 
In that respect Congress does not differ from most of the left 
wing parties in all countries in the world who have never held 
office. One of the most interesting examples I have ever seen the 
inexoraUe operation of the principle responsibility on Govern- 
ments who take office was to go round part of the United Provinces 
with Pandit Pant and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the tbenPretident 
of Congress, and hear them say to meetings of peasants that if the 
Congress vras to fulfil its programme of reforms the villagers must 
pay their lawfully assessed land revenue. This was an aspect of 
their speeches which was greeted with much less enthusiasm than 
certain other aspects. It just shows that the problems of govern- 
ment look quite different when you are responsible for the con- 
sequences and when you arc in opposition. 

In the zamindari, as opposed to tiic ryotwari districts, there is 
universal vehement discussion everywhere, in the first place as to 
whether the toll or rent taken by the zamindar or taluqdar can be 
reduced, and secondly as to whether the only solution of the 
landlord-tenant problem is not the abolition of the zamindari 
system altogether. I am a landlord myself, and so I have some 
knowledge of the landlord problem. There is one fundamental 
difference, speaking generally, between landlordism in India and 
in this country. Since the enclosures some two centuries ago in 
tills country and the emergence of modem quasi-capitalist fiirm- 
ing, the landowner produces two-tiurds of the capital ne<x:ssary 
for fiirming. He produces all the fixed capital, the houses, bams, 
walls, hedges, drainage and so on, and the tenant produas the 
movable capital, the beasts, the implements, seeds, furniture, and 
so on. But in India the landlord in by far the greater part of 
the areas in India owned by landlords supplies practically no 
fixed capital at all. The fixed capital in the land is very small in 
any case, except where tiiere is Government irrigation. It is 
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simply the mud and watde vilk^ houses; and such as it is, it is 
found by the tenant. The landlord in India, therefore, is in e&ct 
in the main a rent collecmr, and out the rent he pays the land 
revenue. If you look at the history of Europe in the last fifty 
or sixty years, you will find that that system, which used b> be 
widespread and is particularly unpopular where it has been accom- 
panied by absentee landlordism, has been abolish«l in practically 
every country from Ireland in the West to Roumania and Poland 
in the East, cither by tremendous aanpulsory reducdons in the 
rents paid or the areas owned by landlords, or by the removal 
the landlords altogether by some degree of purchase. 

The locus classicus was land purchase in Irdand before the 
war, whereby the landlords were bought out on the credit of the 
British Government and the land was given to the tenants in 
effect in ownership, subject to their paying very moderate land 
annuities, which are now in suspense, for a period of forty or fifty 
years. 

The possibility of solving the landlord problem in some such 
way— a matter of especial importance in Bengal and Bihar, where 
the permanent settlement exists — is being vehemendy canvass^ 
from one end of India to the other. Nowhere has any conclunon 
been reached in the sense of any legislation being ready to be put 
on the Statute Book, but in every Province 1 visited the news* 
papers were full of discussions on the subject. 

Prohibition and Education 

Every one of the Congress Provinces has accepted the principle 
of prohibition. The baac policy is to save the villager from be- 
aiming habituated or involved in the drink habit. The practical 
problem is twofold. On the one hand, enforcement of prohibi- 
tion is both difficult and expensive, because experience shows 
you have cither to inaease the police or create a special service 
in order to enforce prohibition according to one of the methods 
which the United States tried. On the other hand, successful 
prohibititm would deprive (he Provinces of one of their most im- 
portant sources of revenue. The Congress Ministries in every 
part of India are now grappling with the fvobleras which are 
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implicit in the deciaon, which is accepted by die whole CcH^ress 
party, to put {Mxdiibitioa into force. In practice, I think, m every 
Congress Province an experiment is being made by bringing pro- 
hibitirm into (^>erad<Hi in a single district <»’ commissionership 
with a view to iinding out how the thing can be made to work. 
In this case also you will find the newspapers in India filled with 
letters, speeches and discussions both as to the merits and demerits 
and as to the practicability o£ prohibition. 

There is an apparent determination in all Provinces very largely 
to increase the providon for elementary education with the object 
of produciog a literate India as soon as possible. Just before I 
reached India, Mr. Gandhi called a ccmference at Wardha and 
set up a Committee which r^iorted while I was there, making 
proposals for universal education by the most rapid possible route. 
The basic idea underlying the Wardha scheme was that education 
in the West is much too literary in character; that it tends to make 
the individual discontented with his hereditary occupation; that 
it adds to the white^llared proletariat and makes for social dis- 
content The Committee therefore considered that elementary 
education in India ought to be education in handicraft, in the prac' 
deal village industries in which the individual was likely to have 
to spend his life; and all the more so in a country where caste is 
still a strong factor, and people still tend to follow the crafts to 
which hereditarily they belong. The aspect of the report which 
produced the most controversy was the proposal that universal 
education should be self-supporting. That was recommended on 
the ground that elementary education could not be rapidly spread 
all over India if it had to depend on the Governments of the day 
finding the amount of money necessary for schotJs, for the pay- 
ment of teachers, for school books and so on at the present time, 
and that therefore as far as possible the teachers must not only 
accept a very low remuneration, but that the students should 
themselves cam a certain amount by spinning cotton and in other 
ways, and the proceeds should go towards the cost of their own 
erfuratj n n . Thcrc was immense controversy about this proposal. 
When 1 was with Rabindranath Tagore at Santindtetan 1 heard 
tile studnits and professors discuss it for several hours. 
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Another problem which engages the attention of all the 
Mimstries is that of unemployment, espedaliy among the student 
class. There are in India no less than 100,000 students in universi' 
ties, which is just twice the number that arc to be found in the 
universities of Great Britain, As the opportunities of employ^ 
ffient in business and so on in India, despite its much larger dze, 
arc probably very considerably less than in this country, you can 
see what a problem it is to find employment for the 100,000 
students who arc regularly and steadily pasung through the 
universities of India at this time. It is urgent not only from the 
point of view of the students themselves, but because, as all esr 
perience has shown, there is no field in which subversive or 
revolutionary propaganda, whether it comes from the right or 
from the left, finds a more ready and a more formidable response 
than among unemployed students. Youth, and especially un> 
employed youth, has an infinite capacity for responding to idealist 
appeals, and it is ready, far more ready than middle-aged people 
like myself, to sacrifice itself for the sake of a cause. But what it 
lacks is the discretion which comes from experience d life and 
understandmg of the probable consequences of the propaganda 
to which they may yield their assent. If you will look over the 
world today, and if you agree that the biggest single disaster that 
has occurred has been the overthrow of free institutions and their 
suppression by absolute dictatorships!, whether they are Com- 
munist or Fascist dictatorships, J think you will agree that the 
agency which has been used to create these one-paity dictatorships 
has been youth responding m the appeals, dramatic and full of 
mass suggestion, of dynamic individuals who have swept aside 
the wisd(Mn and tradition enshrined in the older sections of the 
population and have created dictatorships dedicated to remaking 
man and society on a new and, as most people in this countiy 
will think, a less wise and denrablc pattern. Therefore the prdl>- 
lem finding employment for youth in India is a very serious 
one, and is so regarded, so as I can make out, by nearly all 
the Provincial Governments. 
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Demands op the Electoeate 

One great and healthy change which you find everywhere you 
go is that India today is no longer almost wholly preoccupied, as 
it has been for the preceding eight years, with the Britain versus 
India question. Not that India is not deeply concerned with the 
problem of Federation, which of course raises that issue; but she is 
also zealously discussing the ways and means of remedying the 
grievances, real or fancied, and fulfilling the aspirations which 
well up from the mass of the people. The older Government (rf 
India, the bureaucratic Government of India, was concerned with 
administration, with slowly reforming patent and ascertainable 
evils dealing with ddbt, with railways and irrigation, with law and 
order. It was almost certainly unduly cautious and conservative, 
especially in economic matters. At any rate, in the eyes of my 
Indian friends of the Congress persuasion, those would have been 
the adjectives which they would have applied to the old bureau- 
cratic Government. Today you have the natural result of demo- 
cratic institutions, which is a vehement and formidable welling 
up from the electorate of the demand that the poverty and the 
evils from which they have suffered in the past, and of which 
they have only recently begun to think might be remediable by 
their own action, should be removed; that reforms should be 
brought into being which will give them a higher standard of 
living and increase their liberty. The consequence has been that 
in most of the Provinces, the new Governments, as far as I could 
judge, were attempting to compress into a very short space of 
time a prf^ramme oi reform which in the ordinary course of 
events would have taken years. That is inevitable: it is a tesd- 
mony to goodness of heart. But the result was that most of the 
Ministries seemed to me to be heavily overworked. The Prime 
Ministrrs certainly were overworked, and the senior Civil Servants, 
who had to draft the bills and bring home to the Ministers the 
practical consequences of the ideas they wanted to carry into 
effect, were certainly overworked also. The situation reminded 
me of what happened to Mr. 'Ramsay MacDonald on Labour 
coming into office, when he thought nothing of taking <m 
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the Prime Ministership and die Foreign Secretaryship, with the 
result that in eighteen months he was completely wenm out. 
That is die position of a good many c£ the Congress Govern- 
ments. Their zeal for reform is ahead their capacity to get it 
through the legislature or even to formulate it in practical legis- 
lative form. 


Ministers and the Services 

I do not think anybody can go through India today widiout 
beii^ impressed by the good relatums between the QvU Service 
and the Ministers. There have been difficulties, of course. But 
when you conadcr that Congress has been a non-viedent revolu- 
tionary conspiracy for nearly eighteen years, when you consider 
that the Civil Service, acting under the instructions of die 
Governors and Viceroys, have put in gaol no less than zoo,ooo 
people for deliberate breaches of the law prompted by the desire 
for immediate self-^ernment, and when you find these two sets 
of people working together in harmony, not by any means 
always agreed, but disagreeing with good temper and working 
together, it constitutes, in my view, an astonishing testimony to 
the good sense and goodwill of both sides. 1 think it is the most 
hopeful single augury for the future. 

It is becoming true, I think, in India as it has become true in 
every other Dmninion of the Britidi Commonwealth, that the 
Ministers, once they come into office, beemne the best friends 
of the Civil Service, for the reason that they find that the only 
way in which they can carry out thdr reforms is through the 
agency and with the help of the Civil Service itself, and that they 
get loyal help from the Service in unstinted degree. One very 
distinguished Civil Servant said something which I thought was 
very revealing. He said, “There are some great advantages 
about this new system from my point of view. In the old days, 
I used to go home at night, worried and anxious as to the 
practical consequences of some of the orders I had passed during 
the day. The responsibility was really on my shoulders, and very 
often those orders were passed in very difficult political dreum- 
stances. Today my responsibility is still great My respcxisildUty 
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is to the best of my ability to inform my Ministers M what I be- 
lieve may be the consequences of their proposed action : to give 
them all the facts and the best advice I can give; but having done 
that J can go home m deep, while the responsibility for final 
decision is thdis, and they are gmng to spend the sleepless nights 
thinking what the consequences of their policy vrill be !” That, of 
course, is the secret of the system of responsible government, 
which has worked such miracles from one end of the British 
Commonwealth to the other, and which I believe is going to work 
miracles in India also. 


The Left Wing 

One of the most difficult problems which confronts the Pro- 
vincial Ministries has been what I may broadly speaking call the 
left wing — i.e., that section of Congress which is either genuindy 
Marxist or is vehemently and revolutionarily Nationalist. For 
fifteen or eighteen years Congress has been engaged in stimulat- 
ing the mass feeling of the villages and the towns, has been rousing 
revolutionary feeling with a view of generating the power with 
which they could gradually or rapidly, as the case might be, take 
over power from the hands of the British Raj. And now, when 
the Ministries have taken office against the will of the left wing, 
the left wing says perfectly frankly, What are these Ministries 
doing? They are keeping law and order for the benefit of British 
and Indian capitalists. That is what they are doing, and at the 
same time, because they are responsible for law and order, they 
are driven to prevent us from continuing the very activities which 
we have been carrying on for years and which we believe are 
necessary for the attainment of our revolutionary ends.” 

Every Congress Minister has been up against this problem of 
their followers on the left, who have been bitterly disappointed 
and indignant when Congress Governments began to invoke 
a gginitt them the very section of the Penal Code which they had 
denounced unceaungly as tyrannous and barbarous during the 
last fifteen years. I believe tite most unpopular section is X24A. 
In the early days of the Congress Governments, especially in the 
United Proinnces — the Province which has been most difficult to 
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govern, where the revolutionary forces were most fornudaUe — 
there were serious difficulties because some of the enthusiastic 
young members of Congress used to feel that they were really 
the Government of the Province and began interfering with land 
cases and the police and justice. This made very great difficulties 
for the Civil Service, but even greater difficulties for their own 
Ministries. But tiiroughout the whole of India there has been a 
steady increase in the determinadon of the Provindal Gavem> 
ments to establish their own authority and prevent irresponsible 
action, and while I was in India, the Working Cmnmittee met at 
Bombay and passed a resolution which, almost without qualiiica' 
tion, supported the Provincial Governments in their duty to 
maintain order, and expressed the strong opinion that subversive 
activities were inconsistent with tiie Congress creed of non- 
violence and with Congress acceptance ci Provindal office. 

In all the Provinces there is the keen determination both of 
the leaders and of public opinion to use the Provindal Autonomy 
Constitution £(» all it is worth to bring into operation reforms, 
to some of which 1 have referred. In the Congress Provinces 
there is also the determination to prove to public opinion in India 
and dsewheie that Congress is not a mere revolutionary con~ 
spiracy, but a body capable of maintaining good government 
in India. If they can do this they are obvioudy going to be 
in a far stronger position when they have to deal with the issues 
which will arise when the question of Federation comes to the 
front 

So far as British India is concerned, tiiere arc in efiect only two 
main parties. One is the Congress Plarty, which ^vems seven 
Provinces out of eleven : the other is the Muslim League. The 
Congress Party contains within its ranks an extraordinary diversity 
of (pinion. You have got the extreme Marxist left, which is con- 
vinced that capitalism has reached its Anal crisis, that it cannot 
solve the contradictions latent within itself, that the world will 
proceed from one revolution to another, from one war to another, 
until the day when the proletariat will awake to the fact that 
there can be no order, pro^rity or freedom in the world cxcqK 
by establishing by revolutionary violenoc the Communist system 
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as inaugurated in Russia — though not necessarily in the Stalinite 
way. You have a strong body o£ opinion in the towns with 
young Brahmin and Muslim supporters which h(dds that view 
and looks forward to the day when, as a result of explosions 
which will begin in the outside world, India will establish her 
complete independence and start life afresh as a Socialist State. 
You have also within Congress very powerful capitalist elements 
oi the traditional kind — ^millowners, Bombay and Calcutta 
financiers, landowners— the elements which in the past have 
financed its operations very largely, and which are bitterly opposed 
to the Marxist creed. 

hhi. Gandhi’s Influence and Ideals 

But you have as the still dominant force, as dominant I should 
say as ever, the point of view represented by Mahatma Gandhi 
and his friends. You cannot imagine anything more remote than 
Mr. Gandhi’s ideals, at any rate for village India, than those of 
the Communist or extreme Marxist. Today Mr. Gandhi’s main 
interest, as far as one can judge, is in saving the villages of India 
from becoming geared into Western industrial civilization in such 
a way as to mean the decanting of perhaps one hundred millions 
out of the three hundred millions in the villages of India into the 
most terrible slums in the world, in Calcutta, Bombay, Cawnpore 
and odier industnaJ cities, and in setting drem on a different 
road. 

His ideal is something entirely different both from socialism 
and cajutalism. His view is that Webern civilization has gone 
astray, not in inventing machinery or discovering natural science, 
but in falling in love with the results. Because we now have 
machines which enable us to multiply things and transfmm in- 
definitely the material surroundings of our life, Western civilization 
is now obsessed mainly by the urge to get m<»% and more and 
mme possessions. That surrender to the desire for more and 
more diings— more food, more clodies, more houses, more motor- 
cars, more movies, more news, more speed — as all the greatest 
religious teachers have always said, does not bring salvation (mt 
happiness. It makes rather for greed and estrangement between 
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individuals, between classes and between nations. Gant&i 000- 
siders that the plight of the West is fundamentally due to that 
surrender; that fundamentally socialism does not differ from 
c^italism, because while socialism proposes to produce and 
distribute coUecdvely, which may have some advantages, it also 
is dominated by the desire to have more dungs, while the (Hily 
way in which socialiun in practice can be carried into effect 
almost inevitably involves a suppression of human individuality 
and human initiative, without which any true, free society is im- 
possible. 

Therefeue he puts before India as the basis of its future life, at 
any rate so fer as the villages are concerned, the ideal of the 
ddiberatcly simple life, the dm|^e life in which all sorts of 
pleasures begin to appear which pass out of view when you are 
chasing speed and time as fast as you can, and which <mce it is 
reestablished will make it possible for religion — to which Western 
people give less and less time — ^for acquaintance with the 
infinite to come back into our lives. He founds his hopes for 
India on a reformed village. 

Iffs method is on the one hand to break down untouchabUity 
in the village, for there can be no real community unless the 
children can play bother; to introduce sanitation, maternity 
welfare, pure water and so on; to base education cm the crafts 
raiher than on literature, though reading, writing and arithmetic 
would be a part of ft; to improve the technique of agriodture so 
as to increase the productivity of the village, which today is very 
low; and so raise the standard of living to the necessary minimum 
iot the simple life. Finally, he would introduce village handicraft 
industries, first and foremost spinning of cotton cloth; secondly, 
sugarnmaking from palm toddy; thirdly, the transfonnatiQO of 
all dead animak into leather or bones and so on; fourthly, paper- 
making; and fifthly, other industries so that the village not only 
will be a homogeneous emnmunity but will be sdf-supporting 
and so cease to be dependent on the great factory industries for 
the essentials of its own living. Ifis dream is that the Indian 
village will resist diat creed of more and more and more which 
has captured the West; that he will be able to save.tbe three 
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hundred milliom ol its inhabitants from industrialization and 
tom them instead into happy, contented, simple-minded pet^le, 
and so preserve the traditional culture ^3^. India in a purified form, 
an oasis of happiness in a world maddened by machinery and 
speed. 

You can see how difficult it is going to be to g^ unity policy 
between what you might call Mr. Gandhi’s policy, at any rate for 
village India, and the view of a man like Jawaharl^ Nehru — who 
thtnkn the standard of living can only be increased by grouping 
the villages into great collective farms on the Russian model, 
and by covering India with gigantic foctories and gigantic modem 
housing schemes^to say nothing of the ordinary capitalist’s view. 
Thus the differences in policy which are latent in Congress are 
cxtreraely wide. But in my view there is no likelihood of any- 
thing like a split in Congress unless two things happen. As long 
as Mr. Gandhi is alive, he will tend to rule and unite it I do 
not think there is any real diminution of his authority or influence 
in India. The other thing which keeps Congress united is the 
fact that the movement for Swaraj has only got half-way. Pro- 
vincial autonomy only gives to the representatives of the Indian 
people control over the provincial sphere of powers. There is 
still the whole set of powers involved in the Central Government 
of India — finance, the tariff, fcareign policy, defence — the relation- 
ship, if you like, with the Indian States. The responsibility for 
aU theac matters is stilL la the band's of Great Btiuin, and that tCr 
sponsibility Congress wants transferred to Indian shoulders. One 
of Congress’s piindpal difficulties is that while with oac hand it 
is maintaining wdcT in the provincial pheie, it is inevitably 
having to keep alive the nationalist agitation with the other hand, 
with a view to its eventual march on the centre, if and when 
Federation comes into being. 

The Musum League 

The second great pditical party in British India is the Muslim 
League. This organization is the only other All-India party. 
The Sikhs only operate in the Punjab, and the other minorities 
rqircsented in the legislatuies can wield little real political power. 

VOL. xnov. • 
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The Miulims, I found, were profoundly disturbed £r(nn (Hie end 
India ro the other. Though under the new Constitution they 
were given in effect ccMitrol td four Provinces and had separate 
electorates and had weigbtage in the other Provinces, the advent 
of Congress to power in most of British India made them fed fcH* 
the first time what it was to be a minority in Provinces in which 
political responsibility had passed out of the hands of Great 
Britain into that of the Hindu majority. They had becmne 
acutely aware of the riring tide of Hindu rule, and that produced 
a consolidation of political opinion and the political organization 
in India. There used to be two main Muslim parties. They are 
now united in the Muslim League under the leadership of Mr. 
Jinnah. 1 can give you one minor illustration of the way in 
which communal fcding has recently revived. When I was at 
Allahabad — ^which is perhaps the central home of Congress 
Nationalism at present, or at any rate last year, so l<Hig as the 
then President of the Congress, Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, lived there 
—I asked Mr. Nehru whether I could go out and see a Orngress 
meeting in the villages. He very comteoudy said, “ Of course 
and in due time I went out in a car with Mrs. Naidu, with Pandit 
Pant and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and other Ministers in cars 
ahead. We had not gone more than a few miles out of Allahabad 
when we found the road was blocked by a Muslim demonstration 
carrying dark green flags, and on those flags were slogans decry- 
ing Congicss and upholding the Muslim League. The leaders of 
the Congress Party tumbled out of their cars and had long con- 
versations— I drought very friendly on both sides— with the 
leaders of the Muslim delegation. Mrs. Naidu, who is nothing if 
she is not a conversationalist, conducted a conversation with at 
least ten people at the same time through the windows of my 
car, also extremely friendly. After a time the thing ended, and 
we went along to our meeting, where I heard Pandit Pant and 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, while expounding to s(Hne extent the 
evils of British Imperialism, also ending all their speeches by say- 
ing, “ Nflnd you pay your rent.*’ That shows that the Muslims 
arc by no means extinct as a political party. 

Today cnmmnnal fcding in the political sense of the word — 
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dKHigh possibly not in the old temple musk and oow-lulUng sense 
—•is probaUy as strong as it has been £or many years in India, 
though diere are conversations going on as to the possibility of 
an agreement between the Muslim League and Congress. The 
Muslim League have also accepted nationalism sufficiently to 
put a qualified independence for India in the forefront of their 
programme. Meanwhile, the Muslim League is strongly united 
and organmng itself to fight its political opponents on every 
practical finnt 


The Partt System 

There is one other aspect of provincial autonomy which kept 
presenting itself to my mind. It is an axiom with us that 
democratic institutions will only work if you have at least two 
parties. My own view is that they work far better under a two- 
party system than any other. The great argument for democracy 
is that it enables the people, when they are tired of a government, 
to change it without a revolution, and the easiest way to change 
it is if there is an alternative government to put into power. To* 
day that situation does not exist, as far as one can see, in any 
Province in India. In the non-Congress Provinces communal 
organization and separate electorates make it difficult f(v the 
Parliamentary system to function, because the electorate is divided 
into groups which elect their own communal members. In 
the case the Congress Provinces there is no elective opposition 
to the Congress party itself, and Congress has often been very ui' 
toferant of political opposition. The only place where there was 
any possibility of an opposition Government appearing seemed to 
me to be in Madras, where the Justice party, which ruled the 
Provinces for some years and were very badly defeated in the last 
election, seemed to have hopes of a recovery when the Congress 
had made itsdf sufficiently unpopular, but not immediately. The 
reason for this absence of an opposition is that the Britiffi issue is 
still the dominant issue in the country; that really is the issue as 
to whether Federation is to be put into force or not, and if so, on 
what conditions. Until that issue is out of the way the normal 
alignment of parties based on eronomk differences will not appear. 
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The ocdy other ptwt is about the political pcUooera. Ooe o£ 
the oldest controversies in the British Cbmmonwealth is the 
degree to which in the early stages of self-government full le- 
sponsibility should be transferred to Ministries and the degree to 
which the Governor should exercise over them a veto or control- 
ling force. If you look at the history of Cape Colony or Australia^ 
you will And equivalent disputes of this kind going very far back) 
and I think the “ crisis *' which has just arisen has cleared the 
air and been of benefit to everybody. It has made it clear that die 
primary responsil^ty for law and order must rest with the re- 
sponsible Ministers; that is the key to the whole business. But 
it has also made it dear that the responsible Ministry must dis- 
cuss with the Governor each individual case. My own view is 
that the right course is that in doubtful cases the Governs should 
leave the responsibility with his Ministers, but warn them of what 
he bdieves to be the consequences of their action. If he then finds 
that he is right and they are wrong, he then is in a poridem to 
invoke his spedal responsibility with a reasonable chance of 
getting the support of public o{nnion. I think that it is the lesser 
evil to run the risks involved in diat course than to do anything 
which will undermine the responsibility of Ministers themselves. 
Further, 1 believe that in the future more and more the quesdon 
of whcdicr or not a Governor can use his special responsibilities 
will depend on whether his exerdse of them commends itself to dis- 
passionate and independent public opinion in die conununity itself. 

Therefore I think that the recent controversy has been useful, 
just as the discussion as to the meaning of responsible government 
which preceded the advent of Congress Ministers was useful. I 
shall be surprised if any new serious problem arises between the 
Ministries and the GovemOTS until the much more difficult prob- 
lem of Federation has come to the foreground of discussion. 

I do not discuss Fcderaticm, partly because that aspect of the 
Constitution is not yet in force, and pardy because 1 have written 
on the subject in The Times, and there is no time to discuss it 
now. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING LECTURE 

A ifEZTiNQ of the Assocudon wa« held at the Cazton Hall, Westminster, 
S.W. I, on Tuesday, March 8, 1938, when a lectun was given by die Most 
Hon. the Marquess of Lothian, C.K., on “ Impressions o£ the Working of 
the Consdtudon in India." The Right Hon. Lord Laxnington, c.c.m.o., 
C.C.I.B., was in the Chair, and them was a large attendance. 

Ihe CHAiRiuif said : t will preface my brief remarks by malting mention of 
die death of one of our distinguished Vi«-Presidcnts, Sir Harcomt Butler. 
He had been (or a quarter of a century a member of the Association, and 
was made a Vico'President on his redrement from the Indian Administra- 
tion. It is eiacdy two months ago today that he preuded at a meedng of 
the Associadon, held in honour of Sir John Anderson, who had just 
returned from Bengal; and now today many of us were present at the 
memorial service in Sc. Margaret's Church, Westminster. 

This afternoon we have to welcome here Lord Lothian, who both as 
Mr, Philip Kerr and Lord Lothian is well known to the general public of 
this country as having great experience in political life. He requires no 
words of commendation from my lips. As regards India, he was a member 
of the Round-Table Conferences and the Joint Select Committee, and he 
was Chairman of the Indian Franchise Committee that had to plan a vast 
increase of the electorate in India. 

Having done all this work, he recently made a tour in India to see the 
political develc^unents and what changes had been effected under the 
reforms. The visit was much more than one of enquiry; it was in effect a 
mission of goodwill, and be exercised his influence in the cause of ordered 
British and Indian cooperation in the great w(»rk of rai^g India to 
Dominion status on democratic lines and building up her nationality. For 
this purpose Lord Lothian got in touch with the different leaders of political 
thou^t, and he not only visited Government Houses and the palaces of 
Princes, but he also shared the homely life eff Mr. Gandhi in his village 
home near Wardha. He has come ba^ well equipped with knowledge of 
udiat is taking place now in India in the political spheie. 

I mig^t say ffiat he is coming to us as a rapporteur, and therefore he 
will probably speak at greater length than is usu^. I mention this to save 
disappointment, because there are many here who would like to take part 
in a subsequent discussion, but as the meeting must be finished at six 
o'clock, it may he desirable for the subsequent, proceedings to take die 
form of questions to Lmd Lothian. 

With those words I beg to call upon Lord Lothian to address us, and to 
thank him very much indeed for having permitted the Association to 
arrange for his fint public talk on India since his Ktum from that country. 

(The lecture was then delivered.) 
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Mr. Laiuza: I would Ulu to ask Lord Lodiian whether he ooticed in 
the seven Provinces where Congress Ministries were in office that the 
fundamenia] basis of democratic government was in imminenc danger of 
being destroyed by an outside,, dictatxuial coterie— namely, the AU'India 
Congress Committee— constantly attempting to impose its will on those 
Ministries, and the Ministers themselves showing willingness to submit to 
its dictation. 

Lord Lothian : I think the answer is this; 1 did not see any evidence 
of die All-India Congress Working Committee interfering in dte responsi- 
bility of the Ministries within the strictly provincial spheres. On the other 
hand. Congress, like the Muslim League, is an All-India movement. It is 
quite obvious dut if and when the Federation comes into being, it will be 
the Waking Committee, or some of its main members, and the members of 
the Central Executive of the Muslim League, who will presumably be the 
Ministers at the centre. 

Therefore you have mday die unnatural, temporary situation, in which 
two nation-wide movements are only functioning, so far as responsibility is 
concerned, in the provincial sphere. If you look at Canada, Australia, or 
die United States, you will find diat the pditical parties which fight 
provincial or state elections on the one hand, and all-American or all- 
Canadian elections on the other, are the same parties. 

In India the Ail-lndia CoagKss Working Committee is dealing with the 
All-India aspect of Congress politics, and so far as I can make out is not 
interfering with the responsibility of tbe Ministers, so far as dieir con- 
stitutional responsibility for Provincial Autonomy is concerned, though it 
discusses general policy with them. They are two separate things. And I 
think you will find, if you look at die proceedings of tbe Muslim League 
at Lucknow, that they also took views about All-India politics. 

Mr. Java Deva : It seems to me that no policy or event can he judged in 
a sort of abstract way; it has to be judged in the light of die concrete 
situation. So though the Congress, when they wen in opposition, asked 
the peasants not to pay len^ or when in the L^sladve Assembly diey 
voted against any defence expenditure, it is perfectly Jegidmate, it seems to 
me, that when fficy come into power Pandit Pant and Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru should ask the peasants to pay rent, or Congress members should 
approve of strengthening the defence force of India. There is nothing 
inconsistent in diat. 

Hie Chaixuan : I should like to ask one question. When Federation is 
accomplished, do you diink there will be conflict between die Provincial 
Govemments and ffie Central Government? 

Lord Lothian; The President has asked, if and when die Federadon 
comes into being — put the “ if ’* in— there would be any conflict between 
die Provinces and the Central Government 

I do not sec any reason why there should be more conflict in India than 
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diere is ia odicr Federattons, far die muen that under the Consdtutioii 
there u on entirely separate set of powers whidi is disdiarged by the 
Pravinicial Goveraments on the one side and the Centra] Governmeot on 
the other. There is a small group of powers in which bodi can legulats, 
and where, if there is a dispute as to which has a prior right, it is eidicr 
settled the Supreme Court or by the deciuon of the Vicerc^. But the 
Provincial Government cannot trench upon the sphere of the Federal 
Govemment or vice rerm. Therefore there is no likelihood of conflict. 

Of course, there may be situations like that which arose in die case of 
die United States over slavery in the Southern States. You can imagine 
situadons in which the policy pursued by certain Provinces may have 
effects outside their own boundaries — for instance, in communal matters — 
or may even seriously aif^ the interests of the Federal Government, in 
which event some conflict of view mi^t arise between the Provincial 
Governments and die Centre. 

But there are constitutional means of dealing with that situation, and I 
have never met anybody who diou^t, if Federation comes into force, that 
conflicts between the Provinces and the Centre were likely to present a 
serious difficulty, except that the Provinces would always want more money 
than the Centre can provide them with. 

Sir Maugolm Sxtok : I was very much interested in what Lord Lothian 
said about the new relations between the Civil Service and the Ministers. 
The Indian Civil Servant seems to be, to some extent, coming to the position 
of the Ifome Civil Servant. Instead of having himself to decide on questions 
of policy, he must advise his Minister, stating his own views frankly. If the 
Minister does not accept that advice, the Civil Servant has discharged his 
duty and has no further personal responsibility for the action that is taken. 
But Lord Lothian’s testimony as to the good relations between the Ministers 
and the higher members of the Services is very gratifying. 

However, what has been worrying some of us is the position of the minor 
district officials, like the lower ranks of the police. Can Lord Lothian tell 
us whether the village local administration is finding itself again, and the 
police perfonning their functions without molestation? That is a point of 
supreme importance as regards law axid order. 

Lord Lothtah ; It is very difficult for me, who had to scurry round India, 
CO have any real evidence on pmnts of tiut kind. One heard criticisms &om 
faodi sides. But die impression I got very definitely was that the authority 
of die Ministry over the administration was consolidating; and diat they 
were resisting more and more interference unaudioiized fcdlowers. The 
fear that had been frequently expressed in the past, that Congress might 
attempt to break down the adatinistFative structure of India, has proved 
unfounded. There seemed to be no evidence whatever that that was going on. 

In rertain Provinces die problem of dealing with the extremcr Congicss- 
men was much more acute than in others: but I think what a leadii^ 
member of the Working Committee said to me is true : “ You may take it 
from me that the primary ol^ea of Congress is to prove that diey can make 
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an governmenf of the Provinces. We iuve to prove 

we thatl be immeasurably monger for deaHog with the problem of Federa- 
tion in the future if we ^ve done so.” 

Sir Bsm&swsui Mvdaluk: 1 should like to take the opportunity 
expressing the indebtedness of many of us for the very sympadi^ and able 
manner in which Lord Lothian has surveyed the Indian situadon. The 
masterly survey we have had from him this afternoon is only another 
iilustradon o£ the range of Us analydcal mind. 1 remember the previoQB 
dme Lord Lothian visited India as Chairman of the Franchise Committee, I 
was in his rompany going from Province to Province. The rallying cry for 
the other side was, “ Lothian go back !” 

With almost everything be has said tonight I am in entire agreement 
There is one small point, however, on which I should like to express a 
certain amount of diffidence. I refer to that pmnt, because not only has he 
emphasized it tonight, but in the course of his recent letters to TAe Times 
he laid stress on it Ic is a very important point relating to the differences 
that may possibly arise between Ministries and Governments. Lord Lodiian 
said that if at any dme it is necessary for Governors to interfm, It must 
be under circumstances where the population, which is unprejudicedi which 
is icnpaitial, will realize that the Governor is right and the Ministen wrong. 
I entirely agree with that, but I think there is a situation v^ere that may 
not always be possible. I wish to suggest that there may be oexasions when, 
if a Governor were to overrule his Ministers, it may be possible that, while 
impartial opinion is really on the side of the Governor, it may not express 
itself fox obvious reastms. 

I can understand situations where the Governor has been forced to inter- 
vene, where a large body of intellectual and intelligent opinion feels the 
Governor is right, but in the dreumstanoes, owing to the environment 
already created, it may not be possible f«- any section of the coii|munity to 
come forward and express hs views quhe clearly on the side of jtovemu'. 
Therefore J si^gest that the broad propositioo that the test ofihe poor’s 
interference is whether piddic ojunion is on bl« side has a nece$saty*'n,'rp]lary 
tiiat on certain occa.^sbV'^'u'l' dciit perhaps on the very nature of tbiy^siie) 
it may not be posstbt | ^ overnctf to find that bis action — justified as it 
is by all the canons <d .. L .ay and justice — commands die explicit support 
ci any section of the po^’Ziation. I just wish to enter that caveat 

Lord Lothian : 1 agree with (he qualification Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar has 
made. One of the difficulties in India is that, for the reasons I gave, in so 
many Provinces there is really only one party. You will not get the healthy 
working of democracy until you get at least two parties, because the inevitable 
consequence a ungle party is that that party, whatever it may be, tends to 
be intolerant and to make it difficult for those who hold contrary ojnoions 
to express them fieely. That is inherent in the one-party systom, as we see 
clearly in many parts of Europe today. Once the Federal issue is settled, I 
believe .you will get die begutniogt of genuine political reform in India, 
provided the inaroatiottal utaatioo does not upset everything. 
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Sir Malcolm Sbton : It gives me very great pleasure to move a vote of 
diaoks to my old friend. Lord Lothian, for the exceedin^y interesdog calk 
be has given us. We want intensely to know what he thinks about Federa- 
tion: hut we thank him for the very great value and interest of what he 
has told us of the impressions he has formed during his tour at the 
autonoimous Provinces. We are really grateful to him for coming here and 
giving tu so full and frank an explanation of what be hu seen. He has 
devoted yean oi study to India, a^ I feel sure that we have all learned a 
great deal from his address. 

Also I should like to ask you m thank our President, Lord Lamington, 
for so kindly coming and taking the Chair on this occasion. (Applause.) 

The Chairman : I thanlc you for having included me in the vote of thanks. 
I am proud to be here on this notable occanon. One satisfactory thing was 
Lord Lothian’s reference to the good relations which exist between the 
Governors and the Civil Service. It means that they have now learnt to 
regard one another with respect and good feeling. 
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THE PflNDU ALMANAC 
By W. £. VAN WijK. 

(Director of the Municipal Museum of Educadoa at Hic Hague.) 

Many years ago I applied at the office of the library in the Biidsli 
Museum for an entrance card. The ^tleman at the desk asked 
me which subject I wished to go in tor. Hindu chrondoCT}’* 
I said. “ Good gracious,'* he replied. And he gave me the tidci^ 

Ever since I have often had occasion to remember his exclamu' 
tion; indeed, it proved to be a complicated matter. To the 
European mind time is materialized in money and the calendar 
reduced to a simple table (A dates— for the Hindus the course of 
life has remained a reflection of the course of time eternal. In all 
their actions the calendar regulates their conduct. 

The first and incomplete information about a specific Hindu 
calcndar'ieckoning dates from 1738, and is due to a Danish 
missionary, Ghristopher Walthcr; it was published, with some 
mathematical remarlcs of the great Leonard Euler, as an appendix 
to a work of Baverus. But it t^ nearly a century for the sdcntiiic 
world to have a work at its disposal giving first-hand information, 
collected and published by a man deeply conscious of the import- 
ance of chronological study for the understanding of civilization. 
I refer to “ Kala Sankalita (being) A Collection of Memoirs on the 
various Modcsaccording to whi^ the Nations of the Southern Farts 
of India divide Time. ... By Lieutenant-Colonel John Warren: 
Madras: Printed at the College Press, 1825.” The Dictionary of 
National Biography docs not mention this servant of the Com- 
pany, n<x could I find elsewhere any bic^raphical notice about this 
unassertive student. The following particulars are gathered kom 
the preface of the book itself and from information which I 
received through the Honor^ Secretary of the India Society. 

It appears from information supplied by the Public Record 
Office that the author became an Ensign in the 33rd Regiment of 
Foot July 29, was appointed Lieutenant Msuch 9, 1799, and 
Captain July 3, 1806, in which rank he was transfcnxd to the 
56m Foot on December 26, iSii. In the army list of 1819 he is 
noted as having retired; there however, no evidence of his 
having gone on retired full or half pay, whilst he is called 
Lieutenant-Colonel on the title-page of his book and even Colonel 
in the Madras Public Proceedings, Fort St. George, February 25, 
1825. 

Here we find quoted a letter (No. 23) from the Secretary to the 
Board of Superintendence for die College, directed to the Chief 
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Secretai^ to Government, submitting propels relative 


Warren s wenrk on the Hindu and Muhammadan methods 


to 

of 


computing dme.” This letter is a highly interesting document; it 
informs us that the then acting Board was fully conscious of the 
scientific value of the imdertaking, that they npectod little appro* 
dadon from the Court of Directors— warning me Chief Secretaiy 
from a previous reference of their intendon to have the book 
printed— and that they considered Warren as a man of laboriotis 
application and talent. We gather also from the same letter that 
Jow Warren devoted more than ten years to the work,* that he 
was in constant communication with Adysashya Sastry, the Hindu 
astronomer of the College; that Warren received 500 pagodas for 
the copyright (“ a very trifling compensation for the intense labour 
and research which it has cost the learned author ”) and another 
TOO pagodas for expenses in travelling between Madras and 
Pondicherry, and finally that only 250 copies of the book were 
struck off at the press, of which 150 were delivered to Colonel 
Warren to be at ms disposal.” 

This last detail explains the extreme scarcity of available copies 


now. 

In Lieutenant-Coloncl A. S. Waugh’s Report on the Progress . . . 
of the Great Trigonometrical Survey ot India (Parliamentary 
Paper, House of Cmnmons, No. 219, of 1851) we find further 
about Warren the notice : “ Belonged to the ancient noblesse of 
France, t to which country he returned after the peace . . .” 

This is practically all 1 could find about the founder of these 
studies; I hope that these lines will catch the eye of a reader who 
can add new material to our knowledge of the history of his life. 
The principal sources of information about the astronomical con- 
cations and numerical data of the Hindus are the Siddhantas, 
Sanskrit works in verse of great antiquity. Of the oldest of these, 
in any case of the most important, a fine translation with excellent 
notes has been published by the American Oriental Society already 
as early as i860; the translation is the work of a missionary, 
Ebenezer Burgess, the chief commentator Professor Whitney. 

This siddhanta, called the Surya Siddhanta, professing itself to 
be revelation of t^ supreme being, the Sun, and therefore held in 
high esteem, claims ror itself an immense age, but it contains 
many reminiscences of Greek astronomical science, even in its 
vocabulary, which do not allow of placing its origin before the 
first centuries of our era. In its present form it is commonly 
accepted to date from about the year a . d . 1000. 


* General Mackenzie in vcd. 58, p. 3 of his MSS : “ Capt. John Warren 
fwwards a calendar for 1810 with nia improvements.*’ 
t Markham’s Memoir an the Indian Survn, and ed. 1878 : *' lliu officer 
was descended from a nobk French family, by the modiers side.” 
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The app^ancc of dm great study gave a new impulse to the 
study of Hindu astronomy, which dll mat time still expended on 
the researches of Bentley, whose work, however valuable, shows too 
many lacunas, the author disposing of an inguffident amount 
data. Within the following thirty years there appeared the studies 
of Biot, Sachau’s translation of Alb^ribl’s India, an edition of 
the Panchasiddhanti^a of Varaha Mildra, by Thibaut and M. S. 
Dividt, to mention oiUy the most important. The Indian calendar 
was expounded by Hermann lacobi of Bonn in two imptntant 
treadcs in the first two volumes of the Epigraphia indtea, cd. 
Hultzsch (1892 and 1893). 

The articles of Jacobi, printed in large folio and accompanied 
by a bewildering amount of numerical tables, are extremely diffi- 
cult to read; particularly the second goes far beyond the limits 
what may be expected of the mathematical interest of lawyers or 
philologists, who occasionally get to deal with calendaric questions. 

At present our chief sources of information about the Hindu 
calendar are the works of Robert Sewell (partly in collaboration 
with S. B. Dikshit) and D. B. Swamikannu Fillai. The com- 
pilation of their works has involved a tremendous amount of 
labour. Studying these books as a chronologist, I vn& struck by 
the fact that the ways followed to obtain the numerical data of 
their tables* arc not indicated, and in trying to trace them I was 
for(»d to the conclusion that none of these authors had followed 
the exact prescriptions of the siddhantas. In a series of airidcs in 
the Acta Orientalia between 1921 and 1926 I explained an arith- 
metical method for finding the true values with every desired 
degree of accuracy, and I am now publishing the first instalment 
of three-figure tables, which rover only eight pages, allowing one 
to find the moments of beginning of tithis over a range of several 
thousands of years, and which I trial to make re^y compre- 
hensible to anyone who is willing to devote a few hours to read 
the explanation. 

The Hindu calendar is used by the Indian people in the form 
of pancangas, which are yearly printed all over the vast peninsula 
for numerous localities in every vernacular. A pancanga— as the 
name indicates — is a book containing five essential chronological 
elements— viz., the vara or weekday, the uthi, the l^arana, the 
yoga, and the na\satra', the years are counted according to difi^ent 
eras and according to a period of (mo^) sixty years, based on 
the movement of the planet Jupiter. Tne week is a seven-day 
week, die day a solar day counted from actual sunrise in true local 
time to the next sunrise. The tithi is a purely agronomical or 

* Sewell’t tables cover more than yoo great quarto pages; the complete 
edition of SwamikanQu's tables fills 7 strong volumes. 
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astrological cQnception> being the time which the moon needs to 
travel 12 degrees from the sun. As an element of dmo-reckoning 
it does not occur in other but Hindu chronology; its duration is 
never less than 0*896 mean solar days and never more than I'Opi 
days. This implies that a tithi may b<^;in at any moment dE the 
civil dzy. A month is the time elapsing between two consecutive 
New huxHis (or between two consecutive Full Moons); its duration 
is about twenty-nine and a half days. There are always thirty 
dthis a month, but twenty-nine or thirty sunrises. The civil day 
of the month obtains a serial number according to the tithi, whicn 
is current at sunrise; therefore it happens frmn time to time that 
two tithis begin within the space of two consecutive sunrises, and 
occasionally dso that the sun rises twice on one and the same tithi. 

In the fint case the first of the two tithis, that on which the sun 
does not rise, cannot convey its serial number to a day, which 
implies that the counting of the days of the month is interrupted; 
it is, however, not the day but the tithi which is called expunged. 
An expunged dthi is generally considered inauspicious. In the 
second case the tithi conveys its serial number to two consecutive 
days, which get therefore me same serial number — but again it is 
the tithi whiw is called repeal. 

In the illustration, which shows a page of an actual pancanga, 
printed at Ahmadabad, wc notice that the second tithi is expunged 
and the fourteenth repeated. The pancanga notes that the 13th 
tithi ends at 5636; we have read this as 56 ghati^as and 36 
after sunrise, or 94 of a day. And this is not even a dose case; 
often only a few j^s more or less may determine the omission 
or intercalation of a certain tithi. I cannot enter more fully into 
the matter through lack of space, but from what I have seen it is 
already obvious that we have to deal here with a highly com- 
plicated chronological system, the complexity of which shows its 
primitiveness and the importance of studying it for the under- 
standing of the Indian mind and history. The complicated nature 
of the Hindu lunar-solar calendar is chiefly caused By the fact that 
it reckons with true movements of moon and sun, and not with 
mean movements. As far as 1 know, it is the only example of this 
type which ever came into use.* Many calendars were based on 
actual observation; for instance, in the old Jewish dvilization, and 
still in certain Muhammadan centres, the month is accepted as 
beginning with the appearance of the new crescent of the moon 
in the western sky. But this can hardly be considered a calendar 

* In Oennany the date of Eacter was computed on a purely astronomical 
basis from itoo till 1^2. 'Elw French republican calcnd^ (i79>x8o5) 
accepted the day of die astronomical autumnal equinox as New Years Day. 
Ilicse are the only two examples of astronomical time-ieckoning I can 
furnish besides (he Hindu pracnce. 
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as it serves a month only. It is impossible to imagine a dvilized 
nation without a calcn^ which allows of being calculated in 
advance. A calendar based on mean movements presupposes 
astronomical observadems padcntly continued and set down £or 
centuries. But a calendar based on true movements presupposes 
an astrmiomical sdendfic system of such a degree of development 
that the results of calculations effected according to that system are 
generally believed to be in accordance with the results of actual 
observadems. Among the Hindus— who as a rule showed them- 
selves poor (^servers— the results obtained by calculations accord- 
ing to the siddhantas had even precedence over actual observation : 
numerous are the inscriptions stating a <xxtain grant to have been 
made at the moment of an eclipse of the moon on days which 
most certainly must have passed without the moon having been 
eclipsed. An analogous example may be found in the *' pascal 
Full Moon^” which, in the centuries preceding the Gregorian 
reformation, scxnetimes was more than three c^ys ahead an 
actual moment of Full Moon. 

The Surya-Siddhanta accepts the planets — and sun and moon 
arc considered planets — to move in circles round the unmoving 
earth at speeds varying from moment to moment. To explain 
and calculate these irregular movements it imagines a drdc, called 
epicycle, the centre of which moves along the same circle as the 
planet itself. The speed at which this centre moves is imvarying 
and equal to the mean time the planet takes for its movement. 
Round the circumference of the epicycle moves a second point at 
constant speed; its revolution is completed in the mean period of 
the planet’s revolution. There is a difference in principle between 
the Ptolcnuean theory and the conception of the siddhanta: 
Ptolemy makes the planets revolve in the epicycles; for the 
siddhantas the epicycles are only a means for calculating the true 
places. Moreover, the dimensions of the epicycles, whi<£ are con- 
stants in the Almagest, are subject to contractions and expansions 
in the course of each revolution in the system of the siddhanta. 
These particulars led Burgess to conjecture an independent 
original Hindu astronomy. 

The ang^e between die directions towards the planet and 
towards its mean place is called the eqmtion of the centre^ this 
equation is calculated by means of trigonometry in a very peculiar 
way, requiring the determination of the sine for each angle, the 
tiddhan ta giving the values of the sine only for multiples of 225 
minutes or arc. The weak spot in the existing tables (excepting 
perhaps Swamikannu’s tabled lies now in the determination of 
the equation of the centre, which is found by means of inter- 
polation between two of the twenty-four equations resulting from 
the tabular values of the sines. The Hindu sine, however, not 
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bong a continuous function of the ande, such a method does not 
yield results which are in strict accordance with the prescriptitns 
of the siddhanta. I calculated for my tables the values of the 
equations for every day of the anomalistic month or year, and 
convinced myself ^t the values obtained in this way allow of a 
linear interpolation, using not more dian three decimals of a day. 

For the Hindu his ca^dar is of equal importance as it is to 
the Jew, whose calendar is sometimes called his catechism. A 
friend of mine wrote to me from India, when I had asked him to 
send me a pancanga, that he could persuade his servant to part with 
it only with great difficulty, as the man could no more live without 
it than a European without a toothbrush. 1 wondered often how 
such Indians Imow the civil time of the tithi-^dings. A Hindu 
man of science, travelling through Europe, whom I asked about 
this problem replied diat they Iwvc the “ sense of time ” to the 
second. Thou^ this seemed to me somewhat exaggerated, it is 
undeniable that a religious veneration of dme, pioudy maintained 
for at least twenty centuries, cannot fail to cause a notion of time 
mcomprehensiblc to the European mind. 

Nora (added during correction).— After this article had been 
written I was infemned that Colonel R. H. Phillimme, Survey of 
India (retired), who is engaged on the preparation of a HisttHry of 
the Survey of India, has collected a f^ biogra^y of John 
Warren, which is to appear in due course in the Official Records 
of that Survey. Altho^h Colonel Fhillimore has graciously pro- 
vided me with ample mformation concerning the outcome of bis 
studies, I do not feel justified to antidpate his publication. 
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THE NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES* 

Br Count J, F. van Limbu&q Stulum 
(Netherlands Mioiner in London.) 

It is gratifying to note that interest cxbts in this country for the 
Atiatic portion of the Kingdom of the Netherlands. Such interest 
is understandable at the present time, when the map of Eastern 
Atia is no doubt studied by many who were formerly content 
with mere geographical names, without asKitaining the location 
of the places to which tiiey refer. British interest is especially 
welcome to us as it is above suspicion, and it is based on a com- 
munity of interests. It is reciprocated. Probably nowhere in the 
world, for example, has the operation of the reforms in British 
India been studied more closely than in Holland and Java. This 
is natural, because we are both feced with a s imilar task. For 
centuries both our nations have been ploughing the field of 
colonial administration, and although our methods have diflered 
in accordance with the diversity of the factors which confronted 
us, our aims and ideals have been the same. We are convinced 
that we arc carrying out this work to the best of our ability, and 
1 am thereh>rc always pleased to hear an Englishman declare that 
British cclcanal admimstration is the best in the wocld. This is 
just as it should be. If that were not his conviction, and that of 
the whole nation, there would be something lacking, and it 
would be felt that Great Britain had failed to do everything in 
her power properly to discharge her self-imposed duty of offering 
to peoples who live under conditions of religion, history, soil, and 
climate totally different from her own, the best chances in life 
and <^>cDing up to them a horizon which attracts them and to 
which they progress under the leadership and with the support of 
a well-tried guide. 

Whilst thorefore appreciating the soundness of your convictions, 
based on a glorious record, I would add that we arc equally 

* Based on an address delivered befoie the Royal Empire Society m 
January 18, >958. 
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firmly canvinced that we arc also doing our duty, as good 
g;uardians, towards the peoples of the Netherlands East Indies, 
and therefore do not fear comparisons. 

This is no captaUo benevolentite. I feel that in these strange 
dfflcs we cannot sufiSdendy stress the fact that the edifice we 
build must rest upon moral foundatimis. We do merdy 
administer; we live with those we administer. We know them, 
we know their needs. Within the limits of what ran be finan> 
dally achieved, we endeavour to give them what they need. With 
them we rejoice m a good harvest. If a crater bursts and the 
bubbling lava scorches the slope of the mountain, we rush to the 
rescue. The Indonesian is not Nind to our motives. Aristocrat 
or plain countryman, he appreciates the treatment that is not 
merely utilitarian, tiie contact, the intercourse, in which the 
human element is given its right. 

Here is an example. It happened during the Great War that 
a number of Netherlands Indies merchantmen lying in a foreign 
port were commandeered for service under another flag. The 
new captains would have liked to keep the native crews, and to 
these people the ofifer of earning their livelihood and serving mi 
board ships with which they were so femiliar was tempting. Yet, 
what happened? Without any prompting on the part of their 
Dutch officers, the crews silently walked ashme, ranged them- 
selves along the quayside, and gave their ceremonfel sahite — the 
“ sembah ” — as the Dutch flags were hauled down. One must 
have the faculty of understanding a motionless and soundless 
demonstration of a mass of people squatting down like statues, 
of people whose purpose in foregathering one realizes. If they 
are silent it is because words would destroy the essence that 
emanates from them. 

I hasten to pass on to facts, but 1 hope I may have brought 
to you a little of the atmosphere in which I should like this lovdy 
country of the Indies to appear befme you. 

Curiously the birth of our Empire in the East was due to the 
action of the sbEteenth-century King of Spain, who forbade tiic 
Dutch to enter Spanish and Portuguese ports. Natfigare neeesse 
estt so the Dutch found the way to the East Indies themselves and 
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wrestied the secret of die route from the Portuguese, who would 
not allow other nations to share it. The great geographer, 
Flanchis, provided our adventurous navigator, Houtman, with 
the charts to make the voyage possible, and when his vessels 
returned to port in 1597 laden with pepper and nutmegs, his 
arrival was celebrated as a great national triumph in spite of the 
loss of life and the terrible hardships which this first venture had 
entailed. 

I wish that I could show you these islands of brilliant sunshine 
and drenching rain, where the elephant may bar the way to 
the traveller's car, and the incessant chirp of the cricket deafen 
you, where the tjitjak lizard clinging to the wall, and the toad 
at your feet flick the mosqmtoes into dieir mouths; where the 
brilliant red of the flamboyant adorns the plains, and the 
spathodea seems m drop blood from its crown on to the hillsides. 
Could I but lead you into a Javanese Kraton, the walled palace of 
some native prince. Who speaks of transience? What arc the 
changes in the shadow play and epic poems? Where can be 
found a charm to vie with the gamelan or with that of the 
dandng maidens a Sultan's court? 

But do not take my word for these things. Go and see ior 
yourselves if it is possible to exaggerate the beauty ctf these 
islands. But it is impmtant to choose the right season! Do 
not attempt to escape the rigours of the English climate by 
visiting Java in the winter I The rain might hold you prisMicr 
in your hotd. The East Monsoon, or dry season, is the time 
for travel. You will find in Java a long range of mountains 
with good, hospitable hotels at various altitudes, and at 
feet a wood fire; a blanket by night. You will see the sun 
rising over the Boeroeboedoer, and if you are lucky, the moon 
as well. You will fed something of the Australian winter in 
the winds of East Java, not far from Bali, which dueatens to 
hrmmr the Mccca of the tourist who cannot hdp turning the 
children into beggars. They make fun of the globe trotter with 
his topee which docs not become him and which he doesn’t 
know how to wear. 

In the of Flores again you admire the famous red and 
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Uuc lakes. In Timor you find an acrodFome which is the jump- 
ing-off place for the dangerous last hop to Port Darwin. And in 
New Guinea you will shudder at die stories ol the head-hunters, 
now peaceful villagers. Travel further to northwards, and 
visit Christianized Amboina and Banda, the land of the niitmrg 
gardens, and wlutc marblc^floored manuons that speak of bygone 
splendour. You will perhaps find a bird of para^se frenn New 
Guinea in a meichant’s godown, but happily there is a great 
slump in this trade. The peak of Tcrnate rises up before you, 
you pass it by, and reach northern Celebes— the twelfth province 
of the Netherlands— the Minahassa, with its almost fanatical 
devotion to the House of Orange. Next go west to Borneo, and 
see Tarakan with its culfields, the present northern ternunus 
of the Royal Nedierlands ln<hes Airways. Prom dierc to Manilla 
would be a mere “flip." 

Having come so far, let us pause and take stock. In West Java 
you saw the Soendanese, a cheerful people, dressed in gay colours. 
Next came Middle and East Java, with a population more sober 
in character and outward apparel, mudi given to ceremonial 
courtesy, especially in the Sultanates. You have met the uHqm- 
torn C hinaman— of whom there are a good million — and the 
immigrant Madoerese, as well as the Arab from Hadramaut, who 
still manages to make a good living out of the respea inspired by 
the ctAUitiy of bis oti^, thoogj^ pubaps net v> good as fosmcily . 
You have seen fertile country, paddy-fields with their splendid 
system of irrigation, plantations of rubber, cocranut palms, tea 
and quinine estates, sugar mills, fields of tobacco, large pmts, 
such as Batavia, Semarang, and Sourabaya, and hill stations and 
mwns such as Bandoeng and Malang, where retired officials 
gladly settle down in order to avoid the worries housekeeping 
in Europe. You have passed imposing buildings, banks, universi^ 
ties, hospitals, and sanatoriums. You have travelled along endless 
roads thronged with p«lestrians, past volcanoes, with tibeir 
waving columns of smoke, and mountain streams and great 
reservoirs. In fact, you have travelled along the high road from 
Singapore to Sydney. 

In New Guinea and Borneo you discovcied that we are dose 
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nw^ibours. But there is yet another island, die most imposii^ 
<rf them all and where we are right opposite each other. I refer 
to Sumatra, the names of some of whose mighty plateaux and 
gigantic volcanoes may be familiar to you from the nam es of 
ships, such as Dempo and Sibaja\. Some of the districts also 
have a familiar ring about them — ^Palembang, Benkoelen, and 
Brastagi — the hill station above Medan. The situation may 
not be quite as described by the En^sh lady who travelled in 
those parts and wrote : “ 1 went to Java and Bali, and to Sumatra, 
but that is ours, of course.” But all the same, we arc very close 
to what we call the opporite Peninsula. Singapore and Penang 
are <xily an hour or so away by air, and not inconsiderable 
numbers of British vbit Brastagi to enjoy the cool climate. 

But it is not only the British tourist whom we are pleased to 
welcome. We rejmee in the fact that many of your countrymen 
have enormous interests in Java and Sumatra. A hundred million 
pounds sterling seems a modest estimate of the British capital 
invested in the Netherlands East Indies. The estates of Anglo' 
Dutch Plantations of Java Limited arc as large as an English 
county, and you also have vast rubber, tea, coffee, and oil-palm 
estates in Sumatra, such as those of Harrisons and Crosfield. 
Banks, merchant houses, stores, administrative offices, insurance 
companies, oHistitute invisible ” sources of income. It is a rather 
sore point with some of my countrymen that English firms con- 
trol the exports of tea, rubber, and sugar. In this respect we have 
fallen behind, but it does no harm in itself; we have only ourselves 
to blame for a lack of what may be described as merchants’ broad 
vision. Be that as it may, we have always been glad when 
foreign capital was attracted to the Netherlands East Indies — and 
welcomed it; the greater the diversity, the better for us, and we 
on our side have always guaranteed the foreign investor the 
opportunity for peaceful and uninterrupted development. Thus 
German, American, French, Swiss, Italian, Japanese, Norwegian, 
and Bel gian capital is also invested in the Netherlands East Indies, 
and both country and Treasury benefit therefrom. It is not only 
a question of money for us. When, fix’ instance, a foreign com- 
pany builds cxcdlent houses for its employees in Java and dse- 
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where in the Netherlands East Indies, an example is thereby 
set for others to follow. 

Bdtish-'Nctherlands cooperation has also been demonstrated by 
the well-known jemt restrictions on the production of rubber, tin, 
and tea. Shipjmig is another pemt on whidi we have much in 
common, although naturally Dutch shipping preponderates, 
largely through the efforts of our popular Royal Packet Naviga- 
tion Company, commonly called KJP.M., which does not rest 
on its laurels, and in spite of pessimistic prophecies made such a 
success of their new China, Java, South Africa Line that they are 
now putting three new ships on this run and will perhaps extend 
it m South America. 

The number of British passengers using Dutch boats is a source 
of great satisfaction to the companies concerned, notably to the 
Nederland and Rotterdam Lloyd, which have become especially 
popular with the British public for the short trips they organize 
to Marseilles, Genoa, Algiers, and Port Said, although it is diffi- 
cult to obtain passages to and from the last-named port. Singa- 
pore is of great importance to Dutch shipping, as all our ships 
call there, and Singapore’s great shops are much in demand by 
those who wish to provide themselves with outfits. People going 
out to Djambi in Sumatra even buy all their Eurniture and other 
household goods in Singapore in preferaace to Batavia, which is 
much further away, and which, moreover, they do not vitit. In 
fact the Archipelago is so situated that a man may spend years on 
a tobacco plantation in the east coast of Sumatra without ever 
going to Java at all, as those who get leave proceed to Europe as 
quickly as possible. No doubt the improved idr services will 
change all this, for a man is hardly likely to leave the East with- 
out seeing at least something of Java, when he can get from 
Medan to Bandoeng in a single day. At the same time the 
amenities of Siunatra itself are improving with startling rapidity. 
More and mwe roads arc bong built. If possible ihe scenery is 
even more beautiful than in Java, and it is certainly more attrac- 
tive to those who love nature in all its pristine purity. 

Batavia was founded by Coen for the Dutch East India Com- 
pany in 1619. It has remained the capital ever since. It is the 
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seat of the Council of the Indies and most of the Departments of 
State. It is here that the People’s Council meets. Opinions di^r 
as to the wisdom of concentrating all this administrative work in 
a hot coastal climate. My own view was that more work can be 
done in a ax)l climate like that of Bandoeng, where the War 
0 £ce and the PubUc Works Department arc situated. However, 
it is not only a diderence of opinion, but heavy expenditure and 
a serious clash of interests, which prevent the removal of other 
departments from the coast, and life at Batavia has been made 
healthier and more pleasant by a good water supply, swimming 
hach^ the improvement of the roads to the hills, and rapid trans- 
put by rail and air. When air<onditioning comes into general 
use, it will no longer be necessary to seek the cooler climate of the 
hill stations, but ofSccs and bedrooms will be kept cool in die 
same way as are the sleeping-cars of our railways. It may be 
useful to add that the variations in the temperature are slight, 
owing to the proximity of the ocean. The temperature on the 
coast varies between 79 and 80 degrees, and drops by one-half of a 
degree (^‘’) for every 100 metres increased altitude. 

Life among the European community presents, I believe, a 
dificrent picture from that in British India. The Dutch prefer to 
keep their children with them as long as posuble, and there are 
good European schools everywhere. These form a complete 
system of education, culminating in three University colleges, a 
law school, a medical school, and an engineering college. There 
is, besides, extenuve provision for native education, but the 
European schools are everywhere open to native students who arc 
destined to receive more advanced education. 

The results achieved by European medical science in the 
interests of public health may be called truly prodi^us. Cholera 
has virtually disappeared. For vaccination against smallpox we 
have the Pasteur Institute at Bandoeng, typhus is combated by 
inoculation, and malaria by draining the breeding places of the 
anopheles mosquito. The number of sanatoriums for tuberculous 
patients is continually increasing, but the number of patients in 
the villages is proving unexpectedly large, as is the case in Europe, 
and it will be necessary to virit and treat these in their homes, as 
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it is not possible to build enough sanatoriums for thrm all. 
Plague first showed itsdf twcnty-iive years ago, and the 
measures taken for its effective exterminatian arc an expenave 
business. These mostly consist in improving the conditions of 
insanitary native houses, to prevent the disease<aiTying rat from 
nesting in the hollow bamboo uprights. Quite recently an and- 
plague serum has been prepared by Dr. Otten. Beri-beri is no 
longer the scourge it was. The spread of the hookworm disease 
is being prevented. But the best results of all arc (Stained in the 
fight against framboesia, or yaws, by injecdons with ncosalvarsan. 
Once the medical service had found the wonderful edect of this 
specific, it considered it its duty to place it at the disposal the 
suderers free of charge. But a curious result ensured. The nadves 
had no faith in a medicine that cost nothing. It could not be 
much good, they argued. So a small charge was made, and 
dnee then padents have shown themselves eager for treatment. 

Mr. Harold B. Buder, Chief of the Internadonal Labour 
Bureau, who visited our Indies last November, expressed his ad- 
miradon of the extreme care taken on the east coast of Sumatra 
of the labourers' health. He was struck by the number and the 
organization of the hospitals and the excellent pathological labora- 
tory. One of the most remarkable things to which his attention 
was drawn was the conuderable use made of native labour for 
all kinds of work which in Europe is done by skilled hands. 
These nadves did responsible work as accurately as it could 
be done by Europeans. This cheap production— so he said — 
makes one think. 

When I have conducted you from Medan, along the east 
oiast of Atjch to Sabang — the first pmrt oi call on the outward 
journey, you will have traversed the district which was die most 
recently pacified, and where we encountered great difficulties for 
many a long year but which now, opened up by roads and estates, 
witnesses the arrival of immigrants from the Batak-lands and 
Java, who help to create totally different conditions. 

In Sumatra, above all places, you must allow time to admire 
the primeval forests, plateaux, wide rivers, enormous agricultural 
enterprises, boldly engineered roads, and world-famous dlficlds. 
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You should study socutl experiments such as die migration of 
natives from Java, the woiit of missions^ and dme should also 
be found to look at what has been done to help the most wretched 
of all dying creatures--the lepers. 

Some of you may recall the name of Deli— a name which 
formerly conveyed the idea of riches. Deli — the land where you 
quickly became rich by growing tc^iacco, in the same way as by 
growing sugar in Java. Such stories die hard, but they are 
things of the past, not of the present. The past docs not lie far 
bdiind us, but it is gone for good. No man, however good his 
position, will ever again receive a bonus of j^ioo,ooo in a year. 
The sugar agricultural industry was hard hit, and hardest of all 
when British India started her own sugar industry. And the 
famous Deli tobacco'growing industry passed through a period 
in which it lost 000,000 in one year. The gilt is off the 
gingerbread. 

Being essentially an exporting country, the Netherlands Indies 
are super-sensitive to the world’s markets. They suffered severely 
when the prices of staple aimmodities fell during the depression, 
and the State suffered with the individual — a serious matter in a 
country where more is expected from the Government than in 
Europe. That the population did not go short of actual necessi- 
ties during the years of depression can only be attributed to the 
ffict that the prices of imported articles of consumption also 
declined sharply. Most of these imports came from Japan, who 
bade fair to drive all the older importing countries from the 
market. 

The Netherlands Indies became sixty years ago a free trade 
coimtry in the sense that all preferential duties favouring imports 
from the Mother Country were abolished, and this system of 
maintaining one customs tariff for all goods of any origin con- 
tinues to be in force today. A few years ago it was found neces- 
sary, like in the British Crown Colonies, to stabilize imports of 
textiles and a few other <x>mmoditics by means of quotas. The 
average of certain basic years was selected and each foreign 
country was allotted its full proportional share. This scheme 
works satisfactcmly and has resulted in Lancashire regaining 
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SOUK of tfae Java tra<ie virhich it bad lost to Japan. If the dder 
selling countries had lost their Netherlands East Indies market, 
they would soon have ceased to purchase the country’s produce. 
Moreover, the Indies themselves produce commodities other 
than agricultural, which had to be |»otected against unchecked 
competition. The rice-growing industry also required protection 
against the importadon of rice at too low a price. On 
the other hand, the consumer — that is, every native— had to be 
sa^uarded against an excessively hi^ price for his [uinciplc 
article of diet And so some quotas were introduced (for manu- 
factured goods), whilst rice impcffts were subjected to a system of 
Govcriunent licences, and the cultivation of other foodstuffs at 
home was encouraged. 

With the improvement of commodity prices the situation be- 
came easier, cspcdally when the guilder came off the gold 
standard. More money began to circulate among the natives, 
especially in the Outer Possessions, where they sometimes re- 
ceived more than they could wisely spend. The result of this 
increased prosperity was that in the Sumatra rubber districts im- 
ports of textiles, sheet-iron, sewing machines, biscuits (to menticai 
a few odd articles) all increased. Sarongs, batiks, and furniture 
were purchased from Java, cattle from Madoera. All this was 
of great importance to the Java industries — large and small — 
which employ thousands of hands. The population there is very 
dense — ^up to over 1,500 per square mile. West Java has benefited 
by better prires for tea, rubber, quinine, and coconuts. But the 
rise has been much less marked in the case of tobacco and sugar, 
and conditions in Middle and East Java have improved very much 
less— in fact; in some districts hardly at all. 

The various economic measures taken by the Government to 
meet the slump have had remarkable results, of which 1 will 
mention two; 

There was a time when die native population was dependent 
for its food on the import of rice. In 1936 only 224,000 tons 
were imported, as against a home production of four millicm 
tons. The situation in regard to soya beans-^an important com- 
modity — is amilar. In 1936 imports had ceased. 'Ihe reason 
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was partly that more land had become available through the 
leductKXi of the sugar crop, and partly that the population 
had taken the advice of Government officials and plantif^ more 
crops for home consumption. 

It might be argued that a coantiy with such a fevourable trade 
balance should not attempt to achieve self-sufficiency. But firstly 
it is a great advantage for the population to be able to obtain 
their rice and other foodstuffs at thdr own front doors, so to 
speak; secondly, it is not certain that the scries of good harvests 
will rantinue,* and thirdly we know from our experience during 
the Great War how extremely difficult it may be to purchase rice 
abroad. Finally, it is by no means certain that a commodity such 
as rubber, which is now being produced synthetically in Europe 
and America, will always remain the important article it is today, 
and Deli tobacco no longer occupies its fexmer position in the 
world. Hence the Government has to pursue a conservative 
financial policy, although it is sometimes hard to refuse money 
in a country where there is sdl! unlimited room for its advan- 
tageous spending. That the need to do so exists and that such 
money is of tangible value was demonstrated when Holland 
recently placed twenty-five million guilders at the disposal of the 
Indies. Even so hundreds of dreams did not become realities, 
but wisely spent, this modest sum did a great deal of good, and 
may do more in the future. 

How hard the country was hit by the depresrion appears frmn 
the fact that imports dropped from 1,166 million to 274 million 
gwlders. This had one good effect, not confined to the East 
Indies — namely, the drastic reduction in production costs. The 
reduction affected both natives and Etiropeans, many of whom 
were hard hit. But as a result of the wholly praiseworthy 
manner in which people adapted themselves to altered circum- 
stances and the admirable manner in which those who were 
able to keep their heads above water lodced after thar im- 
poverished relations as long as they had food enough to go 
round, die distress was not as great as in odier countries. As it 
was, it was severe enough, and is not yet completely at an end. 
For the first time the European population were faced with the 
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spectre which existal in the Motherland — ^namely, unemploy* 
meut. The actual 6gure$ may not appear alarming, but unem.'' 
ployment weighs heavily in a country where the white jnan must 
keep up his position or lose caste, llie feet that the guilder went 
off gold, together with the rise of commodity prices, htoug^t 
great relief. 

Between 1930 and 1935 exports dropped from 1,192 to 459 
million guilders. During the first six months of 1937 they rose 
again m 485 millions, and they probably approached the one 
thousand million mark before the end of last year. The following 
figures relating to the first five months of the years 1935 and 1937 
show the increased value of exports : 


Tin Rose from ii to 28 million guilders 

Native Rubber ,, „ 18^ „ 62 „ „ 

Estate Rubber „ „ 25 „ 60 „ „ 

Oil products „ „ 37 „ 62 „ „ 

Copra ,, „ 6 ,, 27 y, n 

Palm Oil „ ,, 2 ,, 9 >» M 


The nadvc rubber planters experienced a veritable boom. Whereas 
in X935 they received barely 24 millions, they stood to receive 130 
millions last year. True, they were guilders of 80 cents, but 
thanks to various Government measures, such as the reduction of 
import duties, they are little the worse for that. 

Imports increased proportionately. During the first quarter of 
1936 cotton textiles were imported to a total value of about 13 
million guilders. During the corresponding period of the past 
year their value has risen to about 22 millions. The value of 
bicycles imported during these two periods rose from 637 thousand 
to one million two hundred thousand guilders. Both these 
articles are mainly purchased by the native population. 

Before giving you a rapid sketch ctf the way in which the 
Netherlands Indies ate governed today, I should like to say a word 
about Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, one of the most remarkaUe 
men who set his stamp in the Far East during the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The lasting monument to his name is the city of Singa- 
pore, which he founded. But he also did great work in Java, where 
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he was Lieutenant-Governor frun i8ri to 1816. He abolished 
forced labour, and restored to the natives the foil use of their crops 
in return for a land tax which be instituted. He was a brusque 
man, as Coen bad been before him, and he was the enemy of the 
Dutch, but his refotms mar ie a turning’pmnt in colonial ad- 
ministration. He showed a keen interest in languages and ethno- 
logical subjects; he cultivated die acquaintance of educated 
natives and during the five years of his administration secured 
for himself an enduring position among the great Governors of 
the Netherlands Indies. There is a monument to the memory 
of his wife in the Botanical Gardens at Buitenzorg within a few 
hundred yards of the Governor-Geneiars Palace, which is pre- 
served by us with pious care. 

Hie Government of the Netherlands Indies consists of a 
Governor-General, the Council of the Indies, the " Volksraad,” 
or “ People’s Council,” and the Heads of Departments. The last- 
named may be likened to Ministers ci the Crown in Europe, 
except that they are responsible to the Governor-General only, 
and receive their instructions from him alone. Although the 
Governor-General has extensive powers and a very large measure 
of independence, he has, when shaping his policy, to bear in 
mind the fact that the Minister for Colonies in Holland must 
be able to assume responsibility in the Dutch Parliament for his 
acts. 

Until the beginning of the present century the Government of 
the Ncdierlands Indies bore a character which in modem par- 
lance might be termed authoritarian, but was so dependent on 
the Home Government that even the budget, for example, was 
drawn up, not in Java, but at the Hague. Eventually, however, 
the need for decentralization was felt and IcKal Councils were set 
up and charged with specific duties and provided with the neces- 
sary means for carrying them out. Such Councils now exist 
everywhere, in the towns, in the more developed parts of the 
Archipelago and in the Java iRegencies. The institution of the 
R^ency Councils made it necessary for the Regents to preside in 
public over meetings, at which each member was free to express 
his opinion on any subject These Regents are native function- 
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arics, members of the old arismerade families of the land. Thdr 
authority is based on thdr origin and traditions and it will readily 
be understood that modem demands led to difficulties. How- 
ever, the system has this advantage, that it continually imposes 
upon the Regents — as valued supporters of the Central Govern- 
ment — the task of acquainting themselves thmoughly with all 
subjects which arc likely to come up for discussion at the Council 
meetings. 

At the outset, when the decentralization was limited to purdy 
local matters, the necessity arose of giving the people an oppor- 
tunity to express their opinions in a representative body. Thus, 
after very protracted prdiminaiy preparations in Holland, the 
“ Volksraad or “ People’s Council was established in 1916. 
It was originally a purely advisory body, but the debates on the 
budget after the manner of the Dutch Parliament furnished it 
with an opportunity to express its opinions on a variety of subjects. 
In fact the Government of the day had no reason to complain of 
its lack of critical powers, and even the most experienced officials 
were astonished at the volume and scope of its criticism. The 
chairman, a Dutchman, was and is appointed by the Crown. Of 
the cniginal 38 members, 15 were narive. Half the number were 
appdnted by the Governor'General, in order to secure a proper 
representation of all the various groups, currents of opinion, and 
interests. 

Since its inception the Volksraad has undergone a profound 
change. It has become part of the legislative machinery of the 
country. The Govemor-Gcncral no longer requires the assent of 
the Council the Indies for his legislative acts, but exercises his 
functions in this respect in dose collaboration with the Volksraad. 
He is ^1 bound, however, to consult the Council of the Indies 
before submitting any legislative proposals to the Volksraad. Hie 
authority of the Council of the Indies has remained unimpaired, 
and inclusion therein of two native members in recent years was 
felt to be the natural consequence of the spread of education 
among the indigenous p(^ulati(Mi. It remains with die pecula- 
tion to demonstrate that that which became necessary in a 
political sense will also prove beneficial, inasmuch as the efficiency 
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oi the Council and the experience and knowledge it possesses 
will increase as a result of native membership. 

The budget is now compiled by the Governor-General with the 
active assistance of the Volksraad — ^which now numbers 60 
members — but must be finally approved by the Dutch Parliament, 
which adjudicates in cases where the Governor-General and the 
People’s Council fail to reach agreement. 

It would appear to the c^jectivc observer that the present system 
offers the native population the full scope in the field of politics 
to which they can at present be considered to be entitled, and that 
years must elapse before they can fully avail themselves of present 
opportunities. The political system as now existing has not 
always worked smoothly, but there is no reason why it should 
not work admirably, provided those in authority display tact and 
understanding. 

It stands to reason that not only the British capitalist who has 
invested his money there is interested in the East Indian Archi- 
pelago, but all those who appreciate the significance of the com- 
monications between Singapore and Australia, the more so because 
it is quite certain that if rain penetrates our roof, yours would 
begin to leak too. 

Perhaps this is not as widely understood as it should be outside 
a limited circle of statesmen and sodedes like your own. Yet the 
fact that a Hollander has been invited— not for the first time— 
to speak here about the Netherland Indies, proves that a growing 
consciousness exists of the interdependence of our interests. May 
that realization become more general through the good offices of 
the Royal Empire Society ! We have our common anxieties as a 
result of devdopments in the Far East. Centuries of cultural 
work lie behind boffi of us and each will steadfastly play his part 
to prevent the destruction of that which he has so laboriously and 
successfully built up. If in former times we have been rivals, it 
is evident that the protection of our cultural achievements in those 
territories is a problem which we have in common. Let it not be 
thought, however, that we allow oursdves to be lulled by the 
confident expectation of a big brother’s support. No, we too are 
a nation with cool heads and steady nerves. We are of the same 
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fibre as our forc^thcrs. Character was their greatest virtue. We 
are very much awake and making great sacrifice to guard our 
house. 

This is certainly not of our choice; we caiuiot do otherwise, and 
forced as we are by what we see happening around us, we are 
acting on the assumption that possiUy we may have to rely on 
oursdves alone. 
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THE SECURITY OF INDOCHINA AND SIAMESE 
IMPERIALISM 

By Colonel Fernand Bernard 

(Picsideat of die Fianco-Siamcse Boundary Commission, 1904-1907.) 

On November 5, 1936^ in a letter addressed to bfr. Yvon Drlbos, 
Minister for Foreign Aflairs, the Government of Bangkok de- 
nounced the Treaty of February 14, 1925, which at the present 
moment governs the relations between France and Siam; and they 
announced that, as from the month of November, 1937, they in- 
tended to regain their entire liberty of action. An identical 
decision was made in ccmnection with all the powers with whom 
Siam had concluded agreements in the past; and this fact should 
be emphasized. It is no^ in fact, a case of an isolated special 
measure which cut be regulated by l^ateral agreements; it is a 
general measure, which weets a number of powers in varying 
degrees, and it would be necessary for an understanding to be 
reached between the principal countries interested in order to 
achieve equitable solutions, so as to maintatn and consolidate the 
amicable relations which have obtained between ourselves and 
Siam fen* the past thirty years. 

Nevertheless, although the initiative assumed by the Govern- 
ment of Bangkok interests a large number of countries, this initia- 
tive produces special problems as far as we arc concerned. The 
Siamese Kinraom is sandwiched between Burma and the 
Federated Malay States on the west and IndoChina on the east; 
our vast Colony has 1,800 kilometres dE frontier in common with 
Siam; the Mekong, which crosses and also serves Indo-China, the 
Laos and the C^bodge, has an international character over a 
length of more than 800 kilometres, and Siamese as well as French 
ships can navigate it freely. Finally, from the first days 4^ the 
establishment of our Colony, and for more than forty years, there 
have been numerous conflicts between Siam and ourselves, and 
we were only able to put an end to these thirty years ago by 
reason of a reciprocated spirit of equity and comprehension; we 
do not wish to see these rebtm. Fm’ this reason, it has seemed 
necessary to me to analyze before you the gssgnrial clauses of the 
1925 Treaty, and to study the possible consequence of their do- 
nundation. 

These essential provisions arc as follows: 

1. In Article a of the 1925 Treaty, the two contracting parties 
confirm the frontiers established l^tween dieir territories by 
jHxvious agreements, and guarantee both to respect them. 
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2. In the same Article, they undertake, over the whole length of 
the Mekong frontier arid an equal extent on either side, not to 
mflintain any additional armed forces to the police forces necessary 
for maintaining public order. 

3. In Articles 3, 4, 6, and those fc^wing, persons cocung from 
both countries, and companies any kind constituted in accord- 
ance with the legislation of one of the countries, enjoy the ri^t 
to cxerdse their profession freely on the territory of the other, to 
a(^uire, possess, sell, transfer, all proper^, whether built or otW- 
wise, to be used for commercial, industrial or agricultural purposes. 

4. In Article 15, France recognizes the ccKnpletc autonomy 
Siam as regards customs and hs^ matters. 

5. By virtue a first protocol annexed to the Treaty, French 
citizens, who had up to mat time benefited from the jurisdiction 
of the Consular Triounals, were subjected to the jurisdiction of 
the Siamese Courts. 

6. A second protocol provided that a complementary agreement 
be made between Indochina and Siam for the purpose ttgu- 
lating, in particular, navigation on the Mekong ana the judicial 
reguution of the river; this agreement conceded to Siam rights 
identical to those which we alone had enjoyed since 1893; it 
admitted that the frontier was constituted by the thalweg the 
river, and that a zone of 25 kilometres on either side of the 
Mekpng should be entirely demilitarized. 

Among these provisions, which would subsist for one day after 
a denunciation the Treaty if we bowed to the decisions of the 
Siamese Government? 

Up to now, these decisions have not been the subject of a public 
decl^tion. We know in any case that Siam intends henceforth 
to refuse to all foreigners — and consequently to Frenchmen — ^the 
r^hts to property which they have enjoyed by virtue of all pre- 
vious treaties, and that they have decided also to do away with the 
demilitarized zone and to maintain, if they think tit, garristms 
even on the banks of the Mekong. 

These are two points o£ capi^ important, and on these two 
points we could not accept the requirements of Siam without 
compromising to an irremediable extent the econcxnic and 
political interests of IndoGhina, and even perhaps her security. 

^ The suppression of the rights to property which we have enjoyed 
since 1856, and which have been confirmed and extended by every 
treaty up to 1925, would mean going back seventy-five, years, and 
would USD mean an intolerable vidation of all the agreements in 
respect of the position of our emigrants established in Siam. 

The suppression of the demilitarized zone is still more serious. 
It was precisely because ior years we had to put up with repeated 
incursions of Siamese troops into Indo-China that wc conndered 
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it aeoessstrj, in 1893, to iKutralize a strip of land 25 kilometres in 
width on the ri^t bank of die Mdtonff. Later when, as a result 
die Treaty of 1907, we were at last smle to settle the diderences 
which separated us, we wished to show our willingness to main- 
tain peaceful relations between the two countries, we oursehes 
accepted on the left bank of the river the same obligations and 
limitations as we had previously imposed on Siam. 

The institution of a demilitarize zone on both the French 
side and the Siamese side of the Mekong is the most striking sign 
of our friendly intentions. It is reasonable to wonder for what 
reasons Siam intends to erase the peaceful agreement which we 
ccoiduded; whilst the events which have been produced since the 
signature of the 1925 Treaty not only entitle us to abandon the 
guarantees which we acceptra or gave ten years ago, but ratiier 
compel us to seek additional guarantees. 

In fact, for ten years, Siam has not ceased to arm. Whilst we 
in Indo<!!hina only maintain in the whole country 25,000 troops, 
cither £ur<^an or indigenous, the Siamese army on a peace foot* 
ing is composed of 60,000 fighting troops, and can be mobilized 
to 300,000. Even though no dai^er confronts Siam, and their 
only two neighbours, Great Britain on one side and France on 
the other, have never ceased to maintain the most cotdiai relations 
witii them; even though along the whole length of our common 
frontiers, whether at Camboc^ or at L.a(», and for a depth of 
three to four hundred kilometres we have neitiier a company of 
men nor a gun, the Siamese Government finds it necessary to raise 
a navy, an army, and an aerial fleet, for the maintenance of which 
they devote nearly one'third of the budget resources, and for 
which we are compelled to ask ourselves the postiblc use. 

To this question, however, the Siamese Govemmoit has 
replied. On April 3, 1937, the Bang\o\ Times published the 
main parts of a statement made by Luang Bibul, Minister for 
War, which was broadcast over the whole of Siam, and which our 
stations in Indo-China have been able to pick up. 

We shall amtent ourselves by quoting the nnam parts of this 
statement: 

The Minister has shown that there are countries more for* 
tunate than Siam, who can devote 60 per cent, of thdr budget 
receipts to their armaments. But we are poor, and we have 
besiacs the matter oi national defence other services which 
must be maintained. This is die reason why we can onl^ 
allocate 20 per cent, of our receipts to national defence. This 
cannot be called a great deal, if we consider the fact that 
the benefit derived from the operation is certainly greater 
dum the value of the funds so employed. 
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When once die war services have taken their proper place 
in the State» and the foreign has recognized mar power, 
the progress of the country will be guaranteed and accented, 
because nobody will dare to put a spoke in our wheel as is 
the case today. It is from Germany that we must ask lessons. 

Twenty years after the Great War, Germany realized how, 
as a resmt of their defeat, they were inferior to the other 
powers in military means. They only ceased to decline as a 
military power when Mr. Hider succeeded to power. 

It is be who, giving his body and soul to the matter, has 
succeeded in giving Germany her military power, in the 8|)^ 
of two as thi^ years. After this, Germany was in a posidon 
to denounce the Treaty of Versailles, which fewbade her to 
carry out the progress which she desir^. At the time, both 
the small and great nadoos raised objections to the conduct of 
Germany; but she took no notice whatsoever, and nobody 
was cap^lc of applying any constraint. On the other hana, 
she found support. AU this is explained maely by the fact 
that she was known be strongly organized in a military 
sense. At the present moment, Gcnnany has regained a posi- 
tion oi great power, and has no need to ask anybody's per- 
mission to play her game. 

Before Mr. Hider came into power, other German states- 
men had attempted to negotiate with the other powers and 
the League of Nations itscIL The &ct remains, however, that 
they never succeeded in obtaining anything by these metlKids, 
and the majority of dicm wore dicmsclvcs out at the task, 
without their diplomacy produdng the slightest result. 

This single example is sufficient to show how Germany 
was able to overcome her difficulties by reason of her military 
power — the nation being fr<nn top to bottom a nation of 
soldiers. It must not be forgotten, however, that Germany 
undertook other enterprises, and diat, as soon as they con- 
sidered that thev had achicvol sufficient from a military 
point of view, they immediately devoted themselves to dieir 
economic progress. 

Japan, which is an Asiatic power like ourselves, at one 
time found themselves at the level which wc occupy now; 
that is, in their relations with the other powers it was for 
them to make all the concessions. Only Japan understood 
the importance for them of advandn? rapiffiy. That is why 
they started to put their house in oracr by providinjg them- 
selves with a strong army. It is to this policy that they owe 
their victory over Russia— a power whim at diat time was 
considered m be of the first impwtance. 

Afterwards, Japan ended by being placed among the 
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numbers of the great powen; and they have not ceased 
during that dme to incFease their h>Fce$. 

In efi^ they devote about 60 pu cent of their bud^ 
receipts to armaments, so that, if their receipts amounted ukc 
ours to 104 mUlion ticos, they would spend 62 of these on 
their land and sea forces, whilst we ourselves only spend 
26 millions out of 104 on reinforemg our army and navy. 

So now that Japan has spent so much on strengthening her 
military fwces, her industrial and commercial progress 
appears in full swing, amply because the fear of her power 
prevents others from interruptittg diis progress. 

In addition, by reason of diplomacy, the Japanese delegate 
to the League of Nations itself was able to leave the Assembly 
with a serene countenance, as soon as he considered that bis 
country could not obtain their due by diplomatic means. 

* * « • • 

The orator then proceeded m deal with the conquest of 
Abyssinia by Italy. Italy had recourse to arms to oHiquer 
territories for the benefit of her population, which lacked 
colonies. It was military power which made the operation 
possible. No other method was capable of producing such a 
success and of giving victory. 

The orator recalled that it was the milit ary weakness of 
the old Italy which prevented her from maintaining properly 
the demanm of the colonial territories which she presented 
to her allies after the war. Honour is therefore <mc to M. 
Mussolini for having been able to construct a powerful army 
in his onintry, and for having been able to mue use of it to 
carry his various enterprises to a successful end. 

• • • • « 

The mere brute, for example, needs fangs and claws to 
defend itself and procure its food. Man, although placed 
more highly in the scale of beings, nevertheless shows fear 
when confronted by this animal, not because of its appear- 
ance or its voice, but because of these fangs and claws. The 
tiger is a very wise animal, and he waits until he has these 
fangs and claws before venturing upon distant expeditions. 
At first he is dependent upon his mother, anH cannot risk 
hunting except in the neighbourhood of his lair. The same 
applies to the nations; they must wait until timr has pro* 
vided them with fangs and claws before they can undertake 
any enterprise whatever. This does not mean to say that we 
should do nothing at the moment except strengthen our 
army. We have still other enterprises to bring to a successful 
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conclusion; but they must be conducted in accordance with 
the proved principles which have just been cited. Ihe work 
accomplish^ by our Government shows that this is really 
their policy, 

» • • « • 

What are the enterprises to which Siam has the intention of 
devoting herself after she has finally produced a sufficient force 
to impose her vrill upon her neighhcHirs? This again, the Siamese 
Government itself communicated m us. For two years, the 
present Govenunent has endeavoured to show that the Chakri 
dynasty, now dispossessed all power, had not ceased to betray 
the interests of the nation. They have announced that Siam had 
once within their frontiers all tne populations the Thais lan> 
guage and race, from the imper valleys of the Tcmkin and North 
Annam to the confines of Cochinchina. They affirm that the 
reason why such a glorious position could not be maintained was 
that the monarchic Government allow»l its neighbours Xo impose 
unjust treaties upon it, and that it was necessary to abolish or 
revise such treaties. They showed their ambitions by having a 
map prepared recently by the Army Geographical Services, which 
bore the legend : “ Map of the Ancient Fkontiers op Siam 150 
Years Ago,” which includes the greater part of the Shan States 
and Burma, all the Laotian territory, including the upper valleys 
of the Tonkin and the North Annam, and & whole of Cam- 
bodge. 

This fantastic map, which does not agree with any historic 
reality, was prepared under the direction of the Minister tor Public 
Instruction; 10,000 copies were made and distributed in the 
schools and public establishments in Siam. I have had one of 
these maps in front of me, and a few copies were sent to the 
Quai d'Orsay. 

In tile speech which has just been made, and in the method of 
propaganda adopted, one recognizes pan-Gcrmanic methods; and 
it is impossible not to consider manifestations of this type as 
serious, in view of the past. 

The imperialistic argument which was maintained some time 
ago by the Siamese Minister for War, has already been affirmed 
at other periods. In Bangkok today, it is said— as it was said 
forty years ago— that there ezisted at one time in the valley ol the 
Mel^g and the Me-Nam, from the frontiers of China to the 
Gulf or Siam, a great Empire, which Great Britain and France 
would have delighted to d^troy, and which the Government 

Siam has the rig^t to attempt to reconstitute. Nothing could 
be more false. 

The situation is no l<mger the same as before; in fact, on the 
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cme hand, our interests and those Great Britain awdde, and 
we can act of common accord in preventing Slam from again em> 
ploying an imperialistic pdi<7, full of dangers for her neighbours; 
but on the other hand, tro Siam of today is much more dangerous 
than she was before. Since the end of last century, she has made 
remarkable progress in every sphere; with the assistance of £uro> 
pean counsellors bcMrowed from every country, she has created 
puUic services almost cxclurivcly directed by Siamese officials, 
cruized tribunals, undertaken large works, and raised larn 
military forces. For this reason, she enjoys on the left bank of tne 
Mekong a prestige among the population, which we could have 
balanced if we had follov^ the same policy at Laos. 1 do not 
wish to make mo simple a comparison between the material and 
moral poridon of the peculations subject to Siamese sovereignty, 
and that of the individuals who, in French Laos, carry on a miser- 
able existence under our authority. Unfortunately, it is only too 
(rue that, among all our Colonies, Laos is the one where material 
progress has been of the most mediocre kind, where indispensable 
wo»s have been tiie most neglected, where conditions ci work 
are the most scandalous, and where the abuse of applications has 
provoked the most repeated complaintSw It would be useful, in 
fact it would appear necessary, to institute an enqwry to ascertain 
the differences between the rule from which the Laotians, who 


depend upon Bangkok benefit, and that for those grouped under 
the authority of the Higher R^idcnt of Vientiane. If we wish to 
assure the security of Indo-China in the valley of the Mekong, we 
must carry out great reforms in Laos; but these reforms require 
many years, and we are compelled to look at facts as they present 
themsdves today. If the Siamese tomorrow penetrated into the 
demilitarized zone and installed theii garrisons even on the banks 
of the Mekong, extremely grave consequences might result, and 
our authority in the Laos would be rudely shaken. 

Moreover, if events which could not be prevented took place in 
the extreme east and in the region of the Pacific, the presence of 
Siamese troops in the immediate neighbourhood of our frontiers 
would perhaps make it impossible to organize the general defence 
of the Colony. 

I have endeavoured to show how important it is not to allow 
the movement which has been born in Bangkok to develop, and 
which has been translated into a denunciation of the 1905 Treaty. 
A fnevious official of the Foreign Afiairs service, with whom 1 
recendy spoke on this question, and who also shared all my 
anxiety, expressed the opinion that we could not satisfactorily 
oppose the Siamese cnter^iscs, and dut they would undoubtedly, 
for the purpose of vindicating their theory, take refuge in the 
very agreement which they are now denouncing. He oonsc* 
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qucntly considered that the only means to be employed for avoid- 
ing the difficulties which are imminent would be to apply to the 
International Court at The Hague. 

The problem which is presented, however, cannot be reduced 
simply to a judicial enquiry, of which I am the last to deny the 
usenilness. We are compelled to realize, without doubt, that the 
creation of a demilitarized zone on both banks of the Mek<xig has 
been substituted for other obligations arising out of the 1893 
Treaty, and which were maintained and constuidated by the 1905 
Treaty. But a criticism of the text, and the conclusions which 
can be drawn therefrom, are not sufficient to ensure the safety of 
a country. In order to place international relations on a normal 
basis, it becomes necessary to take into account intentions and 
principles, circumstances and &cts. Hie rights of Siam, whatever 
they may be, arc limited by the reactions, due to the abuse in their 
application, which arc likely to be provoked in the neighbouring 
countries. If they think it necessary, the Siamese may still con- 
tinue to increase the size of their army, proceed with partial or 
total mobilization, concentrate troops in the proximi^ of our 
Cambodgian or Laotian frontiers; but nobody could amrm that 
such measures were nc^mal, or that they did not justify some im- 
mediate counter-measure on our part 

In fact, we cannot allow a tieignbour, whose activities have long 
been directed against us, to revive with increased means a policy 
which has but lately been practised, and which cannot fsul to end 
in an armed conAict. We desire, now as always, to devote all our 
efforts to main tain with Siam those good nei^bourly relations 
which have been established for the last thirty years. We consider, 
however, that the attitude taken up bv the Bangkok Government, 
and of which the occupation of the demilitarized zone shows the 
aggressiveness, would endanger peace, not only in the Mekong 
vafley, but by reflex action in the whole of the Far East, 

Wc cannot hide from oursdves tiic fact that, on the huge Pacific 
chessboard, Siam might be used by other powers against us and 
against allied or friendly countries. We cannot see that our neighs 
bwrs are respemding to a constantly friendly attitude, by the 
bellicose preparations and the suppression of the guarantees to 
which wc desired to dvc a reciprocal nature, so as to eflaoe all 
that the previous conflicts had in the way of Inttemess in tire 
minds 01 the Siamese pet^le. 

We have no intention of replying to provocation by forcible 
means; but if we do not take precautiems at once, we may before 
long be driven into a comer. It is not that wc wish to e x aggerate 
the military force in Siam, We do not give way to a sentiment of 
panic. We are thinking above all of the safety and well-being of 
the IndoGhinese populations whom we protect. The entry 
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Siamese troops mto the demilitarized zone after more than forty 
pears would h&vc the same eilecc on these people as that produced 
m Europe last year by the occupation of tiie Rhineland. This 
time, we could not aa%pt the accomplished fact without losing in 
the eyes (tf the Annamites, the Cambodgians, and the Laotians the 
premge which we at present enjoy, and which, more than our 
military huxe, allows us to ^>vem lndo 4 ^hina and maintain order 
and peace. If, however, we wish to avoid redoubtable complica- 
tions, we must at once take measures in this respect which have 
been too long deferred. Some time, in fact, has elapsed since 
the ip25 Treaty was denounced, and up to the present we have 
abstained from any action. It seems as if we are resigned U> wait- 
ing for the initiative hom Siam. We do not appear to have fore- 
seen, either the possibility of our neighbours brining their troops 
up to the banks of tiie Mekong in November^ or me obligation mi 
our part to reply to such measures by similar measures. We must 
at once make our decisions and make our attitude dear. We must 
make a public announcement of the fact that we do not admit the 
suppression of the rights enjoyed by our emigrants in Siam, nor 
the suppression of the guarantKS on which peace depends. We 
must at once increase our military, naval, and air forces in Indo- 
china, and concentrate suiHcient forms, not at Luang-Prabang or 
Faksc near the demilitarized zone, but at Battambang or Monkol- 
borey within an hour’s flight from the Siamese capital. The part 
to be played is infinitely more important than people would appear 
to think. It is a question of the position in the Far East of all the 
European powers who have directed the evolution oi these ^ 
regions, and whose interests are still predominant there. The 
propaganda which is being liberated in the interior of Siam by 
those who today govern the country, and the menacing worik 
which have been uttered by the Siamese Minister for War, arc 
only manifestations the state of mind engendered in the last 
two years by the weaknesses of the democratic governments, and 
against which we must react at all costs. The tmnor which strikes 
mostly in the extravagant speech of Mr. Luang Bibul, of which I 
have given ext r acts, is the candid admiration of force, and the 
conviction that it is sufficient to express one’s desires energetically, 
to obtain yktsxy without striking a blow and without risk, aim 
that the great powers like England and France will never dare to 
oppose the brutal enterprises of a country determined to assert her 
rumts. 


The victory of Japan over Russia produced a terrific eflect at 
the time on the people of Asia, and we in Europe all felt the 
counter-blast. Wlut would happen if tomorrow a minute country 
like Siam imposed her will upon France? Great Britain, who has 
just installed a formidable naval base at Singapore to ensure its 
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safety and diat of her Dominitma, Holland, whose exutence 
depends upon the integral maintenance (A her possessions, die 
United States of America and Russia, are all interested that Siam 


should not one day become the lumpingotfi point for a general 
conflagration. 

At another time, there is no doubt that one would have aprdied 
to the League of Nati<ms, and have adeed them to fina out 


whether the imKrialisdc ideas which animate the apprentice 
rulers of Siam did not constitute a ^ave menace to peace. At the 
present moment, such a step would appear to be illusory. The 
League of Nations has received so many checks, that we no longer 
dare to ask it to fulfll its rSlc. We mus^ however, And out if we 


have been able to learn from recent events the lessons which they 
bring. The Geneva verdicts are bereft of all importance if they 
are not backed by die indispensable means of action. Tlie ver- 
diets have, however, the one advanta^ of conferring on those 
who are ready to respect them a universal mandate; and in 
countries like ours, considerations like these are not iK^gible. 
The essential point is that France and England be ready to play 
the part which is assigned to them, that they be resolved to snow 
that the policy of rearmament to which they have been forced is 
not a vain manifestation, that the era of capitulations is over, and 
that Siam, if she persists in her mcgalomaniacal policy, will 
prompdy be called to reason. 


(Transkoed.) 
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THOUGHTS ON FEDERATION 
Br A. G. Mokkuj. 

(Late Malayaa Civil Servitt.) 

It is interesdng to observe that while the Indian States are coO' 
sidering joining a Federation, die Rulers of those Malay States, 
which enter^ into a Treaty of Fedoation in 1895, have for die last 
20 years been pointing out that they arc being smothered by this 
Federation, and that within 40 years of this Treaty H-M. Govern-* 
ment has found it netxssary to begin putting into effect measures 
<& decentralization in order to rescue the Rulers and thdr State 
Councils from the clutches of the federal octopus which is gradur 
ally devouring them. 

It would be wrong to draw hasty conduaons by analogy. 
Obviously the same federal agreement would work out very 
differently when applied to different sets of federating units. 
The Simon Report says : “ Every federal union means the coming 
together of constituent elements which, while preserving their 
identities, look to the centre to deal with matters common to all. 
Thus the nature of the constituents themselves has a great in- 
ffuence on the form which the federation takes." 

Let us look at the history of Federation in Malaya, and see 
whether it can throw any light on the Indian problem. 

Immediately before the Treaty of 1895 there were four Malay 
States, the rulers of which had entered into separate treaties with 
Great Britain to govern on the advice of a British Resident, except 
in matters touching the Muhammadan religion and emtoma. 
The circumstances leading up to those treaties are well known. 
Internecine warfare, piracy, general chaos led to our intervention, 
which took place to some extent at the invitation of the rulers 
themsdives. As Sir Frank Swettenham says in his British Malaya : 
“The Federated Malay States were, at first, only places whose 
n ominal julcrs had SO failed to ke^ thdr houses in order that 
thdr unruly subjects had bcccxnc a danger to nd^bouring British 
settlements.’* 

It was the old story which has been enacted in Other parts of 
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the Empire. It is hopeless to try to establufa. law and order in a 
district when in the immediate neighbouriiood chaos and lawless' 
ness prevail. Sooner or later one is forced to intervene. 

In the report of his visit to Malaya in 1932 Sir Samuel Wilson, 
who was sent out by the Colonial Office, says of the period before 
the Federation: 

“At that time the exploitation of the dn-mre resources by 
foreign, chiefly Chinese, enterprise was leading to a rapid opening- 
up (tf the country; and the Malay Rulers and Chiefs had neither 
ihc administrative organization nor the resources to cKreise 
proper control. The result was that the British Residents had 
no option but to gather the reins of government into their own 
hands, in spite of an explicit statement by the British Government 
that dieir functions were not adnunistrative. ... It does not 
require a great stretch of the imagination to understand how, in 
the circumstances, the Residents were forced to create and control 
the administrative systems in the States and to expand and adapt 
them to meet the needs of a rapidly developing (XHintry.” 

The Treaty of 1895 did not establish a central government 
The Federal Council was established by a later Treaty in 1909, 
with power to legislate for all four States. Tlie Fcdcrabon was 
not really complete until 1909. 

By the Treaty of 78^, par. 4, the four Rulers “ agreed to accept 
a British officer, to be styled the Resident-General, as the agent 
and representative of the British Government under the Governor 
of the Straits Setdements . . . and to follow bis advice in all 
matters of administration other than those touching the Muham' 
madan religion. . . 

The Treaty concludes : 

“ Nothing in this Agreement is intended to curtail any of the 
powers or authority now held by any of the above-named Rulers 
in their respective States, nor does it alter the rdatiom now exist- 
ing between any of die States named and the British Empire.” 

Sir Frank Swettenham, the famous architect of the Federation, 
under whose guidance the States achieved such a rapid develop- 
ment and prosperity, gives us in his fasemating book British 
Mdaya some interesting sidelights on the reasons for federating 
and on the reactions of the rulers at the time. “The Malay 
Rulers,” he says, “cordially approved the scheme. It did not 
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touch thdr own status in any way, thm i g h it formally recc^^nized 
the right of the Resident<j<mcral to cxerdse a very large control 
in the affairs of the States. . . . 

“Then the Malay Rulers believed that as a federation they 
would be stronger, mwe important, their views more likely to 
recdve consideration, should a day come when those views hap- 
pened to be at variance with the supreme authority, be it the High 
Commissiancr at Singapore or Se^etary of State in EngjUnd. 

“ By federation the rich States were to help the poor mies. 

“Further, they welcomed federation bemuse it meant con- 
sistency and continuity of policy. It meant the abolition of inter- 
state fictions and jealousies. Above all, they not only accepted 
but desired federation because they believed that it would give 
them in the Resident-General a powerful advocate of their needs 
and their views, and a friend whose voice would be heard further 
and carry more weight than that oi any Resident, or of all the 
Residents acting independendy.” 

The following quotation the same book is significant in 
the lig^t of what happened in later years : “ It was perhaps more 
curious that the four Rulers were equally in favour of a pro- 
posal which seemed likely to deprive them of some authority and 
status.*' 

Clearly, then, in the Federated Malay States the British exer- 
cised control of the States from the start, and when they came to 
federate, the several units were not only weak but under British 
control. At the same time the Federation was looked upon at 
the time by both parties to it as iikeiy to prove a source of strength 
to the States. To quote Sir Frank Swettenham again : “ It did 
not touch their own status in any way, though it formally recog- 
nized the right of the Reddent-Gcneral to c^rcise a very large 
control in the affairs of the States. 

“ The Malay Rulers believed that as a Federation they would be 
stronger, more important, their views more likely to receive con- 
sideration.” 

The Treaty expressly states : “ Nothing in this Agreement is 
intended to curtail any of the powers or authority now held by 
any of the Rulers in tl^ respective States.” It was contemplated 
diat the States should grow and prosper as States while enjoying 
die advantage a common purse and development policy and 
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the pcditical stretigtli afforded by unity. The whole would be- 
come greater than die sum of its parts — this is usually the case, 
in spim of what the mathematicians teach— but the parts would 
still remain. 

What happened P Gradually the federal ^ivernment machine 
grew and took over the detailed administration of the four 
states, e^idendy it is tru^ but almost regardless of the existence 
of the State Governments. Rulers and State Coimdls had next to 
nothing to do, the powers of the Resident were whittled away 
until he could do almost nothing and spend almost nothing with- 
out the leave of the federal authority. 

Let us see what the Wilson Report has to say on the subject: 

“Previous to the Treaty the de facto executive power (matters 
concerning the Muhammadan religion and Malay cusKhxi ex- 
cepted) had been left by the Ruler in each State to his British 
Rerident, who ccmsulted the Ruler whenever he thought desirable. 
The creation, as a result of the Treaty, of a Federal Secretariat 
under a Resident-General, whose advice had to be followed in all 
matters of administratiMi, removed many of the powers previously 
exercised by the Residents to a superior authcoity who was not 
in continuous and personal touch with the Rulers; and the same 
authority took over complete supervirion of the rapidly expanding 
finances of the States; and the unified control which resulted was 
a great stimulus to commerce and development The State 
Governments, even if they had wished, were powerless to check 
centralization in the Federal Government and to escape from the 
ever-expanding activities of the federal departments." 

There were protests from individual Rulers. In 1909 the High 
Commisrimicr “considered tiiat there was a strong feeling <m 
the part of the Malay Rulers against tiie loss of autiiority by the 
State Governments." The powers of the Resident-Genoral were 
curtailed, a Federal Council was set up, the Resident-General was 
styled “ Chief Secretary." The Rulers became members of the 
new Federal Council, and so did their Residents. 

But it made little difference to the trend of things, and Sir 
Samuel Wilson says : “ When Sir Lawrence Guillemard took up 
the duties of High Commissioner in February, 1920, he found 
that some ci die Rulers of die Federated States were not satisfied 
with die porition and were apprehensive diac federal encraacb- 
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mcnt might grow worse.” That was <Mily 25 yean after the 
Treaty of Federation. 

Sir lawTOice GvSiemapd thur puts it ia bis Trmtd Fond 
Records : “ The Rulers had fi)r some time and to an increasing 
extent contrasted thdr own position of subordination to the 
Federal Secretariat with the position of greater freedtun and 
dignity enjoyed in the States outside the Federation, where the 
government is carried on by the Ruler, assisted by a British Adviser, 
direedy responsible to the High Commissioner, who, except on 
some question of policy in which his approval is required, does 
not intervene in the details of administration. All ^ese causes 
had produced in the Rulers and higher Malays in the Federated 
Malay States a feeling of disquiet, and, as I realized when I 
got to know them, a very real ^squiet. There was no failure <rf 
loyalty, no ‘divine discontent,’ but a desire for change in the 
conditions. I felt that they were right.” 

Federal (xntralization afiectnl the English officials in different 
ways. With a unified public works, medical, and other services 
covering all four States it meant better prospects fenr the ia< 
dividual employee of those departments. A bi^er service means 
more big jobs and consequently chances of promotion and of variety 
in a career. On the other hand, the greater freedom from red tape 
in an unfedcrated State makes the work of the civilian in, e.g,, 
a Land Office vastly preferable. There is much less delay in 
getting votes for irrigatiem, bridlc'paths, and s imil ar improve, 
meats. The only other authorities who have u> be consulted are 
all on the spot In the Federation one had to wait about two years 
before getting the money for the work. 

Then again in the Uiriederatcd States there were fewer officials 
to create departmental correspondence and chain the officer to his 
desk, wasting time which might be better spent out in the fields. 
One wdl'known character among the District Officers onned 
the phrase, ” A federal nuisance.” 

so, in 1922, only 27 years after the Treaty of Federation, 
official intimation was given that the question of the transfer of 
power from the Federal to the State Governments was under 
consideration, and tiiat it was hoped to increase the powers and 
ftmetions of the State Coimdls in some important respects. 
Practical steps have been taken to beg^, very gradually, a process 
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decentralizatuKi. Assurances have been given to the Rulers of 
the Unfedezuted States that His Majesty’s Govenuncnt have no 
intention of requiring the Ruler of any Unfedcrated State to enter 
against his will into any kind of Malayan League or Union. But 
it is interesting to note that Sir Samuel Wilson says in his repost : 
“ However, from my discusuons widi their Highnesses it appears 
to me that the Rulers of the Unfedcrated States would be very 
reluctant to commit themselves at present to any doser cooperation 
than there is mday with the other Governments in Malaya.*’ 

There has been strong opposition to the decentralizaticxi pnv 
posals from the commerciaJ community in Malaya and from non- 
Malays. Thu in some ways underlines the obvious advantages 
of a sii^le centralized administration in a small country like 
Malaya— strong financial credit, common service fr>r posts, 
telegraphs, and railways; a emnmon policy &»: land and labour 
legislation; central Customs administration, dispensing vnth the 
curse of internal Customs stations; a general feeling of knowing 
where you are, essential for business enterprise. 

In short, Federation has meant efficiency, ^x)d government, 
rapid development for Malaya, but it has also meant for the States 
the condnued stagnation State Councils, which were left next 
to nothing to do, a consequent lack of interest on die part 
leading Malays in public affairs, and a general obscuring local 
colour and diaracter. There is scxnct^g intensdy depressing 
about uniformity, and its worship in offidal drdes is indined to 
become a ferish. 

Before wc turn to the Indian scene it must not be forgotten that 
the consequences which flowed from the Treaty of 1895 upon the 
four Malay States were due not so much to anything contained 
in the Treaty as to the fact that the States were federated at an 
early stage of their devdopment, when the difficulties oonfrcHiting 
their separate governments tviere overwhelming, lliey were in a 
chaotic state, as we ourselves have been at certain periods of our own 
past history. The consequences would work out very differently 
if a foderadon were to take place for the first dme today, either 
among the Federated or Unfodcrated States. Many du Rulers 
arc Mghly educated men with modern ideas. They are men of 
personality and ability, who have traveUed widely. Tltere would 
be less Ukdihood of them being smothered. Arid it must be re* 
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membexed that a certain degree oi surrender of powers and 
positioa b7 the federating units is of the essence of any federation. 
It is mainly because the units have refused to give up anything 
in the way of sovereignty dtat the League of Nations has broken 
down. Nfflic of the Indian States <xi joining a fedcradon can 
expect to be quite as independent as they arc today, and for them 
it is a quesdon of balancing the advantages of joining against 
some inevitable contraedem of sovereignty. 

There are many difierent circumstances surrounding the pro- 
posed Indian federation which make difficult a comparison with 
Malayan oqicrience. 

The Provinces of British India were, until the recent constitu- 
tional reforms were put into eficct, under a highly centralized 
government. British India was, in fact, a unitary state. The 
Simon Report recognizes the general tendency in a federation once 
formed towards increasing centralization. “ It may be asked,” 
says the Report, “ why the reverse process is recommended today. 
The answer is to be found in the poruliar features of the Indian 
problem. India is moving from autocracy to democracy.” The 
di£culty of large units makes devolution necessary if democracy 
is to come about. The Report says : “ A further reason is that it is 
only in a federal structure that sufiicient elasticity can be obtained 
f<^ the union of elements of diverse internal constitution and of 
communities at very difiFcrent stages of development and culture.” 

It was desired to give self-government to the Provinces of British 
India as a democratic development and at the same time to unite 
them, different as they are in character, under a central govern- 
ment in which they will also take part. Federation is part of the 
process of giving the Provinces democratic autonomy. 

But it is the converse with the Indian States. They have 
already a full measure of local autonomy and they are not under 
the central Government except as regards control of their foreign 
pcdicy and liability to intervention if misgovernment arises. 
Otherwise the States have their own dvil services and armies and 
are masters in thdr own houses. Why is federation recom- 
mended for the Indian States? Tlie answer is given in the 
Simon Report. 

The Report says ; ” In the course of our enquiries we became 
more and mtHre convinrod of the impossibility of continuing to 
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look at one half of India to the exclusion of the other.” A 
number of arguments are carefully marshalled in favour of a 
federation including the States. Common needs; geographic, 
politicai, and economic unity; increadng sense of Indian Nation- 
ality; the fact that India, not British India, is a member of the 
League of Nations. India, moreover, is said to be on the road to 
Dominion status, and if she is to be a Dominion, that Dominion 
should include the entire sub>continent. 

Another important difference between India and Malaya is that 
providon is made in the Indian proposals for separate and differ- 
ent agreements between the Federation and the acceding State. 
To quote from the White Paper : “ But in ti»e case of every State 
which accedes, the powers and jurisdiction of the Federation in 
relation to the State and the subjects of its Ruler will be strictly 
coterminous with the powers and jurisdiction transferred to the 
Crown by the Ruler him self and defined in his Instrument of 
Accession.” 

There is thus no question at the start of general control of the 
States by the centre on a uniform plan as there was in Malaya in 
1895. 

In other cases an even greater protection will be the imdisputed 
facts that some Rulers are enlightened and progressive and their 
Governments models of what should be. The fact, too, that they 
have a highly organized government machinery of their own will 
render it impossible for the Federation to Hood their territories 
with officers who owe allegiance, not to the State, but to a dbtant 
Federal Head, This was one of the main causes of trouble in 
Malaya. 

It may be doubted whether it will matter much where the 
residuary power of legislation is ultimately left. In Canada residu- 
ary power lies with the Federal Government. In Australia it 
remains with the States, who l^slate on everything not expressly 
reserved for the Federal Government Yet we have rcomtiy wit- 
nessed a determined attempt by Western Australia to break free 
from Federal clutches. 

Surdy the point of practical impmtance in considering the prob- 
able effects of Accession to the Federation on a State is not so 
much'the terms of the Instrument of Accession but the mherent 
strength or weakness of the unit Those which are wcU-govemod 
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and kcci^g pace with the times need not fear any diminution of 
their glory, and need only to realize that joining the Federation 
must mean giving up something. Those which are backward or 
indiffercndy govern^ may eventually lose much of dieir identity. 
Much will depend on the personality of their rulers. 

As regards the advantages claimed for such unihcation, we 
must point out that in Malaya we have had for some time Federated 
and Unfederated States existing side by side. If you motored up 
the country from north to soudi you would see nothing or litde 
to indicate where Federation ends and Non-federation begins, bar 
an occasional frontier Customs or police-station. The principles of 
administration arc the same in both. Common policy on such 
things as railways, posts, and land administration has been ob- 
tained by mutual agreement, rendered, it is true, more easy of 
achievement by reason of treaties, which require the State Govern- 
ments to take advice from British advisers, but by no means 
achieved solely because of such advice. In Malaya we shall have 
both sets of States for many years to come. For we have seen 
from the Wilson Report : “ Everything seems to pdnt to its being 
some considerable time before tbe Rulers of the Unfederated 
States are likely to agree to do more than take part in ooradonal 
Durbars or Conferences for the discussion of questions of inteiest 
to Malaya as a whole.” 

The experience of Makya shows that many of the advantages 
claimed for federation are to be obtained without it by negotia- 
tion and agreement with noorfederating units. Arguments for 
Indian federation based on the advantages of conmum postal 
arrangements, etc., are not the most ccmvincing. 

It has been shown that some surrender of powers and position 
by the federating units is of the essence of any federation. 

One aspect of the problem is of especial interest. As the Simon 
Report tells us, “ India is moving from autocracy to democracy.’* 
The establishment of democracy in the neighbouring Provinces, 
and the setting up of a Federal Government on a democratic bans, 
will bring the tides of democracy nearer to the Princes. A 
Federal Government of which the States were members might 
well prove to be a useful shock absorber and a shield and buckler 
against revolution. 
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THE OPENING OF A COFFEE ESTATE IN THE 
BABAEUDAN HILLS 

Br R. O. Ox-ivxR 

The Bababudan Hills are one o£ the finest coffee-growing districts 
in India, being spedallv favoured as re^ds climate, rainfall and 
soil. They are situated in the north of the Mysore State and are 
in the fcvm of a horseshoe eighty miles in len^, the centre 
being occupied by a deq> valley which gives the impression of a 
gigandc crater. This i^cy is covered with thick forests and 
bamboo; at one time large tracts were cultivated by Ryots driven 
into this unhealthy and malarious region by the continual raids 
of the Poliears, but today only a few sparsdy populated villages 
remain. The Hills rise from die plateau of Mysore and are covered 
with fevests, which ^ve way to grass on the high levels, and attain 
an elevation of 6,300 feet. 

The majority of the coSec is planted on the oumr slopes of this 
horseshoe at between 3,000 and 4,500 feet. Such has been the 
success of cof^e-growing on these Hills that it is now difficult to 
obtain land for development at a suitable devadan bdow the 
mist line, which enveWs the higher region in the monsoon. 
Planters living on the ^babudan Hills have besides a healthy 
climate, a great variety of surroundings, and sport. Above the 
plantations on the high ground the scenery resembles parts of 
Exmoor, grassland and woods, which afford excellent sambur 
stalking, made exddng by the change in the direcdon of the wind, 
which often defeats one when circumvendng a small hill or wood ; 
to add to this the sambur returns to ffie woods as the sun 
strengthens, and a fine stag may casually amble into the jungle 
before one is able to get within shot. Bdow the estates is de^ 
dduous forest, scrubby jungle and lantana holding deer, dger and 
leopard; further to the east are beaudfui lakes, which afford good 
duck shooting during early months in the year. 

After growmg coffee for ten years 1 heard a rumour that a Nock 
of 100 acres ww known to me as good land was in the markcL 
This, after short ncgodatbns, 1 was able m obtain at a reasonable 
price. 

Scune eighty or mem years ago an effort had been made to open 
up this land, but quarrels had arisen between the parmers, and 
the dispute was takm to court. Owing te numerous complicadons 
and soil further claims pending the settlement, the estate was 
abandoned. The area under litigation covered 300 acres and was 
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settled in 1932, when a clean title was given to three brodiers, 
who requested the court to divide the land into diree equal shares. 
It was with one of these Indians that I was able to make a deal 


and secure the middle portion. The division had been made into 
three lon^ strips running across the hill from south to north. 

On taking up my property in November the same year I 
found it necessary to open up an old road which had become 
completely overgrown with lantana and impenetrable weed which 
covers large tracts in Mysore. This road, over a mile long, led 
to the lower share and from there zigzagged through evergreen 
forest up to my property. Once in the torcst, wUch was free 
&om undergrowth, we were able to examine the lie of the land 
as a whole. 


The whole 300 acres was undulating and lay in a fold in the 
hills, with a gradient providing a natural drainage not too steep 
to allow soil erosion during the monsoons. The land was covered 
with a secondary growth of jungle; these trees had mwn to a 
great height and a girth of between two and four feet in 
circumference. They had sprung up close together amongst the 
large virgin forest trees, which had b<%n saved from the axe when 
the land had first been cleared, as at that time most large trees were 
con^ered good shade. 

Coffee in India is grown under the shade of trees. Therefore, 
in making a clearing, we leave suitable jungle trees that may be 
used for mis shade. Experience has today told us what trees arc 
best suited for this purpose; in the past any tree was left if of 
suitable size or position. 

Out of my 100 acres I found 60 to be of exceptionally good soil, 
a rich red loam covered with a deep layer of leaf-mould, watered 
by two perennial streams. Of this I decided to clear and plant 
30 acres the first year, the other 30 acres the second season, and 
leave the remaining 40 acres until the planted land had come into 
bearing in the fourth or Bfth year and refunded me some of my 
outlay. 

The first task was to clear the jungle round my boundaries, 
which were supposed to be marked by stones, but it was so over- 
grown that these were not easily seen. 

The survey map showed the boundary stones in the jungle sub* 
dividing the land into different survey numbers. One of these stones 
I was shown by an old Indian. After a short search we found 
three stones denoting my south boundary, and a clear path was 
cleared between these stones. Measurements were taken and 


found to coindde with those on the survey map. It is interesting 
to note that I have always found bound^ stones, as placed by 
die Mysore Survey, exactly correct, but the courses of the streams 
are usually drawn in and not accurately charted, being merely an 
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indication, and these must never be taken for granted, as 1 know 
to my cost. Having found our south boundmes, two straight 
paths had to be cut across the hill £rom the tq) 8oath-«ast comer 
to tbc top north-east comer, and another from the bottom soudi- 
west corner to the lower north-west comer; but this was none too 
easy; owing to the density of the f<»est, visibility was limited to 
a yards. For this purpose I employed a Govermnent Surveyor, 
who, after working three days, retired to Chickmaglur to rest 
1 determined to cany on the work myself. With the help of a 
plaire table I was able m ascertain the angle on which the lines 
of our two paths should run. Two rea^gs were taken by a 
prismatic compass, and these readings were followed step by step 
as we cut the paths, measuring off me distano: at every loo feet 
with a chain. We knew that if we cut directly in a straight line 
for fixed distances we should eventually arrive at survey stones in 
the south-east and north-east comers. 

This work required accuracy with cemstant reading of the com' 
pass, and there was the danger of the large quantities of the iron- 
stone present in the soil affecting its reading. Great was the 
rejoicing when, after having cut the paths the correct distances, 
we came upon our boundary stones within a frw feet of our paths. 
The boundaries of our property were therefore demarcated. 

I lived on an estate a few miles away, but camped out on the 
new one when enough room had been deared for my tents, and 
from there 1 returned periodically to my bungalow to look to 
things at the old estate. 

At this estate the labour either comes from the plains of Mysenre 
— these coolies are Canarcse— or from south-east of Bangalore in 
the Madras Presidency — ^thesc coolies are Tamil. These men or 
their families have come year after year, having setded down to 
cbe work and bormed a habit a{ liking c^ partKular estate,' new 
labour being obtained through their rccommcndadon. A personal 
attachment grows up between master and men, each taking a 
pride m the work of the estate. I hope to build up a labour force 
of these coolies in the future. 

But; in the meanwhile, new labour had to be obtained, and, 
except for a few who themselves applied, having known or heard 
of me, the others had to be obtain^ through a contractor. These 
wcMrkers are not so satisfactory, as they look upon the contractor 
as their master, who may be miles away, and supply several other 
estates. It was necessary, therefore, for me to be on the spot as 
much as possible. 

The first task was to make a nursery and plant it with germ- 
inated seed in January and then to dear tbc rest of die land of all 
but the good-class shade trees before the south-west monsoon 
broke at the end (A June. The land would then be p^ged out 
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and feet-dc^ pits dug 5^ feet by 5^ feet apart. The new seed- 
ling would by tnen be ready and must be planted in these pits 
berore the end of September. 

A few remarks may here be made about the cost of buying land 
and opening up an area of 60 acres. 

Cost of buying too acres of land and planting 60 acres of coffee : 

100 acres of land Rs. S/no 

ist Year. — ^Planting 30 acres Rs. 7,286 

and Year. — ^Planting 30 acres and upkeep on 

30 acres planted me previous year Rs. 8/194 

3rd Year.—Upkeep on 60 acres Rs. 3,365 

4th Year. — ^Upkeep on 60 acres Rs. 3/)ii 

5th Year. — ^Upkeep on 60 acres ending Decem- 
ber, 1937 Rs. 3.373 


Rs. 33,129 

After the fifth year die estate may be taken to be bearing and 
should be a paying proposidon. 

The cost of bringing 60 acres into bearing wenrks out at Rs. 550 
an acre. 

The value of the property may be taken at Rs. 800 an acre, 
although an estate in tins zone could not be purchased at this 
figure. 

It is possible for a planter with limited capital of about ^£2,000 
to buy land (if he can find it) and start opening a small area, and 
plant more coffee, when the original planted area is able to pay 
the cost of opening a further aaeage. In this way many planters 
become in dme the owners of estates. The majority of proprietors 
allow their managers to open up land of their own, as they them- 
selves have probably done in the past. 

A j^acc was chosen to form a nursery for the young plants, first 
ascertaining whether water could be brought to the site. We pro- 
posed to divert a portion of a stream higher up and trace a channel 
following the contours of the land; but in one place, however, a 
TO-feet-deep cutting some 50 yards long had to be made. This cut- 
ting was given out on a lump-sum contract to a Muhammadan 
contractor, who employed a small gang of labour; he met with no 
serious obstructi'on until the work was nearly completed, when un- 
fortunately he encountered a large boulder. After burning and 
chipping away for several days — dynamite not being easily procur- 
able — htf funds were exhausted and he was forced to pay off his 
labour; much to his credit he carried on the job sm^-handol. 
I was so impressed by his honesty aiul perseveranoe that I allowed 
him the help of some of my estate cooUes, and in time the stone 
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was cut thiuugh and a fine supply of water brought to the nurst^. 
We now started on fdling and chopping up the forest whiem 
covered the nursciy site. The usual pacbee when clearing land 
is to stack ana burn; but burned ground does not agree with 
young plants* so it was necessary to carry all the logs* branches 
and ^ves from off this site and place them round the nurserr* 
which formed a barrier of some 15 feet high and more in breadtn. 
This site bad then to be dug to a depth 6 t 2 feet and all stones 
removed* which are usually stacked round the nursery and form 
a low wall. After digging for some days with a large gang of 
coolies we had only completed a small area and had removed an 
immense amount of stones. We calculated that had we continued 
in this way we should have had a wall as high and as broad as 
the Great Wall of China and the cost would have been prohibitive. 
We were faced with two alternatives — either to have the plants 
grown off the estate on a plantation three miles away or to make 
a basket nursery. We decided on the latter course* and procured 
40,000 cylindrical bamboo baskets 3 inches in diameter and 
9 inches in depth, and a cement cistern was filled with a strong 
solution of copper sulphate in which to soak the baskets to prevent 
them faom rotting. The baskets were filled with a mixture of 
two-thirds soil and one-third leaf-mould and were placed in long 
rows* each row 3 feet wide and i foot apart to enable easy water- 
ing and weeding. Over this we constructed an awning made of 
bamboo and leaves and supported on upright pol«. Seeds 
already germinated were placed singly in ea^ ^sket and watered 
carefully every evening. Valuable time had been spent in trying 
to make a plant nursery and by the time taken in laying down the 
basket nursery. On going through my books I note that these 
works* which also indude^ building coolie lines* took to the end 
of March* when it is customary far most coolies to return to their 
villages until the middle of June. Carrying on with a reduced 
labour farce, 15 acres was felled, lopped and burnt, when the 
heavy south-west monsoon broke. The remainder could be felled, 
but the difficulty of burning in heavy rain bad to be overcome. 
After a consultation with my foreman we dedded to cut down 
the small and medium-sized trees and to stack the logs and 
branches on end round the undesirable forest trees in such a 
manner that when once well alight the draught would be suifident 
for the fires to burn even the wettest logs and kill ffie trees. One 
particular forest tree common in this jungle is often hollow* and 
when fired in this way it is a fine sight to see the flames shooting 
many feet into the air from the top of this natural chimney. 

The estate had become a sorry sight* die land was b lack in 
patches, Ac burnt trees looked like standing corpses^ whilst the 
trees retained for shade appeared scarcely better wiA their leaves 
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curled and scorched. As the land became cleared pe^ were driven 
in to mark where dte pits were to be dug for the young plants. 
The lining is done in squares, each plant 5^ feet by 5-} mt a{»it. 
Accuracy is necessary, as from the number of pegs put in one is 
able to calculate the acreage completed. A gang of pitters followed 
the liners. Here a further delay oanirred owing to the number 
of stones in the soil, which resmted in ten to fifteen pits being 
dug against the normal contract of thirty. After pitting, the 
hoiu were filled up, care being taken that no leaves entered the 
pit, lest they should cause the earth to sink. By September the 
nursery was full of robust plants, which were carried out in their 
baskets to the pits. The rottom of the basket was then cut off 
and the tap root cut level to ensure it not being bent, as a straight 
root is essential to the cofice tree. In spite of all these setbacks the 
estate was planted before the end of the north-east monsoon. 
It is true we could not plant the whole clearing with shade as, 
owing to delays, we md not had sufficient time bcf<M:e the 
plantmg season ended. 

The digging cost four times more than estimatod, as on dig- 
ging out ^ tree stumps we found that they were wedged between 
large stones which had to be lifted and placed on the surface 
betore the stump could be removed. In the first season the sum 
of Rs. 7,286 was spent in opening 30 acres, which is Rs. 242 per 
acre; more than double the average cost. 

During the second year all went well; a further 30 acres was 
opened; the cost of this work, together with die upkKp of the 
first year planting, amounted to Rs. 8,094; this sum included 
planting shade in the new clearing and in the portion oi the first 
year’s dearing which we had been unable to finish the previous 
year. In referri^ to my monthly report at the end of the second 
year I read : “ The original digging of the land was most expen- 
sive, due to stones and many tree stumps, but owing to the friable 
soil the second dig was very easy " — which proves the advantage 
of a good dig in me first instance. The one-year-old plants b^ 
made a wonderful growth; they stood 3 feet nigh vrith beautiful 
dark green leaves, free of disease, looking like children’s Chris- 
mas trees in shaM and colour. Ilie plantmg in the second year 
was most succcs^ul, and would be even finer after a year’s growth 
than our first planting. It remained to care for the young plants 
and shade trees, keep the weed down and dig the whole estate 
each year until the coffee covered the ground; the cofiee plants 
are topped at 3 feet 6 inches; when kept at thts height they in time 
form a sea of green over the ground. 

In May, 1935 ' ^ went on six months’ leave and looked forward 
to a fine sight on my return. Whilst in EngUmd I received 
reports oi heavy wind at the start of the monsoon. The plants 
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had been staked to prevent diem being wind’Tung; but with 
the imusually strong wind and the open nature of the soii» 
larger stakes had to be cut and hammered 2 feet into the ground 
to support the plants. This task necesatated neglecting the weed- 
ing. It was not until I returned at tiic end of October and visited 
the estate that I realized how serious had been the delay. On 
visiting the estate I found the main portion covered with weed, 
making it difficult to see the coffee. After the weed had been 
removra we found the coffee plants had suffered with leaf disease 
— a most distressing sight— which was heart-breaking after the 
good start the plants been given. 

During the season 1936-37 the estate produced t ton eff coffee. 
It has recovered and t^cn on the semblance of an estate, and in 
a year or two good crops should be harvested and find their wav 
to Mincing Lane and figure in the London brokers’ catalogue with 
other famous Bababudan estate marks. 

A 60-acre estate is small. I had hoped to obtain the blocks of 
land above and below. During my absence in England both 
these blocks were purchased by an Indian neighbour. 

If 1 had not opened my estate I might have obtained the two 
other pieces, as for some reason the jungle was not thought to be 
suitable for coffee, but on seeing my one-year-old plants their 
(pinion rapidly changed. My ndgnbour has opened up his 
blocks, whilst a considerable acrca^ of poor land adjoining has 
been since opened up by other Inc^s. 

In co-operation with all my new neighbours a road has been 
made leading to these estates; their help over this and other 
matters has assisted in many ways. We arc on excellent terms, 
and our friendship, 1 hope, will continue. 

Today, instead of the lonely spot at the time of my first visit, 
where bison, one of the most harmless and beautiful of Indian 
game, dwelt, it is now a hive of industry. One cannot help feel- 
ing regret tiiat for die present all tiie game have deserted tiicse 
estates, but in time, as the coffee bcomes thick, it will again offer 
cover to the sambur, the pig and the leopard, but the bison will 
not return unless the land reverts to its ongind pristine state. 



CULTURAL DEVELOPMENTS IN HYDERABAD 
By B. S. Townroe 

The bonds of learning between East and West have been strength' 
cned in recent years. Representatives of British Universities and 
delegates from the British Association to the Jubilee session of the 
Indian Science Congress, who visited the State of Hyderabad, for 
example, have returned to England much impressed by all that is 
being done there to foster the cause of learning. Previous articles 
on town planning and the housing and the health services of the 
State have shown how great is the solicitude of the Nizam and his 
advisers for the wclbbcing of his people. Not only in these social 
services, but in the sphere of education, remarkable progress has 
been made during me twenty-seven years’ rule of His Exalted 
Highness. 

Over fifty years ago a former Nizam in a public proclamation 
stated ; “ Nothing will afford me greater pleasure than to see my 
people living in peace and prosperi^, engaged in the development 
of sources of wealth, in the acquisition of knowledge and cultiva- 
tion of the arts and sciences, so that by their efforts the country 
may arise to a high state of enlightenment and the State derive 
benefit from their knowledge and intelligence.” 

Encouraged by these words, the then Director of Public Instruc- 
tion and ^ucation Secretary reorganized his department and 
established a carefully thought out educational policy. It was 
decided to provide every town in the State, whose population 
exceeded 10,000, with an Anglo-vernacular school, and to open in 
every village a primary school at which the children should receive 
a vernacular ecmcation. Naturally such an ambitiotu scheme could 
not be carried out at once, and many of the plans were still only on 
paper, when in 1907 Sir Akbar Hyd^i, at that time Mr. A. Hydari, 
Home Secretary, persuaded the Government to take stock of the 
educational system. Mr. Arthur Mayhew, then of the Indian Civil 
Service and now Secretary to the Educaticni Committee at the 
Colonial Office, was appointed Educational Adviser, 

Fortunately the present Nizam, who came to the throne on 
August 29, 1911, at the age of 25, had had the advantage of an 
excellent education himself, and was therefore fully in sympathy 
with the schemes placed before him by his Home Secretary. His 
Exalted Highness, Sir Mir Osman Ali Khan Bahadur Fateh Jung, 
had been taught by distinguished scholars in English, Urdu, 
Persian, and i^abic. He had not only a strong will and a social 
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oudook, but also wide knowledge. He detertoined to do his 
utmost to bring the benefits education and culture to his subjects^ 
many of whom were t^uite illiterate and immrant. He decided to 
build on the old insotutions, and ther^re we find today an 
almost mediaeval village life being guided by schoolmasters and 
the villagers listening to wireless talks transmitted from the 
National Broadcasting Station. On the threshold of his rule the 
Nizam made the memorable declaration, “ In every vr^ 1 will do 
my best to do good to my people and my country. * Inis was an 
expression of his determination to build up a modern state with 
standards as high as those to be found in the most progressive 
countries of the West 

If only the Greek philosopher Plam had lived in the twentieth 
century, he -might well have reoignized in the Nizam the 
philosopher king of his ideal brought to life; for the Nizam is not 
only a sovereign inheriting the Mogul tradition, he is also one of 
the wealthiest men in the world, and in spite of all remains a poet 
at heart and a man of simple tastes with an extremely frugal way 
of life. He accepted many of the recommendations made by 
Mr. Mayhew for the expansion of primary education and the 
improvement of secondary education. Mr. Mayhew also suggested, 
that the time had come to establish a Hyderabad Universim In 
X916 the Nizam issued a Firman in which he announced that he 
had resolved to establish a separate University at which Urdu 
would be the language oi instruction. 

Hampered by the effects of the War, by plague, famine, and 
influenza, the Nizam pressed on with his educational programme. 
His Director of Public Instruction was Dr. Alma Latifi, who lately 
retired from the Financial Commissionership of the Punjab. 
Pupils were given free primary education; training colleges were set 
up for teachers in both sccon^y and primary ^ools; divisional 
inspectors were appointed and teachers’ salaries were raised. The 
aim of the Director was to provide a high school in the head' 
quarters of every district and middle schools in the taluk head' 
quarters. A spcdal college was set up after the War for the sons 
of the landed gentry and aristocracy. Women’s education also 
progressed, so that by the end of 1927 there were four training 
schools for women and many more girls’ middle and primary 
schools. 

The depressed classes were not overlooked. From 1917 onwards 
s^ial primary schools were provided for pupils from me depressed 
classes. Adults, too, were given their opportunities by the setting 
up of adult schools, so that those who could not read or write were 
able to learn. 
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OSIIANIA UnIVERSITT 

The Osmania Universily was opened in 1918. Two years later 
the Faculty of Education and a teachers’ college for the teaching 
of mduates were established. Separate colleges with thoroughly 
w^-qualified professors, readers and lecturers in medicine and 
en^ecring came into being. The various professional and arts 
colle^ have now all been taught together in the one University. 
On the hills just outside the city have been laid out the Senate 
House, the Library, the Museum, die Students’ Union Hall, and 
the Colleges of Arts, Law, Agriculture, Forestry, Science, Mathe- 
matics, and Engineering. tIk plans also provide feu: a Botanic 
Garden, an open>air swimming b^, a stadium, and a gymnasium. 
The buildings are claimed to be ” an invaluable contribution to 
that synthetic architecture which has been a peculiar glory of 
Decanni art under Moslem rule from both me past and the 
present” In the new buildings may be found the b^t features of 
both Hindu and Moslem architecture. 

During the period of the building of the Arts College and the 
Universi^ Library primary and secondary education were being 
rapidly developed under a new Director, Mr. Fazl Muhammad 
Khan, K.A. According to a report on bis work in the period 1927 
to 1935, he consolidated the progress made by his predecessor, 
extended primary education, and developed secondary education 
for boys and girls. 

The four mustrations with this article give some idea of the 
architecture and surroundings of the growmg University. There 
are two photographs of the Arts College during the building st^e, 
showing its dignihed proportions even before completion, 
view of the iini^ed Students’ Hostel reveals a spadous and attrac- 
tive block, which will bear antnparison with any of the most 
modern English residential hostels. There is also a photograph 
dE the Botanic Garden. 


Physical Education 

He was particularly concerned with the development of physical 
education. Some a£ his work is of the more interest in view of 
the British Government’s scheme for the provision of more 
adequate facilities fOT physical training and recreation in Great 
Britain. The four essentia in Great Britain are said to be better 
accommodation fm* physical training and games, an adequate 
allotment of tinni» for physical activities in the curriculum, teachers 
trained in modern educational gymnastics, and the utilizing of 
men and women organizers. In Hyderabad an Athletic Assoda- 
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tion was founded in 1919 with the object of enoouragiog 8p(»ts> 
manship through outdoor games, and Mr. Beall, the Chief 
Inspector of Physical Education, was the first Secrctaiy. The Boy 
Scout movement was inaugurated in Hyderabad schmls in 1923, 
when Mr. Mirza Yusuf Khan became Director of Boy Scouts. 
Since then playgrounds have been laid down, a college of physical 
education opened, and physical education made compulsory in all 
schools. 

When the Nizam succeeded in 1911 the expenditure on educa- 
tion was R$. 14 lakhs. Today the annual bud^ on education is 
over Rs. too lakhs. The number of primary schools has increased 
from 920 to over 4,300 and of secondary spools from 88 to x%. 
On his accession the proportion of boys going to school was under 
6 per cent. It is now ncailv 30 per cent of the male population 
of school age. The figures for girls are even more remarkable, for 
the percentage in 1911 of the female population of school age was 
0*7 per cent., and is now nearly 5 per cent. These figures show 
an increase of institutions and scholars by at least five times. They 
also reveal that in Hyderabad, as clscw^e in India, education is 
still far from universal, and that much more remains to be done. 


Future Policy 

The problem of the future is how to encourage vocational train- 
ing and not simply to produce armies of clerks of the black-coated 
class. Sir Akbar Hydari has shrewdly summarized the present 
dangers of Indian education, for he recognizes the danger of 
India becoming a nation of learned beggars. Sir Akbar considers 
that the need of India today is — 

“ for trained agriculturists rather than Government clerks; for trained biui- 
ness men radw than clerks; trained engineers, doctors, maoufactuiers, 
artist craftsmen, blacksmiths, weavers, potters, almost anydting radicr than 
clerks, because already the st^ly of trained, or at any rate qu^ified, clerks 
is enormously in excess of the aemand; while the productive work of the 
country is largely in untrained and therefore inefficient hands.” 

The Committee presided over by the late Dr. A. H. Mackenzie 
made a number <n valuable recommendations with a view to 
carrying into effect Sir Akbar’s policy, and these have on the 
whole been approved by the Nizam. Based on the report, and in 
order to try and prevent possible unemployment among the 
educated cla^s ana to equip them better to fatx the exigencies of 
modem economic life, a comprehensive scheme for the reorganiza- 
tion of oducatian has been promu^ated. 

The following is a summary or the new scheme as it has been 
sanctioned by the Nizam : 
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Reorganization of Courses 


Emtiiig couries and thdr Icngdi : 
Pmnary 

Middle Classes ... 

Classes ... 
Umvertity Classes 


... I. to IV.— 4 yean. 
... V, to VIIw — ^3 years. 
... VIII. to X.— 3 yean. 
... XI. toXIV.^4 years. 


Proposed oxirses and their length : 
Primary Classes 
Secondan Classes 
Higher Classes ... 

University Classes 


I. to V. — s years. 

... VI. to IX.— 4 years. 

X.to Xn. — Syears. 
... XIII. to XV. — ^3 years. 


This reconstruction of education is on parallel lines to the 
s^tem of vocational training which has now been accepted as the 
nght ideal in British India, and it is worthy of note that Hyderabad 
State is dtang valuable pioneer wcurk in putting ideals into practice. 

Each of t]^ stages is inspired with a clear objective. In the 
primary stage, which will last for five years, children arc to be 
given the minimum of general education, so that they may learn 
to read and write. Already primary education in Hyderabad is 
free and pupils are taught in their mother tongue, in Telugu, 
Marathi, Canarese, or Hindustani. 

The secondary and vocadonal stage will last for four years. In 
urban schools students will be given manual and craft training 
and in rural schools agricultural training. This stage is intended 
to give an opportunity to boys who may have little uterary ability 
but show such practi^ gifts as to be worth an education beyond 
the elementary period. At the same time the students during 
these four years will continue general educational courses, so that 
those who do well and show intellcctua] promise may proceed 
higher up the educational ladder. Thene is to be a school 
czaminatian at the end of the second stage. 

The third rung on the educadonal ladder is the high and 
technical stage. Students will attend various insdtudons and be 
prepared for the University or for agriculture or for taking 
posidons of management in commerce and industry or in the 
State official service. There will be another examinadon at the 
end of this stage. 

A Statutmy Board of Secondary Education will be responsible for 
the teachii^ in both secondary and technical schools and for the 
conduct the public exammadons. The Director of Public 
Instruction is te> be ex officio Chairman, and sitdng round the 
table with him will be representadves of varied interests, including 
the University, the schools, various Government Departments, and 
also the gaiersH public. Up to the present Madras University has 
cxcTcisca oontFol over secondary and university education in 
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Hyderabad, but the Committee putting ^Mrward the reconstruction 
scheme now adopted were strongly in Eavour q£ this control firom 
another State coining to an end in due course. 

For it is laid down in the Report that the educadonal system 
and courses of study of a country ought to be devised with special 
reference to its own needs and ci^itions. The Report states : “ It 
is obvious that the Govermnent of the Dominion cannot express 
through their educadonal system their own views regarding the 
lines of development of educadon in the State so long as any part 
of this system is outside thdr control.’* 

Accordingly, under the new system there will be not only the 
Statutory Board of Secondary Educadon, but a Board of Education 
established by Rc^al Charter. Further;, the Nizam College will 
become an associated college of the Osmania University, working 
Em- the degrees granted by the Osmania University. English is to 
be the m^um of instruedon and ezaminadon, and the College 
will be administered by a separate Board of Governors, on which 
the j»o-ViccOhanccUcH: will be an ex ofHdo member. For the 
time being, however, it has been dedded that the afhliadon of the 
Colkge with Madras University shall continue. One object of this 
is to assist students whose mother tongue may not be Urdu. 

The final and top rung of the ladder will be the University 
stage lasdng for thr^ years. This period will be unbroken by an 
intermediate exanunadon. The greatest care is to be taken to 
keep up high standards both at die University and at the Nizam 
College, and it is hoped that only students likely to beneht will 
be enrolled. 

Based therefore on the experience of well over fifty years, advised 
by wise educadonal experts, and directly encourage by the desire 
or the Nizam to bring about a higher level of intellectual life 
among his subjects, this new system is about to be put into force. 
When the reconstructed scheme has been established the State of 
Hyderabad will have given a lead to die rest of India in the re- 
organizadon of education, controlling, revising, and reforming 
education in accordance with the <x)untry’s own needs, and, above 
all, always keeping the problem of future employment in view. 
It has already jgiven the lead in using Urdu as the medium of 
instruedem in the University stage, except in the Nizam College, 
where English is used. These emicational reforms will, of course, 
cost a great deal of mcmey, but the Nizam, without hesitation, 
has ap^oved. There is, however, one wise safeguard inserted. 
Every five years prr^^ss is to be reviewed, so as to make sure that 
those responsible are proceechng on the right lines. 
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State AscHiGOLOGicAL Depakthent 

While modem educational ideals are thus being followed, the 
speda] treasures of the State are not being ovcrlodcc^. The temples 
of Ellora'and Ajanta and other places of beauty and historic 
interest to be found in various parts of the Dominion are being 
preserved by the State Archzological Department. Mr. G. 
Yazdapi, who is Director of this Department, in a lecture given lx> 
the India Society in London, referred to the good fortune of 
Hyderabad in possessing a vast number of the most beautiful 
monuments reared by men of different faith — Buddhist, Jaina, 
Brahmanical, Moslem, and Christian. Sir Akbar Hydari has been 
largely responsible for promoting the policy of preservmg these 
rock-hewn temples as a great national heritage, irrespective of 
the religions wim which they are associated. Today they are being 
cxplor^, examined, and preserved under highly trained archeo- 
logists, and, thanks to the air service, can easily be visited and 
examined not only by native students of the culture of the Deccan, 
but by the increasing number of tourists who wish to see the 
works of a long-forgotten art. 

Bkqadcastino 

Another aspect of education in Hyderabad is the use of broad- 
casting, especially as a means of reaching remote villages and 
giving instruction in schemes of rural reconstruction and the 
popularization of tried methods of cultivation and veterinary 
knowledge. This instruction is definitely practical. Recently the 
Information Bureau broadcasted a talk through the Hyderabad 
State wireless station on the problem of water supply. This 
explained how in the past failure of the monsoon often led to 
the evacuation of villages. Today some 1,550 wells have been 
constructed or remodelled, many on cement concrete platforms, 
so that the villages might be provided with a protected water 
supply. 

The wireless has also been used teaching the peasants the 
simple laws of public sanitation. They were recommended, for 
example, to fill in all the ditches which, like moats, at one time 
surrounded many villages, and which are places where mosquitoes 
breed. Broadcasting has been harnessed to rural reoinstructional 
work. There arc now talks, as well as demonstrations, on poultry 
keeping, goat breeding, fish rearing, &uit and flower gardening 
and the cultivation of crops. Cottage industries, like han^weaving, 
dyeing, and lacquer work, are being encouraged. Day schools for 
children and night schools for adults arc being opened under the 
direction of the village schoolmaster. 
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With a view to developing the influence of the wireless still 
further and as an aid to cducadon mixed with recreation, a State 
Broadcasting Department has been established. With the construe^ 
tion of the new transmitting station at Saroonagar and another 
at Aurangabad, this new department is in the course of a thorough 
reorganisation so as to be able to cany out its dudes of rural and 
urban broadcastu^ with efficiency and a wider public appeal. 
Transmission is a ^te monopoly in Hyderabad and a new reguU' 
don is about to be introduce levying a licence fee on broadcast 
receivers. The scheme of expansion (insists of the establishment 
of two further stations, one in Gulbarga and the other in Warangal. 
While broadcasting from the station in Hyderabad is being done 
in Hindustani and English, the district stations will broadcast 
through the media of Hindustani and the language of the area 
they will be serving. The Information Bureau has also enlarged 
its functions connected with Press and publicity. Besides keeping 
the public informed, it serves as a useful medium contact 
between the Press and the Government. 

Other developments, such as the expansion of external trade, 
the improvement of transport of rail, road and air, the spread of 
irrigation schemes, famine relief measures, and public health 
services have all had an educative effect. 

The Indian Science Cemgress, which celebrated its 25th meeting 
in January, and was attended by men and women drawn from 
almost every British University, was one sign out of many of the 
increasing contacts between the culture of the Western world and 
of Atia. Dr. Ernest Barker described in The Times how he had 
spent some time at Hyderabad among the laboratories and hostels 
of the new Moslem Osmania University, which “is already in 
large part, and planned to be altogether, a residential university, 
and which is growing apace under me fostering care of the Nizam’s 
Government.’’ He paid this tribute to educational progress in 
Hyderabad and elsewhere in India : “ This contact with Indian 
universities has been an education; it has vivified what had been 
names into living realities; it has shown us, at first hand, the 
buildings, the equipment, the teachers, and the students (growing 
and growing from year to year in number) of some of me most 
lively, the most crowded, and the most eager of the universities of 
the British Empire.” 



THE HYGIENE CONFERENCE IN JAVA: SOME OF 
THE LEADING PERSONAUTIES 

By a. S. Hatnbs, c.m.g. 

(Malayan Civil Service, retd.) 

Dr. J. Offringa was the President of the Conference. He is the 
Director of the Netherlands Indian Public Health Service, with 
headquarters at Batavia. To realize the importance of this post 
one must visualize firstly the island of Java with 45 million in- 
habitants; add to that the rest of the Netherlands Indies, making 
a total population of some 60 millions, about equal to the sum of 
the popuution of all the territories under our Colonial Office. 
The maximum length of the Netherlands Indies from west to east 
is equal to the distance from Ireland to the Black Sea; from n<xth 
to south it is equal to the distance between the White Sea and 
Rome. 

Courteous and calm, Dr. Offringa had the rare quality of per- 
mitting himself to speak only when speech was necessary, an in- 
valuable gift at a Conference. After me Conference many of the 
delegates spent a few days travelling in Java to see something of 
the admirable system of medical work, both preventative and 
curative, which has been built up by the Dutch throughout this 
great island. And it is not too mu<m to say that not one of the 
delegates of any of the countries concerned left the Netherlands 
Indies without a feeling of warm appreciation towards Dr. 
Offringa for the self-effacing manner in which he carried out his 
dudes as President. On the last night, work being over, at a 
farewdl dinner given by Dr. and Mrs. Ofiringa, there were oppor- 
tunidcs of expressing that appreciation. They were taken: the 
dinner lasted from 10.30 p.m. dll 1.30 a.m. 

Sir Mirza Ismau., the Dewan of Mysore, was the leader of the 
Indian dclcgadon. He is a statesman of broad oudook and pro- 
giessive ideas, and revealed himself in this r 61 e through the 
address he gave as leader of his delegadon. After a fitting tribute 
to the Government of the Netherlands Indies for their generous 
welcome and admirable arrangimients, he expressed his apprecia- 
tion of the opportunity of learning something of the sciendne and 
administrative methods followed m that country. “ It has been a 
matter of surprise to me that there should have been so Htde 
collaboradon between this country and India in dealing with 
prrf>lcniS which are common to both.” The fact is, the infer- 
ence opened the eyes of all the delegates to the magnificent accom- 
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E lishments o£ the £>uteh in thdr administratioii ct Java. They 
ave been in that island for three hvmdrcd years; and if every 
country in Europe (to go no further) could say diat its people 
were as haj^y as the pct^le of Java, Ac world itself would be a 
happier place. Doubuess many of the delegates had some book 
knowledge of Ac Netherlands Indies; but Aeir visit brought 
rcveladon and understanding and crystallized Acse into valuable 
experience, which each has taken back to his own country. 
Alnady an achievement for Ae Conference. 

Sir Mirza dealt illuminatingly wiA Ae condition of Ac Indian 
peasant; wiA nutrition, stressing Ae rkc milling problem; with 
malaria; and wiA soil fertiUty, urging Ac return to the soil of all 
Ae waste products which have ojme out of it, “ turning waste to 
weal A by composting.” His final observation on Ae hiture was 
hopeful and constructive. He was Ae President of Commission 
No. 2 on Rural Reconstruction. One of Ac most pregnant recom' 
mendations of Ais commission noted Aat Acre were successful 
examples of rural reconstruction in various countries and re- 
quested Ae League of Nations to collect and make available in- 
formation regarding them. 

Dr. W. R. Aykroyd is Director of Ac Nutrition Research 
Laboratory at Coonoor in SouA India, and was a member of the 
InAan Delegation. That nutrition is fundamental is a common- 
place; Aat the difficulties of improvement in Ae East are pro- 
digious is known to all. Dr. Aykroyd brought a trained mind to 
bc^ on these problems; and in clear and vivid EngliA, to which 
it was a delight to listen, explained Ae needs and Ac difficulties, 
and Acn made practical proposals. He quoted Sir Mirza Ismail 
to Ae effect Aat Ac Conference was concerned wiA half Ae 
human race and that these nine hundred millions do not form a 
homogeneous population. 

He urged that recommendations must be of a severely practical 
nature. “ Public health workers tend to become sternly realistic 
in outlodr, and Aey cannot expect to pay much attention to 
schemes which, however admirable on paper, arc a strain on 
financial resources and unlikely to produce immediate practical 
results.” This telling note resounded throughout all Ae delibera- 
tions of Ae Conference; it was a meeting of practical workers 
whose unanimous recommendations were framed with a view to 
action. And so recommendations about diet must bear in mind 
economic and social realities, and meAods must be Aought out 
by which existing diets can be slightly improved and yet remain 
within the means of Aose consuming Aem. 

Within the limits of space, ! can touch on only two points more. 
Dr. Aykroyd urged Ac importance of liaison between nutrition 
workers and agricultural d^rtments. The aims of nutrition re- 
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search, agricultural research, and agricultural departments are 
esseadsSif the same: to impFove the food of the pco^e. The 
findings of the nutrition worKcr can be given effect only through 
agriculture, and it is rational that these should be made the basis 
of agricultural policy. Will this really be acted on and not over> 
lool^? The ccntiid government of a countij cannot attend to 
everything; let us hope that the depa^ents at governments con* 
cemed will adopt this attitude in meir day-toriay work. And in 
this work of cooperanon between nutritionists and agriculturists 
the writer would suggest that diey get down to the fundamental 
question of the soil itself; for, as has been pointed out, impoverish- 
menr of the soil hnngs a whole train cu evils: poor quality of 
pasture, of stock and therefore of meat, of vegetables and other 
foods. There is a wide belief, based on the observation and CX' 
pcriencc of many people, that proper soil conditions are necessary 
to grow proper food, and that the processes of nature whicn 
returns all wastes to the soil are better than the artifiaal stimula- 
tion common today. 

Dr. Aykroyd did not omit reference to the rice problem. There 
is in the East a problem of polished or milled nee analogous to 
that of white bread in Western countries; but it is one of infinitely 
greater gravity. Jlicc is the staple diet in most of the Eastern 
countries, and the age-long custom has been to cat it in its most 
nutritious form — that is to say, with the husk only removed 
leaving all its vital elements intact. But the mechanical milling of 
today removes m the process many of these vital elements, and 
outbreaks of beriberi often result. Without, however, reaching 
the condition of actual disease, there is an impairment of health 
and vitality as the result of diet amongst p^ people whose food 
consists almost solely of a rice milled to ^ degree. The use of 
milled rice is extending year by year in rural areas, and this makes 
the problem more urgent. 

Dr. Aykroyd was nopeful that something might be dcaie to 
check further extension, to encourage the use of unmilled or 
partially milled rice in boarding schools and government institu- 
tions and to make such rice eaaly available everywhere. In the 
report of the Conference definite recommendations were made on 
these and further points. 

Finally, I cannot omit this pregnant sentence which everyone 
would be wise to absorb : “ I have been struck in the covuse of 
our investi^tions by the remarkable results, in the shape of im- 
prov^ent in general health, which may follow an amelioration 
of diet; and one finds that, in a strange manner, diseases which 
have bera ascribed to this or that parasitic or rakrobic agent 
simply disappear as the result of a littfc more food of the right 
kind to cat.” 
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Professor T. Saiki is well known as the Director of the Imperial 
Institute of Nutrition Research in Tokyo. He was one of the 
three rappc^teurs on nutrition, the other two being Dr. Aykroyd 
and Dr. A. G. van Veen of the Netherlands Indies. His technical 
remarks were not always easy for the non-expert to follow. But 
when he came on to his personal creed as regards rice he was 
illuminating. His researches have convinced him of the grave 
dangers inherent in milled rice. And touching on bis personal 
experience he said in effect : “ I am a rice eater. In Japan I never 
eat milled rice (often called polished or white rice); 1 eat only 
imder-milled rice. This good rice can be got everywhere in Japan; 
the Emperor has made Imown that he eats it and people follow 
his good example. But when I leave Japan I cannot ^ it. On 
the steamer coming to this Conference I could get omy ‘ white * 
rice; again in the hotels in Singapore and Java omy * white ’ rice; 
on the trains only ‘white’ rice.” This simple relation of fact 
made a cogent appeal, at any rate in my cars. 

In spite of the thorny nature of the problem, governments must 
show that they have the interest and the vigour to tackle this great 
nutritional question. For the first dme a Conference has reached 
unanimity on the subject and made clear-cut recommendations. 
Those recennmendations simply cannot be pigeon-holed. 

Dr. P. M. Doxolle, a brilliant young member of the medical 
service in French Indo-Cliina, was secretary of the delegation 
from that country. I believe I am right in attributing to him the 
composition of ^e very fine Indo-China report which was, in 
common with all the other national reports, circulated some months 
before the Conference. He had been detailed by his government 
the previous year to accompany the members of the Preparatory 
Commission on their tour through Indo^Ihina. We had spent 
most of the long hot day in a Siamese train; in the torrid heat of 
the afternoon we left the train at Aranya on the frontier, and were 
met there by our guide, cool, fresh, debonair. Our rajrid and 
complete tour was made posdble only by the competence of his 
organizing power; and our enjoyment of it was hei^tened by his 
pleasant companionship. At the Conference Dr. DoroUe was one 
of the rapporteurs for tne subjects of Health and Medical Services; 
it goes without saying that a clear and concise account was given 
of the principles governing their organization, their personnel, 
their curative and preventative agencies, and of budgets. In 
French Indo-China the gradual displacement of European doctors 
by their Indo-Chinese colleagues, inevitably less highly paid, as 
they serve in their own country without me risks and expense 
attendant on expatriation, will make it possible to employ a more 
numerous staff without increasing expenditure. 

Dr. J. L. Htdrick, Adviser for the Hygiene Organizadon of 
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the Netiberlands Indian PubHc Health Service, was Chainnan ct 
Comimssion No. i on Hcaldi and Medical Services. His youthful 
appearance tends to conceal the greatness of his woi^ in Java. It 
is oased <» sini[didty and getting down to fundamentals. A 
wcU-qualifioJ observer statts that he was impressed with the 
smoo^ess with which the activities lit into me normal villas 
life. Ihere are no shocks of suddenly imposed measures, but the 
activities are so planned that th^ quietly and gradually penetrate 
and bca>me a part of normal village life. There is ^plicity of 
the materials md methods, and simplicity of approach; and the 
effectiveness of this simplicity is obvious. 

Dr. Hydrick has basra bis activities <»i die following quotation 
from an American source : “ Dmng things to people is onen easy, 
but it is expensive and of temporary benent. Snowing people how 
m do things for themselves may take a litde time, but it is rela- 
tively inexpensive and its results are lasting. Moreover the people 
are strengthened by the latter process and weakened ^ the 
former.” 

These principles are put into force in intensive health units, 
the most striki^ of which is the Health Unit at Poerwdeerto 
(Banjocmas), The Preparatory Commission had the privilege of 
being shown in detail me wmrk of this unit; it made a pr<^und 
impression. No one interested in the subject should fail to read 
his book Intensive R$tr<d Hygiene Wor\ in Netherlands India. 
In addition to the interest of ^e text it is full of the most illumi- 
nating photographs. It is perhaps a common filing that one 
knows, broadly speaking, what public health work is in such 
countries, and that it is almost impostible to get the people of 
them to change their insanitary habits, and so on. With the read- 
ing of this brok will ctnne a realization of the general ignorance 
and a pleasant translation into a new land full of hope. The dark 
cload of (inandal difficulties is also Ughtened. Apart (mm the 
ultimate gain by which better healdi increases economic capacity 
and productive power, the initial steps are made lifter by a wise 
adaptation of native methods and materials, resulting from tiie 
patient and accurate observation of native life. Those who will 
tbUow up the reading of the book by personally visiting the 
Heaidi Unit trill appreciate these methods and be ^t in the way 
to urge on their administrations the wisdom of applying them. 

One cannot leave Dr. Hydrick without referring to the great 
exhibitiem organized for the Conferente : he was responsible for 
that striking section which illustrated in lifelike forms ot technical 
skill and buuty the intensive hygiene work and education <A the 
Nctiierlands Indies PuNic Health Service. 

Dr. Spencer Hatch was one of the Indian ddeg^ion, being 
sent by ihc State of Travancore. Ifc is District Secretary of the 
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Y.M.C.A. for that State and Cochin. He is an American citizen, 
has a degree in agriculture and is a doctor of philosophy. These 
are qualities o£ : the qualities of his heart are revealed in his 
work and his life, almost synonymous terms. He had the distinc' 
ti<xi of being the only one oi all the delcrates, at this inter' 
governmental CtMifcrence, who did not hold some government 
position. His selection was a tribute not only to his own qualities, 
out also to die broadminded wisdom which rules in Travancore. 
For perhaps no one brought a greater contribution to this great 
assembly. His contribution was a successful example actual 
rural reconstruction in being. 

Most of us approached rural reconstruction with a view to 
discuss, learn, plan, urge, and plead. Dr. Hatch came bringing 
an exhibit in the case, a concrete instance of what has been 
accomplished at Martandam in Travancore, and an example of 
what can be accomplished elsewhere. Lord Wiltingdcxi, late 
Viceroy India, in a foreword to Dr. Hatch’s book,* records his 
person^ knowledge of the good service done by Dr. Hatch in his 
endeavours to improve the conditions of the rural classes. The 
central princi|de of his work is self-help with intimate, expert 
counsel. 

The villager,” wrote Sir Malcolm (now Lcffd) Hailey, “ has 
the kran instincts of a man who lives very close to nature; he 
will not be persuaded by those whom he has not learnt to trust, 
charm they never so wisely, and he will not trust those who do not 
seem prmared to put aside all other claims and considerations, in 
order to live with him, to learn his troubles, and to support him 
through them.” Dr. Hatch possesses and practises these qualities; 
he has thus succeeded in wnat many might call the impossible. 
A recommendation of the Ccmfcrencc, already mentioned, calls 
upon the League of Nations to collect and make available in- 
formation regarding successful examples rural reconstruction. 
It is presumed tiiat this will be done. What attentiem will govern- 
ments pay to these examples when collected? 

Amon^ Dr. Hatch’s secrets are two which Qf an Irishism be 
permitted) lie open and revealed to all. The first is his spirit of 
sclf-sacrifiK; the secemd, like unto the first, is that success means 
success for his work not for himself. 

Mr. R. Botd, of the Malayan Civil Service, was leader of the 
Malayan delegation. Mr. Boyd b Director of Co-operation in 
Malaya; the organizatimi and system of work in hb department 
are bas^ on the Indian model taken from the Punjab. In hb 
opening speech he pointed out that the problem of rural hygiene 
in Malaya b largely the problem of the Malay peasant ''The 
Malay of the \ampong (village) b a person of great charm; and 

* Vp from Poverfy. By D. Spencer Hatch. Oiford UniveruCy Press. 
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in die simpUdty of his outlook he is but little stirred to acti(»i hj 
the prospect of wealth or by the fear cd loss. He will listen to 
advke with patience and cointesy, but he will weigh it in his own 
balance, and it is not unlikely that the acceptance cm- rejection of it 
will depend mwe <m his estimate cd the character and understand- 
ing of the giver than on the quality or the substance of the advice 
itself.” 

Mr. Boyd is a realist and does not minimize the difficulties of 
approach. But to see those difficulties clearly is the first st^ 
towards overcoming them, and the Cooperative De|>artment has 
already been surprisingly successful in a field which is admittedly 
thcffny and has often met vdth cynidsm where support would 
have been fitting. 

In his speeches he passed frtHn grave to gay with a mysterious 
^cility; at one and the same time funereal and frolicsome, lugUr 
brious and light-hearted, sombre and sportive, woebegone and 
waggish, he would cause us to rock with laughter and sit down to 
make us sit up and wonder where he had Ira us. And with his 
Irish temperament he would often put a spoke in an agreeably re- 
volving whed, with the stimulating effect of inducing a litdc 
deeper consideration. 

He docs not wear his heart on his sleeve; it is firmly planted in 
his work. And to those who know him intimately his zeal ioir 
his work is of the missionary order, wisely tempered with a 
sagacious realism. 

The Royal Commission on Agriculture in India (1928), of 
which the present ^^ceroy, Lord linlithgow, was C hairman , 
urged local governments to give the co-operative movement all the 
encouragement which it lies within their powers to give. A high 
authority in India expressed to the writer the (minion that co- 
' operation was the sole hope of salvatiiHi for tM peasant. A 
French Indo-China report it ** Tassociation devient la condition 
indispensable du stu^; elle apporte aux agriculteurs connais^ 
sanccs ct capitaux, elle est eU(^m^e un mervcilleux instrument 
dc propagandc civilisatricx.” Similar views could be quoted from 
Siam and from Java. Mr. Boyd labours in good company. 

Dr, P. F. Russexjl, of the International Health Divisi(»i of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, now working in Madras, was appointed 
by that government as a member of the Indian delegation. He 
was chairman the technical committee on mi^ria. The 
(Mhcr members that committee were Dr. Morin of French 
Indo-China, Major Mulligan of India, Dr. Overbeek ct Java, Dr. 
Pampana of the Health Section of the League of Nations, Dr. 
Soesilo'of Sumatra, and Dr. U. Tin of Burma. And they pro- 
duced a most valuable report 

Malaria kills more pec^lc and docs more damage ti> physical. 
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social) and econranic welfare in rural portioiu of Far Eastern 
countries (opeciaily in the tropics and su^tnmics) than any odier 
disease.'* Incsc striking wor^ fonn the |»^ude to thdr recoto' 
mendations. Every administrator in these countries should read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest aU th^ say. I can select only 
two points : the importance of naturalistic methods ai control, 
and the necessity of coKjperation between health ofHoers and 
engineers to avmd engineer-made malaria, the amount of which 
in some countries is sud tobe appalling. Dr. Russell is a Ug man 
in more than one sense of the term, and is not daunted % the 
magnitude of the problem. He enjoys the great benefit of prao 
deal workmg experience over years in various countries such as 
the Philippines, ^e Netherlands Indies, Malaya, and India; what 
they tdl him cannot be done in one country he can often tell 
them is being deme in another country. Happy is the land which 
enjoys the giJEt of his services. He is patient, persistent, persuasive, 
and practical. Being both serious and humorous he b irresistible; 
but you don’t feel that you are being swallowed. 

Dr. L. Ra]chmam is well known in many countries as the 
Director d the Health Section of the League of Nations at Geneva. 

Can those who read these ineffective words realize the burden 
he sustained as General Secretary of the Conference? No one at 
the Conference hiilcd to recognize it. He was everywhere and did 
everything. I believe he went to bed sometimes, because some 
members of his staff told me that they did occasionally for a few 
hours. But in view of what was accomplished during the ten 
days of the Conference belief is not easy. We saw it being per- 
formed daily — and nightly — and yet no one quite understood how 
it was done. 

Within a couple of days of the closing session the complete pro- 
ceeding had bc^ despatched by air to Geneva. Res ipsa loquttur. 
And yet there was very much more than is printed in the pub- 
lished Rcp(Mrt.* 

It b left to the imagination to number the difficulti^es in 
organizing a Conference embracing all the nations of the East and 
the Western Pacific, not on the spot but ten thousand miles away; 
and again in directing the secretarial side during the Conference 
itself with efficiency and promptitude. Dr. Rajchman was the 
first to give credit to the admirable help both of die Netherlands 
Indies officials and of hb own staff. But there was not a single 
delegate who did not appreciate and acknowledge the full measure 
of credit due to the dnving power and organizing ability of the 
General Secretary. It was a tour de force. 

There were many personalities. I have selected only a few. 
The omisrions are many. But I set out to give a selection, not 

* Series of League of Nations Publications, m. Lfeallb. 1937. IIL, 17. 
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compile a catal(^uc. Yet, u I write, die ddightfiil compan^-* 
ship of Bandoeng is vivuUy before me; and I see manv familiar 
faces of friends dd and new whose voices 1 would nun make 
h«md. Afa boleh buat? in the Malay language of the country. 

I will conclude with a brief cpitcane. The Conference was 
under die auspices of the league Nations, the only body sriiich 
could have initiated such a gathering under such conditimis of 
complete and conipemit preparation and organizatioo. Japan, 
though not a mcm^ of League, sent a ddegation. All tnese 
nations had assembled, in a ctmimon and noble endeavour, to 
promote not merely the health but the general wdl-heing and 
happiness of half the human race. 

Inc result has been a series of most carefully considered recom- 
mendations, framed frtxn the pooling of the views and experience 
of not only health and medical omeers but administrators and 
experts in nutrition, agriculture, animal husbandry, irrigation, 
education, cooperation, and social sciences— oqierts, moreover, 
who arc at the same time engaged in practical work. 

Ihese recommendations will go to the governments concerned. 
It is to be hoped that they will given me consideration due to 
such a body of opinion, and that they will be put into ctiect 
according to the needs and capacities of the varying countries. 

Iliis much is certain. There is a stirring in Asia and elsewhere. 
The time for mere consideration is past. The time for action has 
come. The duty of States towards tiic cultivator on the land calls 
for it; emnomic progress and stability demand it; the health and 
happiness of the countryside compel it 
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THE INDIAN OPIUM TRADE: AN HISTORICAL 
REVIEW 

By H. B. DumncLiFP, U-a., sc.d., f.i.c. 

(Chiemical Advifer, Central Board of Revenue, Finance Department^ 
Govemmeut of India.) 

When the ripe capsules of the large white poppy, Papaver somni- 
ferum L., are lanced on the growing plant, a white, pale yellow 
or pink juice exudes. On exposure to the air, coagulation takes 
plan and this latex becomes increasingly viscous and simultane- 
ously changes colour until it is hnally darkish brown and quite 
baxo. Thu product is called “ ophon,” and is he&t knnwn a& 
the source of the important alkaloid, morphine, commcmly called 
‘'morphia.” When this material is subjected only to the neces- 
sary manipulation for packing and transport it is known as 
‘*raw ojnum”; that from the Umted Provinces being designated 
as “Benares opium,” while the product from certain States in 
Rajputana and Central India is called “ Malwa.” 

“ Prepared opium ”* is obtained from raw opium by a series 
of specisd operations, particularly dissol^g, boiling, roasdng and 
fermentation, designed to transtorm it into an extract suitable for 
consumption. This includes “ dross ” and all other residues re- 
maining when opium has been smoked. 

“ Medidnal opium ”t is raw opium which has undergone the 
processes necessary to adapt it for medicinal use in accordance 
with the requirements of the national pharmacopoeia, whether 
powdered, granulated or otherwise, or mixed with neutral 
mamrials. 

Raw Opium 

Raw opium is brown and soft inside; it has a characteristic smell 
and a Utter taste. 

The variety of raw opium sold and exported to administrations 
in the Far East until 1935 was called “provision opium,” and 
was made up into spherical “cakes” containing arout 71 per 
cent, of dry opium. They were packed in wooden chests, each 
cmitaining forty cakes and weighing about one hundred and forty 
pounds. The mc^phine contmt was from 10 to 11 per cent, 
calculated on the dry opium, loss of morphine during the period 
which immediately succeeds the collection of opum from the 
poppy head being eliminated by making the cakes after the lapse 
of one or even two years. 

* The Hague CoDvendom Chapter IL 
t Dangemu Drugs Conveadon, 1925. 
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For over a hundred and fifty years, export was permitted oiily 
via Calcutta or Bombay, but the sale of provision opium has been 
stopped since I>ecemE)», 1935. The other form of raw opium — 
medical opum— is expmW from India only in execution of 
definite orders from manufacturing chemists ^proved by the 
High Ccxnmissioncr for India under a licence ftom the British 
Home Office. It contains 87 per cent. <^um and shout 10*5 
per cent, of mcMrphine as required by die Bnfish Pharmacopoeia. 

0|ttum waste products and contraband opium are used the 
manufacture of morphine and other opium alkaloids. Exdse 
opium is used in mefficine, but a large quantity of Indian opium 
is eaten in harmless quantities. Selected chahuis of raw opium 
used in the preparation of medicines contain from 9*5 to 10-5 per 
cent, morphine. 

Medical Opium 

Opium solely for medical use is said to have been introduced 
into China by the Arabs. Dr. Eakins of the Chinese Custmns 
Service states that the poppy was cultivated very early in Italy 
and that, at the time of the last of the Roman Kings, it was 
commonly sown in gardens. As the Arabs studied Greek medicine 
and practised it, ojnum became well known among them by its 
Greek name mnov or poppy juice. 

After Baghdad was ftiundra in a.d. 763, the Arabs of the Cali-* 
phate start^ trading in drugs and ultimately reached Canton, 
where the first mention of the cultivation of the poppy in China 
in the eighth century is made. So long ago as 15^, and again in 
1615, opium appears in Chinese tariffs as an artide paying import 
duty which was fixed by an Imperial decree in 17^. Opium 
smoking was first prohibited in not so much on moral 
grounds as in consequence of the drain of silver from the country. 

Subsequently, the Dutch and the Portuguese supplied some of 
the drug, and the opium sent to Java and China yidded enormous 
profits. The small quantities of Malwa opium imported ftumed 
part of the return cargo of Chinese junks and were used entirely 
as a domestic remedy for dysentery, diarrhoea and fevers. 

Akbar, in the latter half of the sixteenth century, found opium 
a chanttteristic product of Cambay and Malwa. The Mc^ul 
Government farmed out the right to produce opum and looked 
upon this as a state monopoly. As a result of Clive’s victory at 
Plassey in 1757 and the luxmetw’s cession of the Diwani eight 
years later, the mcuiopoly of opium cultivation passed from the 
Moghuls into die hanffi of the East India Company. The former 
system was rejJaced by a Government monopmy m manufacture 
and eiqiort, with the intention of restricting excesrive consumption 
in India without regard to the e£^ oa amsumers in other parts 
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theirorld. A large trade, however, had been gqing on in o£niiin 
between Incha and the surrounding countries long before the 
Company had undertaken the superviskm o£ its maniifacture in 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa in 1773. At first the system o£ {arm- 
ing the cxdusive right of <^um manufacture was c o ntin u ed, but 
fhi« was found to entail many abuses. Indian contractors paid 
only a royalty to the Ounpany and the consequences were very 
injurious to the revenue, in 1758, the contract had been sold to 
the highest bidder on a four years’ agreement, and this system 
was in force when Lord Cornwallis amved. The duties of the 
Company’s servants, when once the contract had been signed, 
were limitoi to a general right of enquiry in order to prevent the 
oppression of the cultivators. In 1787, tne system of agency was 
revived through commercial residents. 

Under the state monopoly, no person might cultivate the poppy 
except with a licence frenn foe Government, and every cultivator 
was bound to sell the opium produced from his crops to the 
Government, which possessed two factories, one at Patna and the 
other at Gh^pur, where it was manufactured into the opium 
of commerce. A portion foe manufactured opium was re- 
tained for consumption in India through vendors licensed by the 
RTfijiff Department and the remainder sold monthly by auction 
in Calcutta to merchants, who exported it. 

Until 1767, the business with China in the hands of foe 
Portuguese was relatively small, being only about 200 chests per 
annum, bu^ by 1790, there was an increase to 4,0^4 chests a year. 
About this time, the habit of opium smoking began to spread in 
China and was an incentive to the cxtenaMi of poppy cultivation 
in China itself. The East India Company cstablifoed an opium 
depot at foe entrance of foe Canton river and the trade continued 
to increase. At first foe East India Company attempted to restrict 
the use o£ opium to medical purposes, bm tnai pdficy was eventu- 
ally abandoned as impracticable. 


The Opium Wax 

China continued to be the chief customer for Indian opium 
in spite of its prohibition by foe Chinese Government. In 1834, 
a decree was issued by foe Emperor of China against opium 
its importation, and edicts forbade foe entrance of <^um-ladcn 
ships mto foe river, but, in spite of fois, exports reached 7,000 
chests per annum. Ineffective complaints from foe Clwese 
authorities culminated in foe war of 1839, commonly known as 
the Opium War, the immediate cause b^g the seizure and de- 
struebon of 20,291 chests by the Chinese Government. 

After Captain Elliot, the Bridfo icpicsentarivc, had sdzed the 
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kuts aSx>ut CantDQ, a prelimiiujy treaty was draws up in 
January, 1841, but it was subsequently disavowed by both the 
Chinese and the EngUsh Governments. Lord Palmerstm directed 
Sir Henry Pottmger, the newly u^iointed Envoy and Super- 
intendent of the Brit^ Trade in China, tti replace this treaty by 
a sadsfacuary compact which should c^ien China to British 
but, beh»e his arrival in China, the arrc^ance ot the Chinese 
Commissioners had led to a renewal of hostilities. Sir Hugh 
Gough carried anew the fmts about Canton in Ma^, 1841, and, 
while he was prqiaring to attack the town itself, POtonger reached 
Macao. A furt^ display of force being necessary, me two co- 
operated and, with Sir William Parker, captured Amoy, Chusan, 
C^intu, Ningpao and the great fortified dty of Ching-Keang- 
Foo. On June 13, 1842, the Yangtze river was entered with the 
object of taking Nan^g itself. After many successes on the 
way, an assault on that dty was imminent in July when Fottinger 
announced that the Chin^ were ready to treat for peace on a 
satisfactery basis. Eventually peace was rigned on August 39, 
1842, on board H.M.S. ComwalUs before N anking . By the 
Treaty of Nanking, Hongkong was ceded to Eng^d and an 
indcD^ty of twenty-one wiillinn dollars was paid to the English, 
while the five ports of Canton, Amoy, Foochow-foo, Ningpao 
and Shanghai were opened to Eu^sh traden and K n gli-^h Consuls 
were to b« appointed to each. The legitimate trade in opium by 
the Hast India Company for the half century preceding the C^um 
War had involved five hundred million dolhus, of which 60 per 
cent, was profit. 

After 1858, the year in which the Trea^ ci Tientsin was 
signed, the Chinese Government had a peirectly free hand in 
the matter of the importation of opium, subject to a duty 
30 taels per chest being levied thereon, but, in the treaty itself, 
there was no mention of or allimon to the opium trade. Hic 
drug was scheduled in the taiifi as a forden medicine, but the 
amount taken from India was relatively smalL However, in 1870, 
the exports from India amounted to 55,000 chests and increased 
to 95,000 chests in i88o. An agreement caUed the Cbefoo Con- 
vendon was arrived at on September 13, 1876, between the 
Governments of Great Britain and China, in which the British 
Minister, Sir Thomas Wade, preanised to move his Government 
to make certain special arrangements as to the import of opium. 
Ihcse areangements were finally carried out by an additional 
article, signed in London in 1885, which provided for an addition 
to the import duty of 30 taels per chest already imposed. This 
extra duty was 80 taels per chest, freeing the (^um at the same 
time fomn any further duty or tax whilst being transported in die 
interior. 
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About this time the Chinese began n> grow their own opium 
and the aq>ort of the Indian product declined to 50,000 chests in 
1907. The following statistics of the opium trade Ixtwecn India 
and Cluna will, however, be of interest: 


Period. 


1827. (Statistics imperfect at 

this period) 

i 833'35. East India Company 
monopoly expired 1834 
1837146. Preceding the Opium 

War 

1842^ After Treaty of Nan- 
king 

1854-58. Preceding the Second 

China War 

1859-62. After Treaty of Tient- 

dn 

1878-82. Under Chefoo Con- 
vention 

1883-87 

1888-91 


Average Anoual Export from Mia 
to CMina. 


Opium. 

Rxf 

Per Cent.* 

1,058,252 

54 

i» 955.236 

66 

3,209,958 

69 

3,712,920 

74 



9,540,211 

87 

11,909,815 

84 

9.770,775 

75 

8,207,818 

5H 


Opium Commission of Enquirv 

The year 1895 was noteworthy for the report of the Commis- 
sion appointed by an Act dF Parliament in 1893 to enquire into 
the extent of opium consumption in India, its effects on the 
physique of the people and the suggestion that the sale tiie 
drug be prohibited except for memcinal purposes. The Com- 
mission under the chai rmanship of Lcffd Brassey reported that 
there had been much exaggeration regarding the evU effects of 
opium omsumptiem. They declared tiiat it was for China to take 
action if she desired to prohiUt the importation of the drug, chat 
state control was necessary and that the Indian exchequer could 
not afford at that time to surrender the revenue frmn omum. 

Opium factories had been in existence at Ghazipur+ in the 
United IVovinccs and at FatiiaS in Bihar (Bengal) siim early in the 

* Per cent, of total value td ail exporiz fnnn India to China. 

t Rx was the symbol for Rs. lo, lOirmerly equivalent to ,^1 or nearly so. 

I oldest building was constructed about 1810 and was added to on 
many subsequent occasions. The Gazetteer states that die site was acquired 
in im. It u possible that land other than that already in occupation was 
acquired in that year. 

) Hie date of the opening of die Patna factory is not on record. 
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iimeteendi century. In z8m, the expcvts from India to China 
were 51,000 chests of iM w&. each. According to an En^iih 
ezjper^ ^e Chinese producdon at that time was 3^000 chesty 
w£ae » ChincK ontmparatr gave the figufe at .ix Udu 
(6,00,000). 

An export duty was levied on every chest of opium when it left 
the Indian States in transit, while the Biitidi Government reserved 
to itself the monopoly (tf Malwa opium. This was purchased by 
the Resident at Indore and sold by auction at Bombay or Calcutta. 
In 1831, on account of the large amount oi c^ium smuggled to 
the PcHtuguese settlement on the coast, die monopoly, which 
caused m^ undesirable interferenoe in Indian States, was re- 
linquished, and trade was opened to private enterprise, revenue 
being recovered in the form of duty cm passes to cover tranat of 
Malwa opium through British territo^. All opium intended feu* 
export to Bcnnbay was, however, to m sent by certain specified 
routes and the Ruling Princes had to prevent smuggling in their 
respective territraies. 

llie average number of chests in the five years ending 1900-1901 
was about 2,400, the avera^ number exported by sea from 
Bombay being about 2,300, me rest of the Malwa opium being 
consumed in Tnd«a. 

In 1907, besides Bengal and the United Provinces, the only 
Province in British India where poppy cultivation was allowed 
was the Punjab. Outside British India, the Indian States of 
Central India, Rajputana (Malwa) and Baroda cultivated it 

Poppy seeds are eaten parched or worked up as a condiment 
in the ^paration of food. They arc mostly used for expression 
of tile oil, which is edible and us^ largely as a substitute for and 
to adulterate salad c^. It is also used as a bumi^ oil, in soap 
making and in the p^t and varnish industries. Ine oil cake is 
rich in nitrogen and is eaten by poor people and by cattle. 

In that year — i907^the Gwernment of India concluded an 
agreement by which the amount of opium exported to China 
was to be reduced by zo per cent, annually, provided that there 
was a similar decrease in production in China and in the imports 
from Persia and Turkey. After this undertaking had been in force 
for diree years, the Government India was satisfied that the 
Chinese were fulfilling their agre^ent, and, after a further 
period of three years, exports to China were ducontinued. 

By this discontinuance of the export of opium to China, the 
Government of India suffered a very heavy loss of annual revenue. 

Unfortunately, in 1916, a reverrion of policy took place in 
China which, chiefly in Sxechuen, Yunnan and Kweidi^, now 
produces more opium than any other amntry in the world; in 
fact, the development of poppy growing has neen so g^eat there 
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dut it has seriously intericrcd mih. the cultiyatioa d cereals, and 
has therefore been prohibited in «nnr*g parts d nhina. 

In order to sup^ement and safi^;uard as far as posrible dieir 
ajgreemcnt with Qbina, the Government of India simultaneously 
limned the sale of opium to odier Far Barfgr n countries by sub- 
jecting their expt^ to restraining agreements. 

In 1923, a rextificate procedure was introduced as proposed 1 ^ 
the League of Nadons, by which all exports of opium from India 
had to be cover^ by the Government d the importing ccuntry, 
which was required to declare that the import was approved 
that it was required for Icjgitimato purposes; but no issues have 
been made unw this heatTsince 1931. 

In i^f2^y the Government of Indm discondnued the auctioning 
of opium for ei^rt and undertode the business direct, their policy 
for many years having been only to supply Governments and not 
merchants or private individuals. Fin^y, in the fbllowii^ year, 
the Government of India decided to reduce exports to Far Eakem 
countries for other than medical and scientific purposes by 10 per 
cent annually, so as to extinguish ciqiorts by December, 1935. 
Ej^t has bera given to this decision at great financial sacrifice, 
as will be seen by a comparison of the figures for exported opium 
for i9ii'i4 with those of the past ten years. Between 1914-15 and 
the present time India im ceded no less than one and a quarter 
million pounds of annual revenue in its efibrt to improve the 
world situation with respect to the trade in undesirable drugs. 


Year. 

No. of Chests. 

igu -12 

I 9 I 2 rl 3 - 

26,860* 

I9I3-I4 

9 ,o 7 ot 

— 





8,012 

1927-28 

7.531 

1928-29 

6,194 

1929-30 

5 . 5 <» 

1930-31 

44S1 

1931.32 

3 . 9 « 

I932-33 

i,i6i 

1933:34 

2,823 

1934-35 

663 

1935-36 

257 


Vtduet ia IjiJfhf of Rupees 
(1 1,00,000). 



43 

113 

27 


10 


* Excluding 10,607 d Malwa opiiim shipped from Bombay, 

t Fjcgludin g 10,341 chests of Malwa opium diipped from Btmibay. 
t EsJuding die quantity of Malwa opum diip^ from Bmnbay, exact 
figures not available. 
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Althougfa tbe Bihar agency was not closed till 1913, the Patna 
hicton ctttsed manufacture in X911, though it continued to exist 
as a dying concern till 1913, but tiie Ghazipur factory main-* 
tamed and is in operation at the present time. 

ScUNXIFIC CoKTaOIL AND AiSRAXCH 

Increasing attention has been piud to the sdentific omtrol ol 
the manulracturc of standard opium for sale. Experts have been 
employed periodically to enquire into the industry and, for nearly 
thirty years, the technical side vi the manufacture has been under 
the control of a chemist at Ghazipur in the United Provinces. 
For an account of the chemistry of Indian opium and its alkalmds 
and research work, reference may be made to the author's article 
in Nature, 1937, 93. 

Govxxnuxnt op India Qntnt 

The main products of the faemry at Ghazipur are AUtari or 
Excise opium, medical opium cake and medical <^um powder 
for use in India, and certain alkaloids. Exdse o^um provides 
the principal out-turn of the faemry, which is sold at cost price 
to Provincial Governments. It is of standard quality and ctmtains 
from 9'5 to 10*5 per cent, of morphine cm the dried product, but 
usually contains about 10 per cent, of mensture when marketed. 
Excise opium is a blend m natural opium produced in ditidrent 
areas cultivation and is only dried for purposes standardiza- 
tion and cakii^. Fresh Malwa opium cmitainii^ not more than 
6 per cent, ot cai is accepUible few the manuracture of excise 
ojHum, but it has to be mixed with non-oily opium frmn the 
Indian States or the United Provinces in order to make a blend 

opium of standard composition. 

" Haxd Ball *’ Opium 

In addition to Benares and Malwa cmium, " hard ball " ofdum 
is sometimes accepted at the fectory tnxu the Indian States m 
blend with excise opium, though its quality is inferior b> that etf 
fresh opium of other kinds. 

This variety of opium is peculiar to the Central India States and 
Ra)putana, where it is called “pathar^r” (tr. stane-breaker) 
beoyue it is hard, having a conristeoce* of 95, and can only he 
bn^en bciiig hit wiu or struck on a stone. It used to be 
poralar in China, to which country large cpiantities were cqNnted, 

Ihe process of manufacture is lengthy. Crude opium is mixed 
* Coiuinenoes percentage of dry matter on total wd^t 
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wiiji atiicr poppT or luueed and the oonsutence la xaued untO 
it ic h^ eno^^ to pennit of iti being formed into balls about 
3I inches in dimeter. These are placed in very finely ground 
tiw (dried cnxnibiled poppy leaves) or ** pali,*’ as it is caUed, in 
layers, and the room is made airt^L After some time these 
are taken out, cleaned, cut c^ien and the opium lemixnl. 
ThCT are then put back into the “ pali and this process goes on 
until they mature-^ process which takes about ^ years. 

In some of die Rajputana and Central India States biscuit and 
/ti(ia opium are manufactured by the same process, but Iwuit is 
mouldra while rilcia is not 

Here also crude opium is mixed thoroughly into a paste with 
linseed and small quantities arc placed between layers d “ pali.*' 
These are bimed and buried and later rehuried standing on edge. 
After the biscuits arc firm enough to be handled, they arc placed 
in cotton bags between layers of “ pali ” and subjected to pressure, 
the position of the bags being changed periodically. In about two 
years these biscuits are ready for the market 

Smne Indian States, for instance Baroda and the Central India 
Agency States, manufacture their own opium. 

Adultesaiton of Opium 

United Provinces cuMvatixre usually produce reUablc and pure 
opium, but sometimes adulteration is attempted with sugar, starch 
and (Inc earth or water. Malwa opium, on the other hand, is 
frequently contaminated with varying proportions of poppy seed 
and sesame oils. Part of the ml arises mm its use in facuitating 
the recovery of the sticky latex frcHn the scraper used to remove 
the latex fr^ the capsules, but oil is sometimes addml deliberately 
in order to increase the weight of the opium submitted for pur- 
chase. 

Opium which contains is not bought at the same price as 
the oil-free product For the last sixteen years, the factory super- 
intendent has evaluated the Malwa opium received from the culti- 
vators on the basis of its oil content 

The decline in the consumption of excise opium in India, 
noticeable for some years (from 1,276 maunds in 1919 m 263 in 
1935X may be attrilmted to the recent economic depression and 
the increase of duty on opium, both of which for^rs tend to 
restrict die use opium by the very large number consumers 
who take it in mocuaration for its euphoric qualities as a tonic or 
a restorative or to avert or lessen fotigue— uses which are regarded 
by many as being no more harmful iWi the similar use of tobacco 
am akolu^c drinks. 

This attitude of die Indian public towards o(Hum as a boust* 
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hold remedy has much }ustificatuKi» fiu: it should not be hnr- 
gotten that, in India, mudi opium is consumed on account oi 
Its curative, alleviating and prophylactic properties, and it is dius 
a very cmnlnon and treasured household remedy of the poorer 
classes, to the majmity of whom qualified medical assistance is 
inaccesuhle. 

Salks op Medical Ophiu and Alkaloids 

The sales of standard medical ojnum to the medical profession 
from the Indian Opium Factory nave increased from 5x1 lbs. in 
1922 to z,8oo lbs. in 1936. The sale alkaloids is also important, 
1,587 lbs. of crude mmphine, 130 lbs. of morphine hydroc^mide, 
14 lbs. of morphine siupfaate and 284 lbs. of codeine, as well as 
smaller quantities of ot^ moducts, having been sold frcun the 
fiictory in the same financial year. 

PkBPARED Opnnr 

There is a tendency to amfuse prepared opium *’ and opium 
prcparatioiis.’* The former is producra from raw opium by such 
operations as solution, boiling, roasting and fermentation, by 
which it is converted into an extract suitable for smoking. “ Pre- 
pared o]Mum *’ includes dross *’ and other residues whiih remain 
after opium has been smoked. “ Dross ** is the residue which is 
left in the pipe after opium has been smoked, and consist of ash 
and unbumt c^um containing morphine. It is misused in several 
ways, particularly by eating it or by drinking it mixed with some 
beverage. It is also utilized to mrtify “prepared opium to 
strengmen the effect when smoking. The consumption of dross 
is cenadered more harmful than smoking prepared opium, be- 
cause larger quantities of morphia enter the human system by 
eating than by smoking. 

G. H. M. Batten, formerly of the Indian Civil Service, expressed 
his views on opium cemsumption before the Royal Society of Arts 
in March, 1892. His evidence that most of the opium is consumed 
in innocuous quantities and as a medidne was confirmed by the 
Royal Commission on Opium presided over by Lord Brassey in 
and reported on in 1895. 

The physiological results m smoking opium are quite diffd^t 
from tiiose observed when it is eaten, and it is significant that the 
opium most aj^Mcciated by opium smokers contains a relatively 
small percentage of morphine. In spite of the serious views held 
with regard to opium smoking, many authorities are of ojnnion 
that the halrit is not more injurious than the use of other stimu- 
lants in moderation; in fact, in China, c^um seems to be used for 
the same purpow as alcohol in other countries. 
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Hie Drug Addicdon Enquiry Committee was set up in i936<k 7, 
and has published a number of valuaUe re p o r ts. Intcresdog 
observations on the opium habit in India have been made, partial^ 
larly with a view to studying the effect of climate and environ> 
ment. The administration opium to juvcniks, especially the 
d<^ping of children so that they may deep while their parents are 
out at work, has also been reviewed. The morphine ^bit is cS. 
comparatively new incLdence in India, but is said te be spreading. 

At die same time, as stated by Sir V. T. Krishnama Chari at the 
1936 session dt the League of Nations, the internal consumption 
of Indian opium is striedy controlled. All stages, from ciutivar 
tion to consumer, are under close Government supervision, and 
the annual consumption is falling. He stated that ui the inter-' 
national traffic, Indian opium is not an important factor, as in 
recent years there had omy been negligible seizures of Indian 
opium. 
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INDIAN ECONOMISTS IN CONFERENCE 
Bt Edwin Haward 

It was natural that, at die annual conference Indian econonusts 
held recently at Hyderabad ^!)eccan), the delegates should have 
their attention specially drawn to &e new responsibilities dis- 
charged by Indian Ministers under the regime of Provincial 
autmomy. In no field of research is India more vitally interested 
today than in econtnnics. On this the supreme Government at 
Delm, aMomcrdal opinion in the big Pn^idendes, and, now, 
ministorial activities reflecting the will of the people as expressed 
at the polls, appear to be generally wt^king in acoird. 

The Government of India has taken unto itself a Chief 
Economic Adviser in the distingmshed person of Dr. T. E. 
Gregory, who is now touring India in the first stages of his five 
years* engagement. Dr. Gregory has gone to India with a world' 
wide reputation; it may be doubted whether to any newly created 
post in that country has any man carried so many high credentials, 
such a wealth of experience and such an alert mentality. 

In the annual report ci Messrs. Premchand Roychand and Sons, 
Ltd., commerdal views on India’s economic needs arc recorded 
in the following passage, which sets out to discover how India’s 
prosperity can be achieve under present conditions ; 

. measures framed to raise die general standard of 
living, and therefore of consumption, remain as the only 
e^tive solution, a condurion which d^s not blind us to the 
difficulty cither of devising such measures or of carrying them 
into eflM. Perhaps in no part of the Empire is the n^ for 
development along these hues mote perceptive or even Ob' 
trusivc than in India, owing to the tendency of population 
to increase more rapidly than production and tnercfc»rc to 
impose increasing strains on rural resources. It follows also 
that in no Empire country do present economic conditions 
Oder a more direct or fonnidable challenge to constructive 
statesmanship and the application of new energy and ideas 
to the solution of old prwlems.” 

Economic statesmanship could hardly have a more direct man> 
date from the mentors m cemmerce and finance. 

In inauguratinz the Conference at Hyderadiad, Sir Akbar 
Hydari, on behau of the Nizam’s Government, was no less 
emphatic in his demand for economic progress. He referred to 
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the enquiry into the banking problems set up by the Nizam’s 
GovemmmL llie investigates, he Kvealed, are being charged 
to review 

^e econonic burdens of our agriculturists and the posri- 
bilities of relief through consdidation of holdings, liquida> 
tion debts, and increased security of tenure; comlrinra, as 
must obviously be the case, with improvements in metltods 
(rf agriculture and in the conditi<m of the land.” 

Sir Akbar hopes that preparatory measures for increasing credit 
Polities, for providii^ chmp power and for devising additional 
railway works will duly emerge, the balance between private enter- 

E rise and State action being carefully preserved. A survey of 
ydro^cctric resources is being made, and it is dso expected that 
the plans already initiated for scientific marketing and the grading 
of produce will make valuable contribution to the financing of the 
hirmer and peasant-proprietor. In justifying the claims which he 
made on behalf of lus Government, Sir Akim was inclined to the 
view that the new rfgime in British India might, in the long run, 
find inspiration in some of the achievements in Indian States. An 
Indian State, if beneficently disposed, has a greater elasticity in 
action and can thus more readily embark upon experiments uian 
is always posriblc in Bridsh India, where die administration in 
its executive aspects has to proceed on certain well-defined lines 
and assumes tlmefore a rigidity which even the dynamic force of 
the new autonomy cannot wholly affect. Indeed, it may be useful 
for the Provinces to depend for experimental guidance on the 
operations in well-run Indian States. That consideration Sir 
Akbar did well to impress on his hearers. He thus indicatod how 
valuably the two Indias, when brought together under the 
auspices of Federation, can assist each other. From the vigorous 
doctrines of the new Ministries the States may find a real stimulus 
to political and economic aedvity. From the alert coherence of 
the executive system in an Indian State empiricism may derive 
a strength and effectiveness which may relieve the Ministries of 
the necessity for undergoing that difficult treatment known as 
proceeding by trial and error. The argument cannot be pressed 
too far, for, whereas in British India there exists a wealth of data 
frmn which economic policy can evtdve most of its plans for 
adapting modern needs to ancient processes, in Indian India the 
science of government still largely takes its tempo from the per- 
sonal qualmes the ruler. If, as seems likely, many of these 
rulers are now disposed to press f(u:ward more resolu^y than in 
the past with precise schemes for representative institutions in the 
true sense of the term, tiiu disparity between the standards of 
gchievement in the two Indias may be sensibiy reduced. 
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Yet in Hyderabad, as Sir Akbar flowed, material is available 
for ^dance oo tbe comtdex prabJem cf ibe rehab^tadoa oS 
fTovmcial finance. Ifydcr^ad considers that its system of niaTrtng 
triennial allotments to each department on the bady of annual 
average c^Kodituce facilitates w^-devised schemes of Jong-^ange 
development and eliminates dbe waste which accrues from me 
lapsing of balances to departmental credit at the end of the twelve 
months under an annual budget The idea was tentatively 
adoptnl in the Defence Department of the Government of TnHia 
on a limited scale a few yean back. Departments such as 
Railway have their own methods oi arriving at the Mmff result 
by slig^y different means. Nevertheless the Hyderabad method 
is Worth noting, if cmly because it has the device of disposing 
of the surplus at the end of the triennial period sharing it 
between to department concerned and '^thc various nalmii-* 
building departments of the State.*’ 

So, too, with a Statistics Department which has been r unning 
for nearly twenty years, Hyd^bad can rightly direct attention 
to the impoitance of accurate statistics for Simulating economic 
policy. 'Ilie Conference, drawn as its delegates were from all 
parts of India, in the discussion of problems common to the whole 
country, could not help assisting to break down barriers to 
political oHnmunication. Its labours thus deserve special appro- 
elation at this time. 

The presidential address of Dr. P. J. Thomas, the Univeruty 
of Mamas, plunged at once into the vital issues of Indian 
economics by defining the problem as consisting in the prevalence 
of poverty and the consequent low standard of living. He made 




provement in the standard of living the masses for the last 
seventy years. He ascribed this to ineffident and inadequate pro- 
duction and inequitable distribution. Unfair tenancy cmiditions, 
unjust loan transactions and inequitable methods of marketing, 
had, he thought, brought about such conditions. He drew a pic- 
ture which mowed middlemen, who had obtained pidits from 
agriculture and handicrafts, failing to invest their earnings in 
India's productive enterprises, but rather seeking to buy gcud or 
lands or to indulge in usmy at exorbitant rates. He admittra that 
“ the influx of British capital into the railways, jute mills, and tea 
plantations of India since i860 did somediing to relieve the per- 
sistent paucity of purchasing pc^er in this country. But such in- 
vestments have almost ceased rince the war.” 

Dr. Thomas* solidtude seems to be mcne accurately directed 
than his choice of emnparisons. Although he quite pr<^)erly de- 
scribed India’s standard of living as too low and argued that 
econcanic effort dbould be dbected toward raising it, he appears 
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to have been ^ too swen^g in his oontenticMi that stagnatum 
had marked the economic history of India over a period oE seventy 
Hal ifax , during his ^^ce^oyalty as Lord Irwin, stated 
oa unimpeachable authority : 

** Within half a (xntury India nwe to that of fifth or aiTth 
among the trading nations. Not less prodigious than the 
^rowm <rf cot^unicadoDs was ihc spread of education, par- 
ticularly of Briddi education, and just as railways, telegraphs, 
and roads united the four quarters of India in the material 
sense, so the spread of Western knowledge was to give the 
political classes of India a common intellectual mecting'place.*’ 

In creating a single economic entity known as India, the 
achievements of the Government during the latter part of the 
period so disparaged by Dr. Thomas undoubtedly conferred real 
economic benefit from which the masses must have derived de- 
finite advantages — aldunigh, admittedly, the progress has not been 
as great as counsels of penection rightly demand. Is it not some- 
thing that &mine today is no longer the dread spectre which 
haunted Indian administrations even so recently as the last decade 
of the nineteenth century? This does not imply a conviction that 
the situation should be complacently regarded, but it is doing no 
service to the new Ministries to pretend that they have to tackle 
these problems without any support horn the actual administra- 
tive amevements of their predecessors. 

There is no question but that in certain Provinces, notably in 
Madras, Bengal, Bihar, and the United Provinces, the land tenure 
systems lead to considerable unrest, the basis of which, of course, 
is economic disability. The new Ministries arc already giving 
their attention to the matter. They have all the more ground for 
confidence because their departmental files as well as their pro- 
vincial statute books contain valuable material forproper czamma- 
tion and treatment of the issues involved. Dr. Thomas finds that 
** the present economic system of India is overweighted on the 
agricultural side and this must be rectified.” It is omicult to sec 
how this can lead to economic salvation, considering that 90 per 
cent, of the population arc dependent on agriculture. In advocat- 
ing furdber industrial development Dr. Thmnas sagdy observes 
that it is dependent on agricultural improvement, whi A he sug- 
gests — again most sagdy — should proceed by removing “ mal- 
adjustments in rural economy arising from imperfections in land 
tenure, rural credit, and marKcting.’ He does not appear to take 
into aconint recent progress, to say nothing of earlier stages of 
advance arising from such important events as the Famine Com- 
missitm's Report 1880, out of which, among other benefits, 
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came the clasuc work <£. Dr. J. A. Voelcker on ** Improvemeat q£ 
Indian i^riculture.** Later came the labours di hfoUison in 
Bombay, Barber and Benson in Madras, Hayman in the United 
Provinces, and Milligan in the Punjab. Lora Linlithgow’s own 
contribution to the subject is well known, but its m<HC modem 
appeal should not be allowed to obscure the pioaeer work of Lord 
Ouzon, whose despatch of 1903 was a landmark in a^cultural 
reform. 

As for recent developments, let Lord Linlithgow’s report speak, 
for it spedhcally drew attention to the admirame work performed 
in the hrst twenty-five years of the present century, although it 
elaboratdy and authwitatively drew up a programme for the 
future. It pointed out fOTcefully that the field was enormous and 
demanded concentrated cBort uom all rancemed. Dr. Thomas 
has therefore firm support for his general thesis that the standard 
of living is too low, and it seems unfortunate that he should have 
felt impelled to enforce it by making an extravagant and tm- 
necessary comparison. 

The appmntment of Dr. T. E. Gregory should result in the 
provision of information which may avert amtroversy of this kind 
in future. It is not by dwelling on past frilures — ^imagined or 
real— that progress can be best assisted. A true economic survey 

conditions in India is sadly rojuired. It can be laboriously 
tained in a varying degree of completeness from the excdlent 
reports of various authorities in the (>ntral or Provincial Govern- 
ments, but as the Whitley Commission pointed out seven years 
ago there are certain definite laatnx in the documents available. 
For instance, machinery is required for a omprehensive wa^ 
enquiry. That is where experts such as those assembled at Hyoin- 
abad can make valuable contribution. To quote from the Whitley 
Report: 


“Anxious as we are to see a great extension of economic 
enquiries bearing on the standard of living we must empha- 
size the difficulties in the way. The cdlection of statistical 
material frmn the workers on any extensive scale requites 
special qualifications. For an untrained investigator to de- 
scend on the workers’ homes and collect such particulan as he 
can in a camal visit is valueless. The preliminary difficulties 
have been faced already by die Bombay Labour Office, and 
they have evolved a technique which can be studied with 
advantage by others who propose to embark on similar 
enquiries.” 

It is to be exj^ted that Dr. Gregory’s general advice to the 
Government wUl greatly stimulate the attention to eoKiofnic 
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queitions htve already proo^ted various Provinces to 

establisb Econcunic Boards and otlier 0!^;ans for the purpose of 
securios the foundaricms of a sound econonic policy. 

On tte general questim of the need for agrarian reform to 
which passing reference has already been made it will be agreed 
that Dr. Humas has tendered a grrat service b]^ specially strcsstng 
that point The non-Congress Government m Bengal, no less 
than the Congress Governments in Madras, United Promces, and 
Bihar, has taken early steps to put land rdorm in the front of its 
pr^ramme. 

Ine Permanent Settlement has long acted as an economic 
stranglehold on the most populous Province in India. The former 
administration, like its predecessors, heritated to interfere with 
what was regarded almost in the light of a treaty right. An ad- 
ministration which is based on the representative system of {no- 
vincial aunmomy has the duty to examine the question free from 
the trammels of an agreement erf that kind. This can be done 
without abandoning fondamcntal principles of equity. Reform 
of the Settlement is urgently requii^, and the measure now pro- 
posed in Bengal is neither unjust nor confiscatory. It compares 
very favourably with etibrts made in Europe to deal with simlar 
difficulties which have found expression in Bengal in unrest. In- 
deed, the new regime is bound to give the problem its most 
careful consideration if only because me discontent arising from 
the abuses of the Settlement must strengthen the hands of revolu- 
tionary organizations. The Bill does not pretend to solve Bengal’s 
land proUem; indeed, a large-^e enquiry is about to be in- 
stituted with the view erf fortifying the Government with appro- 
priate information for a comprwensive measure of reform in due 
course. 

Similarly in Bihar the Congress Government has managed to 
effect a rent reduction by agreement with the landlords p^^ing 
mote elaborate investigation of the grievances now exercising the 
minds of the peasants. It must at once be added that in the course 
(rf the last elections the successful Ccoigress contestants promised 
tefonn what might be called an extrav^ant scale. In tlu.t 
they whole-heartedly imitated electioneering politicians in quite 
temectaUe countries, and, in those Provinces where they now 
h(^ office, they have to the fact that, (Mice again, p<riorm- 
ance mutt fall sh«t of promises made before the ptoll. 'I^y will 
not be dismayed, for to sobriety induced responsibility the proof 
that enihusiasm hu to be damped down is not always unwelcome 
or even inconvenient. 

Finally, Dr. Thtmias’ observations on the part to be played by 
the Cent^ Government in lightening the burdens on the niru 
popuUtion may be died. He advocated a bold increaM of cx- 
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penditiire’* and a modification cf die Government o£ India's 
conservative ” loan policy. He will have been encouraj^ by 
Sir James Giigg’s Buaget, widi its unexpected contribution to the 
Provinces for rural development, altbouffh be may not be dis- 
posed to consider that the caution which the Finance Number 
ahow«l in outlininff the financial capacity of the Central Govern- 
ment was favourable to the evolution of a “ much more energetic 
policy than hitherto.” At the same time Sir James might wdl 
claim that Dr. Thmnas did not really ofier much gddance for 
attainment of that goal, in the definition giv«L to the Conference : 

“ Not only our internal requirements, but external circum- 
stanexs sudi as the tendency to economic self-sufficiency and 
the Hwlining trend of population in the West call for such an 
active policy. At this juncture, therefore, India’s interest lies 
in saf^;uarding her trade with a few steady markets and in 
dcvcloffing our internal demand. Wc must have a co- 
ordinated eronnmic system, whcrcin there must be a balance 
between industrial and a^icultural production and a balance - 
between diff erent industries and crops.” 

There are blessed words here, but little else for the enlighten- 
ment of a Finance hfember who is feced, as Sir James is, with a 
dreumsetibed revenue and a standardized expenditure, between 
which there is little margin for Eights of fiincy or superabundant 
feats of energy. 
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PALESTINE AGRICULTURE PAST AND PRESENT 

Bt M. T. DaWB, O.B.E., ]>.L.S. 

(IKrcctor cf Agriculture and Fiaheries, Palestine.) 

In biblical days Palestine was described as a land flowing with 
milk and honey and was famed for the production of seven main 
crops, which were wheat, barley, grapes, figs, pomegranates, 
olives, and dates. In the course of centuries wars, poverty, and 
neglect by rulers and inhabitants resulted in a considiuable reduC' 
tion the area under cultivation and of the yields crops and 
in general impoverishment of the soil. Forests and trees were 
felled and not replaced; soil erosion, caused by the heavy winter 
rains and other cnmatic Actors, denuded the hill lands of soil and 
rendered many hills barren, exposing the rocks. Marshes were, 
moreover, formed in the internal plains, causing malar ia. Sand 
dunes advanced year after year from the sea coast, burying good 
and cultivated land, and wherever crops were grovm the yield 
became increasingly low, as no prc^>er rotation or manuring had 
been followed to maintain the fertility of the soil. 

In sh(Ht, at the close of the World War, Palestine had not only 
long ceased to be a land flowing with milk and honey, but could 
hardly support the bare existence of a reduced population. The 
peasant cultivator was still farming on most primitive lines, using 
his half>5tarvol bullock, camel, or donkey for drawing his wooden 
nail plough, his sickle for harvesting his crops, and the trampling 
hook of ms animals, or the wooden dedge, for the threshing of 
his cereals. 

Although orange and lemon growing had been started a century 
or so previously, the area was very limited and confined to the 
coastal plain. The citrus plantations were mainly owned by the 
wealth!^ Arab families and by the early Jewim settlers, who 
started their agricultural colonization work about two <kcades 
before the war. 

The peasant knew little w nothing of orange or vegetable grow- 
ing and contented himself with the raising of wheat and ^rley 
for his fomiiy and his animals* needs, and the surplus if any, for 
sale to the towns. His standard dt living was very low; there 
were no schools and no sanitation ot medical attention in the 
vUlages. He was heavily indebted to the moneylender, who 
charged him an exorbitant rate of interest and gradually seized his 
land in payment of dri>ts due. 

As alrady mentioned, Jewish immigrants, mainly frmn Eastern 
and Central Europe, started agricultural colonization about two 
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decades before the war. These were hekicd by the Jewish 
Colonization Association (i,c.a.)} the World ^onist Organization, 
and other colonizing bodies. While a few of the settlers continued 
n> grow cereals and started to grow fodder crops for their cattle, 
most them adopted fruit growii^ as their main ooo^tion— 
principally citrus, wine grapes, almonds, and olives. A large 
winery, built on modern lines, with funds supplied by the late 
Baron Edmond de Rothschild of Paris, was built in Richon-lc-Zion, 
and the vineyard owners organized themselves into a co-operative 
for the sale of the wine. 

The main agricultural exports from Palestine before the war 
were oranges and lemons, wines, olive oil and soap, barley, and 
almonds. 

The foreming is a general oudine of Palestinian agriculture as 
it was at ^ outhres^ of the war. Conditions b^ame worse 
during the war, as most of the farmers' animals, and a large pro- 
portion of their produce, were reqmsitioned by the Turkish army. 
Olive, fruit, ana forest trees were felled indiscriminately for fue^ 
plantations were neglected, and fields were not sown, due to the 
shortage of seed grain. 

Since the establishment c/t the present regime great chan^ 
have taken place in Palestine agriculture, and the development has 
been amazingly rapid. 

The keynote of the agricultural development in P^estine in the 
post-war period has been intensification. The main progress made 
has been m the development of dtriculturc, dairying, poultry and 
beekeeping, the production vegetables and deciduous fruits and 
tobacco, and in the transition, wherever possible, from extensive 
to intensive agriculture, based on irrigation. These developments 
have been mainly due to the labour, enterprise, enthusiasm, and 
investment (A capital by private individuals and colonizing institu- 
ti(His. Nevertheless, these developments, as well as other improve- 
ments in agriculture, which will be referred to hereafter, arc 
necessarily bound up with the constructive agrarian policy of the 
Government of Palestine and several other contribiWy factors^ 
which may be briefly enumerated as follows: 

(a) The mowing local demand fw dairy and poultry produce 
and v^ctaUes due to the ra|Hd increase of me urbw population. 

{h) The aoq^uisition of wider and better knowied^ in the 
practice of mo^rn agriculture through Government activities and 
propaganda, amcultural schools, literature, and Government and 
Jewish research institutions. 

(e) The abolition of musha' system or ccxnmuoal holding ol 
la^ in the villages, thanks to the land settlement and partition of 
holding carriedout Iw Government. 

(d) The rise in land values due to Jcwidi immigration. 
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^ (e) The finding of new, and the better ei^^ldtatioa and utiliza- 
tion of water resources for irrigation purposes. 

(/) The abolition of the Governinent tithe m agricultural crops 
and the substitution thciefcMr of the rural property tax. 

(g) The construction of roads^ railways, harbours, and the 
general improvement of transpext facilities. 

(A) Fiscal Goverrunent measures to tnainiain prices atiH 
cncouraK local production, through protective tarifh. 

(i) The introcfuctuxi of new crofM and of improved varieties of 
cei^, legumes, vegetables, as well as improved breeds of dairy 
animals, poultry, and b^ 

(f) The raising of the standard of living of the peasant through 
education. Government village schools, better sanitation and 
housing. 

The impetus in the use of fertilizers and the adoption of a 
rational rotation of crops by the local Miners through Government 
exH^erative demonstration plots in the villages. 

(i) The mechanization or htrming, through the use of traemrs, 
harvesters, threshing machines, and combines. 

In the actual devuopment tiiat has taken place in the post-war 
period citrus cultivation ranks first. Before the war the area under 
dtrus fruit cultivaticm vras about 7,500 acres, and today it is in the 
neighbourhood of 75,000 acres. The expwt of citrus fruit was 
about million cases in the year before the war; the export last 
year re^ed nearly 11 million cases, which included alxiut 1^ 
million cases of grapefruit, the cultivation of which was abnost 
unknown bef(xe the war. This rapid development in citriculturc 
has taken place mainly on the light sandy soils of the coastal area, 
where underground water is abundant, and irrigation is obtained 
from wdls oc bores. The accompanying air photograph (a) diows 
the development which has taken place in orange growing on the 
coastal pl^. As it costs on the average about ,^.300 as in- 
vestment aud maintenance, in planting, irrijgation system and 
cultivation, to bring one acre of citrus into bearing, the total capital 
investment in dtrus groves, not induding the c(»t of the land, 
will be in the ndghbt^Jiood of 22^ million pounds. 

A large proportion of the export of dtrus fruit is through co- 
operative sodeties, and etiorts are being made to extend & co- 
operative movement and co-ordinate shipments. A Fruit Inspection 
Service has been established by the GOTcrnment to control ship- 
ments— to examine and diminatc all unsound or blemished fruit 
frexn shipments, and also to ensure all packing being done in 
accor dance with approved standards. An Advertisement Ordinance 
was enacted to levy a tax fnxn exp(xters to establish a fund which 
is being used for advertising rainpaigng in the United Kingdom, 
foreign and local markets. The object is to stimulate salu and 
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assist in the marketing ci the yearly increasing crop cS. dtrus. 
Government grants have also ocen made to the Agricultiiral 
Research Station of the Jewish Agency for dtnis research, the 
results oi the investigadcMis being made available to die industry. 

A Government Qtrus Demonstradon Station has been estab' 
lished at Sarafand to study various stodcs and dtrus strains and 
varieties and to investigate certain problems connected with die 
industry. 

Gooa progress has been made year after year in the constnicdon 
of roads, particularly in the dtrus belt, to hidlitate the transport 
of the fniit n> the railway stations and peats. Railway transport 
hidlities have also been much improved, and stmttge sheds for the 
fruit have been erected in a number of stations. Finally, the 
improvements in the Jafra p(»t and the construction of an up-to- 
date harbour at Haifa have been of considerable assistance to die 
dtrus export trade. 

Dairymg ranks next in impcvtance. Before the war very few 
milch cows were kept and no dairy industry as such existed. The 
native cows kept in the village were ill-housed and ill-fed, and the 
aimual yield per cow did not erceed 700 litres. Today there are 
over 10,000 dairy cows, mostly the crosses of imported Friesian 
bulls and local cows, particularly the Damascus breed, almost 
entirely in the Jewi^ settlements, with an average armual milk 
yield of 3,500 litres a cow. The acoHnpanying |^otograph (c) 
IS of a herd of Friesian cows taken on me Mikveh Israel Agri- 
cultural School Farm. In a number dt cases record yields 
8,000 litres a year have been attained. These cows are kept in 
welloonstructra byres and arc fed with balanced rations ccHnposed 
of grain, grran fodder, bay, and concentrates. Most of the milk 
is sold oo-opcratively in the towns thiou^ modern well-eqvdpped 
dairies. The Tnuva Central Co-operative Marketing Or^nization 
alone, which is the principal organization 6 t its kind, increased its 
milk sales from a few hundred thousand litres in to over 
twenty-tive million litres in 1936. While a conridcrable part oi 
the m^ is disposed of as fresh liquid milk, a good proptH'tion is 
converted into butter, cheese, cream, and sour milk or ** Icben.” 
The fresh milk is generally sold at satisfactory prices, but great 
difficulties are caperienced in the sale of butter, due to the 00m- 
petition of the imported {xoduct £n»n countries rich in pasture. 
A special committee was set up to study the pidilems oi tu dairy 
industry and to sulnnit proposals for its nuther improvement, 
including, if necessary, its protection from frxreign competition. 

The sh^ and goat population of the country is in the neigh- 
bdurhood of 600,000, a^ tiiese subsist mainly on natural pattures 
and stubble. A omsiderable port oi the milit of these animals is 
amverted into a salted cheese and native butter (boOeiQ or 
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“samiia,” if^iich is oomumed by yillagera and by die native 
urban population. 

Ve^taole growing has made marked progress in recent years. 
The mcreasiDg population, particularly in urban areas, constitute 
an assured and expanding market for an kinds of vegetables. Due 
to the increased focilities for irrigation and the introduction oi 
numerous kinds of improved vaneties of vegetables by Govern- 
ment and private bodies, Palestine, with its suitable climate and 
scnls, is rapidly becoming self-supporting in v^tables, except for 
potatoes and out-(tf-scason vegetables, that have still to be imported. 
Fifteen years ago it was dimcult to d>tain sufEdent and regnlar 
supplies of vegetables other than cucumbers and tomatoes. N^ow 
there is a steady supply of all kinds and of good quality-^cabbaps, 
cauliflower, lettuce, beets, radishes, marrows, garden eggs (aimer- 
gines), p<w, beans, artichokes, and peppers. Among more recent 
introductions are asparagus, rhubub, celery, and mushrotmis 
grown from English spawn. 

Prior to 1930, it was generally believed that potatoes could not 
be grown successfully in Palestine, and the producrion was 
negligible. Since then, as a result of experiments on the times of 
sowing, methods of cultivation, manuring and variety tests, it has 
been proved conclusively that potatoes can be grown profitably, 
and annual production at present is in the neighbourhood of 
10,000 tons. In addition to tiie experiments carried out, and 
propaganda by means of demonstration plots and pamphlets, the 
Government imported, in recent years, several hundrra tons of 
seed potatoes from the United Kin^om for sale to growers at cost 
price. In order to stimulate further and protect local potato 
growing, the Government has increased the custmns duty, from 
^.1 to per ton, during the season when the local crop is on 
me market 

Tomato cultivation has similarly been encouraged by the intro 
duction of suitable varieties and the doubling of the customs duty, 
which was £ 9.2 per ton. Production has increased frvm yfioo 
tons in 1931 to 35,000 tons in 1937. 

In recent years the Department of Agriculture has devoted con- 
siderable areas at its experiment stations to the raising and dis- 
tribution, free of charge, millions of seedlings of improved 
varieties of vegetables, which are gradually replai^g the poorer 
types aU ervn me coemtiy. 

In addition m the coastal area, where the bulk of vegetables are 
grown, the Jordan Valley, in localities where water is available, is 

r dcularlj suitable for "early” and " out-of-season ” varieties. 

the bill districts, however, v^etablc growing is dependent 
mainly on the winter rains. A start has been made in the export 
of "early” vegetables to the neighbouring countries and to 
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Etirope, and succesaful trial shipments of *‘new'* potatoes and 
tomatoes have been made to the United Kingdom in the winter 
months. 

Most of the vegetables firmn the Jewish settlements, where 
modern methods fA irrigaticm, cultivation, and manuring are 
practised, are marketed co>operatively through a central marketing 
organization, the Tnuva.” The vegetaUes are carefully mam 
and packed and distributed to various markets and mwns, having 
regard to supplies already the market and the prices ruling 
from day to ^y. In this way higher juices are chtained. 

Modern vegetable canning has been introduced to deal with the 
surplus production; tmnato fruit, juice and ketchup, cucumben, 
peas, caimflower, cubages, mushrooms (imported and local), and 
mixed pickles are now successfully cannra and marketed. 

Considerable progress has been made in fruit and forest trees 
and ornamental plants, a number of nurseries for which has been 
established all over the country. Another source of income, in a 
number of farms, is cut flowers, for vriuch fliere is a ready sale 
and market in the towns. 

The cultivation of tobacco, which was very limited before 1918, 
due to the Tobacco Regie Monthly, has made considerable ptO' 
gress. The monopoly was abtJi^ied in 1921, and within a year 
production increakd from 26^ tens to 694 tons in 1922, and 
reached the record figure of 1,845 ^ ^9^* Eiqxurts m tobacco 

leaf are negligible, but a small quantity of leaf, representing about 
10 to 15 per cent, of local production, is import annually for 
blending. Thus practically the whole of the crop is used in the 
local manufacture of cigarettes. The varieties grown are mostly 
Turkish, and cultivation is confined largely to the hills in the 
nenth. Locally produced tobacco pays excise f^, and is protected 
by adequate import duties. The k^ness displayed in the pro* 
duction of a crop largely in excess of local requirements, and for 
the greater part of a quality unfit for the cxpmt market, the 
resumng large unsaleable surplus, and failure to obtain imperial 
preferential customs duties on the British markets, have lea to a 
reduction in annual production to about 1,000 tons, which is at 
present absorbed Iw the local factories. 

Togedicr with dairying and vegetable growing, poultry kMping 
has kept the same pace of progress in the devd^ment of mixed 
farming. About fifteen years aro modem poultry keejwg was 
unknown in the country, and local fowls were Impt as back- 
yard ** poultry in the most primitive fashion. The new Jcwidi 
settlers nave started to pay increasii^ attention to this branch owing 
to the ocmsidccaUe local demmd me eggs and poultry. Pedigree 
fowls of several breeds have been imported, juindpally by the 
Department of Agriculture, from Eurc^, aocltmatizra, and bred 
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locally in lar^ quantities, and the industry today can compare 
lEavcmrably with that of the highly spedalized European and 
American ojuntries. The devriopment of this industry can be 
guiged from the capacity incubators in use by poultry farmers, 
which amounts to 630,000 eggs. The average annual ^g-laying 
capad^ on poultry is 120 pa hen (as cmnpared wimonly 40 
to 50 eggs on primidve farms), ^e poultry popuUdon, acoocaifi^ 
to the enumeration made year, amounts to two and a half 
million birds approximately, of which about half a million are 
raised in modern poultry frrms and the remainder in villages. It 
follows that village poultry, though raised in more or less pnmidve 
conditions, play an important r6u: in the local industry, and every 
effort is bring made to improve the conditions by instnicdon and 
demonstration, and the native breed by selection, and crossing 
with improved cocks of the heavy imported breeds which are 
distributed in villages in large numlxrs annually. Though modem 
poultry farming is practised mainly in settlements, severe modern 
Arab poultry farms have been established recently, and the 
development of modern poultry in villages is progressing. 

Although about 100 million eggs are ^ being imported 
annually to meet the local demand, local production is in the 
neighbourhood 108 million. Large numbers of live poultry for 
the table continue to be imported, but with protective duties on 
poultry and eggs, it is hc^cd that the country will gradually 
become scl£<suppQrdng in poultry and egg production. In addition 
to the main Gomnment poultry farm at Acre, ten poultry stations 
have been established in the districts, wherefrom large numbers 
of hatching eggs and day-old chicks arc distributed at low prices. 
Poultry diseases are constantly bring investigated, and two j^ltry 
disease officers have been appointed to advise fanners and to carry 
out laboratory investigations. 

fieeke^ing, which had only existed on primitive lines with 
earthen native hives, has also |vogressed considerably in recent 
yean. Five years ago there were practically no Ai^ modem 
beekeqiers in the country, and to encourage beekeeping the 
Department of Agriculture commenced to issue movame frame 
hives and Muipmenc on tite hire-purchase system. TUs measure, 
coupled with instruction given by departmental bee inspecton, the 
sale of ba swarms at reasonable prices, the control of homets, the 
distribution of duty-free sugar for bee-feeding, and short courses 
of instruction fox beginners, stimulated be^eping to a great 
extent. There are now in the country about 25,000 populated 
modern beehives, and last season's honey crop is estimated at 
275 tons. The hmiey produced is of excellent quality, local pro- 
duction is increasing, and a ccmsiderable part of the yirid is avail- 
able for expmt to United Kingdom and Europe. 
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Together widi the marked dcydc^mieiit in mtenuve {amung, 
yipnaidgrahlg improvement has been made in cereal and hdd crou 
grow n under dry farming . Imported and local varieties oere^s 
and l^umes have been bred and tested out at Government staiums. 
After im{nx>vement through sdection, the most suitable varieties 
and strains have been grwed and issued in large (juandtiea to 
htilners, to replace the uncertain and inferior seed previously sown* 
with the resiut diat much heavier yields of cerew are b^g ob* 
tained. This devclojanent is largely due to the introduction of a 
rational S3rsmm of rotation and the uk of fertilizers which have 
been demonstrated in the villages through co-operative held 
exp^iments. 

^e increasing use of tractors, harvesters, and combines has been 
a contributory tactOT in die devdopment of arable farming and 
the adoption of the approved “ dry farming " methods— viz., deep 
ploughing of the land before me rains and frequent summer 
cultivation for the preservation of moisture in the soil. 

The Government policy to further agricultural development has 
aimed all along at increasing the quantity and improving the 
quality of crops and livestock and die intensification of farming. 
The adoption of improved irrigation and farming practices and 
the application of the results of research and cx^iment dirough 
demonstration have been amongst the activities oi the Government 
as well as of the various colonizing bodies. Legislation has also 
been enacted, not only to protect tenants, but to protect the crops 
and livestock of farmers by safeguarding same from pests aim 
diseases. Fiscal and protective measures, as already mentioned, 
have been introduced m deal with rompetition and secure m the 
grower reasonable prices for his crops. 

Six agricultural and nine hcurticultural experiment statitMis have 
been established by the Government in various parts of the country 
for investigations at different altitudes and in various types ot soils. 
The Government stations arc t^icn to visits by farmers. 'Hie 
results obtained from the stations are disseminate in the villages 
and scttlcmets by itinerant officers and also through co-operativc 
demonstration fields. 

At the Government Stock Farm at Acre native breeds of cattle, 
sheep, and goats are improved by selection, and sires are distri< 
buted for service during the respective breeding seasons. Inferior 
village male stock are castrated in large numbm, and the progeny 
of (^ernment sires is very promising. At this farm sm^ hMW 
of Guernsejn and Kerries are also maintained, and the male 
progeny is used for crossing with cows in villages and setffements. 

A v^ successful achievement in crossing the imported puren 
bred Karakul ram with the local fat-tail “ Awasi ” ewe is to be 
recorded; the skins of the first and secemd generations have been 
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reoeody va^ 6anrourably rqxHted on by eq>erts, and they compue 
hreouiably m quality with those of South-West Ahica. 

A staff of qualified veterinary surgeons is employed to oontnd 
and suppoess animal diseases^ and fourteen frontier veterinary 
<purantine stations are maintained. De^te the larjK imparts of 
livestock, the country is continually kept free from serious 
epidemics, and the contrd of bovine ccmtagious abortion, which 
vras introduced over twelve years ago with importnl dairy cattle 
and spread rapidly throughout the daury herds, is well in hand. 
The (^vcmment Veterinary Laboratory is condiicting most useful 
work in the control of tiie afore-mentioned disease and dourine. 


At this institution various diseases arc being studied and vaccine 
and anti-sera prepared and sold at reasonable prices. 

ImpcNTtcd {Hants are inspected to prevent the introduction of 
injunous pests and diseases. The life-histories of injurious insects 
are studira to evolve the most efficacious methods of control. 


Two agricultural schools were established, cme for Arabs in 
1931 and one for Jews in 1934, from the bequest of the late Sir 
Eliia Kadoorie. 


School gardens have been established in 192 Arab villages and 
in loo Jewish schodh to give a rural bias to education. Weekly 
talks to farmers on agricultural subjects are broadcast over the 
radio, and an Agricultural Supplement to tiic Palestine Gazette^ 
in the form of a simple worded pamphlet, is issued monthly and 
distrdmted free to famers and others interested. 


A great hindrance to devdopment had been the land tenure 
system in the villages which was in common — that is to say, the site 
of the area cultivated by each farmer as his share in the villas 
lands changed every year. This is being remedied through the 
Land Settlement Commissions which partition the land and pro- 
vide security of title. Individual ctibrt and improvement of private 
land holdings are thus encouraged. To ensure security m liveli- 
hood to agiuultural tenants, which may be aticcted by changes of 
ownership, a “ Protection of Cultivators Ordinance ” is in force. 

A Department of Development was created to initiate and super- 
vise development measures generally and to supervise the resettle- 
ment ol landless Arabs. Water supplies in Arab villages and 
Jewish settlements have been improved, and a sum of ^.90,000 
has recently been made available for a hydrographic survey in 
Southern Palestine, the Jordan Valley, and Trans-Jordan. A 
number of marshes have been drained by Government and 
Jewish institutions and tiw land reclaimed made available for 


agriculture. 

Irrigation and duty of water experiments are carried out and 
imdereround water resources have been surveyed and a water table 
compiled. The irrigation system at Jericho has been reconstructed 
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by Goverjunent Ezpensientft Jiave been made to cooserve winter 
water in dams. 

The rural prt^xrt^ tax, instituted in lieu of the old Turkish 
ddie ai^ Wcrko (land tax), has helped the poorer farmers in 
providing hxr a giMuated tax on various categories of land deter- 
mined by productivity. The lowest categories^ land are excmjrted 
altoj^ether, and the tax on field crops wd possessed by the poorer 
cultivators is low. 

Government short- and long-term loans have been given from 
time to dme to assist cultivators to purcluse seed in bad years and 
to carry out reclamation and develo^ent works. Cultivators have 
also assisted by the Government in the remissiem of taxes in 
years of drought and poor crops. In addition to the protective 
duties on crops mentioned earlier, a licensing system on the imports 
of wheat and flour has been instituted to avoid surplus <m die 
markets and protect the local grower and miller. A system of 
graduated duty on wheat and flour to maintain {»:i<xs and 
enoiurage local agriculture has been adopted. 

A Registrar of Co-operative Societies was appointed in 1932 for 
die primary task of organlring co-operative societies among Arab 
fermexs to improve methods m markedne. 

Finally, a General Agricultural CoundT, comprising official and 
non-officud representatives, with the Director « Agnculturc and 
Fisheries as duirman, was instituted in 1931. The council, with 
its ten committees of experts, numbering some 150 in all, hincdons 
in the co-ordination of the work of various bran^es of tbe Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and other agricultural research and education 
institutions, and advises Government on agricultural legislation, 
on matters of dtrus fruit, ^[ricultural econcxnics and marketing, 
horticulture, plant protection, agricultural chemistry research 
irrigation, animal husbandryt agronomy, agricultural education, 
as well as fisheries. 

From the survey 1 have just outiined it will be realized that, 
considering agricultural de^opment is normally a slow process, 
much has been accomplished in a comparatively short period. 

In condutitm, 1 de^e to express my thanks to various officers 
of my Dqiartment for assistance in compiling this article, and in 
particular to hhr. M. Brown, m.b.b., Secretery of the Genci^ Agri- 
cultural Coundl, and Mr. S. Ant^i, Agri^turai Officer tbe 
Southern District 
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THE ACADEMIA SINICA 
By Dk. Cku Chia'Hua 

Thb Academia Sinica (National Central Academy) is, as its 
Organic Law states, the highest institution for sdcntmc research 
in China, supported by, under the direct control of, the 
Chinese National Government. Its functions are twofold : first, 
to carry on tmginal scientific research, and secondly, to act as an 
OTgan for pnuuoting, directing and co^dinating scientific pro- 
gress in China. As at present constituted, it consists of three com- 
ponent parts: (i) the Administration headed by the President 
and a Secretary General; (2) ten Research Institutes, covering the 
subjects of Physics, Chemistry, Engineering, Geology, Astronomy, 
Meteorology, Psychology, History and PbuoloCT, So^ Sciences, 
and Zoology and Botany, and (3) the NationafRcscarch Council. 
As provided for by the Organic Law, a national scientific library 
ana other institutes of research may ^ established, whenever the 
finances allow. 

The National Research Council is composed of (i) thirty lead- 
ing scientists of the country formally ap^inted by the National 
G^riuncnt, and (2) the President ami the Directors o£ the Rc^ 
search Institutes ci the Academy serving as cx-offido memben. 
The Coundl plays the part a central co-ordinating organ to 
link together the Academy and the rest the scientific world 
and to decide the policy or programme of research to be under- 
taken by the Academy. 


Histoxt 

The Academia Sinica owes its origin to the far-sightedness of 
the late Dr. Sun Yat-sen, who in his broad visions for the rcoon- 
stmetion of a modem China, included among his political reform 
{»ogrammes a provision for the advancement (tf indigenous scien- 
tific research. When he left Canton for the Northern Capital in 
the winter of 1924, he advocated, along with his policy for calling 
a national omventkm to settle |^tic^ problems, the foundation 
ot a central research academy as the highest scientific organiza- 
tion of the country, with a view to effecting the national recon- 
struction through scientific studies. He appointed Messrs. Wang 
Shao^min, Yang Chien and Huang Ch*ang-ku to draft the plan 
and ruulations of this organization, which, however, did not 
materuuize at the moment oocausc the untimely passing away 
of Dr. Sun. 
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When the present Natitmal Government was fwined in NsB' 
king, the idea suggested by Dr. Sun was soon cartiod into effect. 
Through the efforts of Dr. Tsai Yuan-^ the scheme for found- 
i^ the present Acadony was carried mrough* a cammittee 
otthree, consisting of Dr. Tsai and Messrs. Li Yu-yen and Chang 
Ken<hi, was forc^y appointed the Government in May, 
1927, for the establishment of the Naticmal Central Academy. 

In October of the same year, when the Ministry of Education 
and Research was inaugurated with Dr. Tsai at its head, a Draft 
Committee of over thr^ members was appointed to study the 
details of die contemplated mganization. In November, the 
Cmnmittoe met and mew up a cmistitution for the Academy. 
Minister Tsai was made its cx<of&!cio President, and Vice-Minister 
Yang Chicn was appointed concurrently as the Chief Secretary. 
Four institutes were men planned for— namely, die Research Insti- 
tutes of Physical Sciences and Technology, Sodal Sciences, and 
Geology and a Meteorologicai Observatory. Committees were set 
up for drafting the constitutions and rules of these organizations. 

In A{nil, with the separation of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and Research into the Ministry of Education and the 
Academia Sinica or the National Central Academy, the latter 
became an independent organ direedy under the National 
Government The constitution of the Academy was amended 
and promulgated in the same month as the present Organic Law 
of the Academia Sinica. Dr. Tsai was appmnted Pretidimt of the 
Academy and, in November, the office of the Chief Secretary was 
changed into that of the Secretary-General, with Mr. Yang, the 
former Chief Secretary, reappointed to the post. 

A general reorganization and cnansion of the Academy also 
took place. The Meteorological Observatory was separated into 
the present Institute of Astronomv and the Institute of Meteor- 
ology, both located at Nanking. The Institute Phytical Sdences 
and Technology was separated into three indepeadent institutes — 
viz., the Institute of Physics, the Institute of Chemistry, and the 
Institute of Engineering. The Institute of Geology remained, 
while a new Institute of Histmy and Hiilology was established. 
With the formal opening of the First Executive Conference of the 
Academy on June 9, the Academia Sinica may be said to 
have begun its active research activities. The Institute of 
Psychology was added in May, 1929, while the Metropolitan 
Museum of Natural History was inaugurated in January, 1930. 
In July, 1934, the Museum was reorganized as ^ Institute of 
Zoolo^ and Botatw, thus making ten institutes in all. By 
arrang(Wnt with ^ China Foundatirm for the Pitunotion of 
Education and Culture, their Institute of Social Surrey in Peipu^ 
was incorporated into the Institute of Social Sdenm with its 
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headquartm in Fdping. At die same time a Nadooal Textile 
Labmitoty was jointiy organized by the Academy and the Cotum 
Industry Commissioa of the National Economic Coundl to con- 
duct scientific research with the object of carrying out systemati- 
cally the study of various technical probleins confronting the 
cotton indust^ of the country. Hie byc 4 aws governing the 
Natuuial Research Coundl of t^ Academy were promulgated by 
the National Government in May, 1935. The first plenary meet- 
ing of the Coundl took place in ^ptember of the same year and 
the second one in April, 1936. Important resolutions were passed 
for the furtherance of sdcntific co-operation and tor the solution, 
by concerted measures, of those urgent problems with which 
Oiina is cemfronted during the present national aids. 

OaOANIZATlON 

Hie present administration of the Academia Sinica consists of 
the President of the Academy, the Secretary-General and two 
Departments: the Secretariat, and the Treasury. The President 
is entrusted with the duty of directing the polidcs of the whole 
Academy, while the Secrctary-Generu tak» charge of all the 
administrative matters of the Academy under the direction of the 
President. 

The Institutes are independent uiuts for carrying on research 
work, each under the supervision of a Director. 

The personnel of the Institutes arc edassified as fcdlows: 

The Director, who is responsible for the direction of the 
administration and research work die whole Institute. 

Chiefs of Sections, who are responsible for the research activities 
of their respective Sections. Chiefs of Sections are concurrently 
Research Fellows, and carry on research work themselves. 

Research FeUom, ather fuU-time or part-time, are regular 
members of the research stafi whose duty it is to direct work 
deme by assistants, research students, and clerks. 

Assistant Research Fellows, either full-time or part-time, under- 
take research work themselves but arc of inforior rank to that of 
the Research Fdlows. 

Honorary Fe//o«//.-~Chmese scientists who have achieved 
notable sdcntific contributions may, upon the recommendation 
of at least oncKihird of the membios of the National Research 
Council, and upon the unanimous approval the Coundl mem- 
bers, be elected Honorary Fellows of the Academy. Fordgn 
sdentists who have achieved important scientific contributions 
may, upon die recommendation of at least cme-third of the 
memben of the National Research Coundl and the approval by 
over two^hixds of the Council members, be elected Honorary 
Fellows of the Academy. 
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Assistants and Research Stssdents do didr roearch w(»k under 
die guidance of Research Fellows of the Insdtute to wheun thef 
are attached. 

Beaidei diose idready named, there are Bbrarians, fiddworkm, 
clerks, technicians, and others who are employed as the needs of 
the difierent Institutes require. 

The Nationid Research Councd.’—Tht National Research Conn* 
dl, as mentioned above, is composed of thirty scientific e xp e rts of 
the country, appointed by the Natimial Government. The Tress' 
dent of the Academia Sinica is eX'Officio President of the Council, 
and heads of the research units of the Academy arc ex-ofifido 
members. A secretary is selected from among members by 
die members themselves and is in charge of the administrative 
wcH-k of the Council. He is also entrusted with the task of pre- 
paring the agenda for the coming conference, handling, in the 
name of the Freddcnt, the correspondence of the Coundl and of 
editing the Council’s reports, etc 

Buildings 

Owing to the lack of an adequate initial foundation fund, it 
was impossible for the Academy to plan for the buildings and 
equipments of the different Institutes in an ideal systematic 
manner that one would wish. Thus the Institutes were scattered 
in different places where it was most convenient for them to carry 
on their work. The Institutes of Physics, Chemistry, and Engineer- 
ing were set Up in Shanghai for the proximity m dcctridty and 
gas supplies, ilic Institute of History and Philology was l^ted 
m Peip ing ior the convenience of oinducting researches on his- 
taricai archives in the former Imperial Palace. The Institute of 
Psychology was also set up in Paping for co-operation with the 
Peijnng Union Medical Cmlcge to carry on various tests. 

Atme annual Conference of the Academy in June, 1930, it 
was dedded to group the Institutes as far as practicable at the 
National Capital m order to attain higher administrative effidency 
and better aHn-dination among tM di^ent units. In the 
absence of a spedal building fund the projea has been made pos- 
sible by the savings accumiuated year by year through cconmny, 
and at present it may be said to have be^ near oompletimi. It 
was conddered desiramie to have the Institutes of Physics, Chemis- 
try, and Engineering located in an industrial centre as Shanghai, 
and the China Fouimation for Promotion of Oiltuie and Educa- 
tion has donated a sum of $6oo,ooaoo for their buildup. They 
were completed by the end of 1933. The other Institutes are all 
centred in Nanking. The Institute of Meteorology and that of 
Zoology and Botany have been located in Nanlnng sinoe their 
inception. The Helul Office of the Academy and the Instioite 
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Social Sdencet were completed by the end dt 1931. A new 
building ii being erected fsx housing these two institutioiu and 
will be comjdeted in spring, 1937. The Institutes of Geo^y 
and Astraioiny were conuueted in the summer of 1934. Irc 
latter is on die top of the 'mrd Peak the Purple Mountain and 
is one of the outstanding sights in the suburb of Nanking. In 
September, 1934, another building was completed at the vx/t of 
Pd-chi-ko to liouse the Institute of History and Philology. The 
Institute Psychedogy was moved from Shanghai to the capital 
in 1935. Thus the Duilding programme of the Academy has 
almost reached the stage of completion. 

Resbarch AcrmiiBS 

At die time of the foundation of the Academia Sinica, a €000- 
plete plan was drawn up which envisaged the work and gradual 
progim of the difierent Institutes for the first years. So far 
the plan has on the whole been closely followed. According to 
this jdan the energy and resources of me Institu^ should in the 
early years be prindpally spent on the providing (d sdentific 
eq^ment, boou, and collecticm and classification of data. 

Tnc following may serve as a brief summary of the kinds of 
research activities which have been going on in the past years: 

Observation . — ^The Institute of Meteorology is well provided 
with the instruments for making hourly and daily records of the 
meteorological coaditions of Nanking, including rarometric 
sure, wind direction and force, and solar radiation. It is working 
in cooperation with about one hundred and ninety stations in 
China, Japan, Korea, Siberia, Formosa, IndoChina, the Philip- 

E ine Islands and the South Sea Islands, which send out meteoro' 
igical telegrams and wireless weather reports. It is planning to 
cstaUish many branches in China for a systematic study c^ tiie 
weatiier conchtions, for which purpose students ate being trained 
at the Institute. Daily weather forecasts are sent out, which are 
of valuable help to the aviation and navigation services. A special 
study of upper air conditions above Nanking has also been made 
by t^ sending of ballcxins with self-recording instruments. The 
Institute of Astronomy is equipped with a first-class telescope and 
odier in«trunnentg for astronomical observations, which made 
possible the carrying on of important observation work, berides 
work on almanacs and other astronomical studies. 

LabonOory IPori^.— -The choice of sub|ects of study of the Insti- 
tutes of Physics* Chemistry and Engiaccring is made with a view 
to meet the special needs of the country, such as studies in the 
manufacture of chinawarc, paper, pain^ {ngment, glass and 
Chinese medicines. Hie shc^ (rf the Institute of Physics has been 
making arinntifir inMnimm ty both fOT thc USe of the Institute and 
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for supplying die ocden of outside organizations. The plan ell 
eqnnding shop and of increasing its products has just been 
carried out. Hie Institute d Engineering has done important 
work m its National Ceramic Laboratory, while an Iron and Steel 
Labtaatoiy has also been put up. £:^aiments in the manufac' 
ture of glasses, which had been earned on by the Institute of 
Chemistry up to July z, 1935, were taken over on diat date by the 
Institute of Engineering. All such studies include improvement 
in the mcdiod of manufacture as well as the examination raw 
materials available in diis country. The study of the machinery, 
raw material and manu&cturcd products of die cotton indust^ 
has been undertaken by the newly established National Textile 
Laboratory under the joint auspices of die Academia Sinica and 
the Cotton Industry Commission of the National Economic 
Council. 

Geolo^ Surveys . — ^Many parties have been sent out to diderent 
interior parts China to survey geological conditions and mine 
dqKmts. The results these surveys ate embodied in the 
memmrs of the Institute of Geology. Important theoretic, as 
well as fwacdcal, problems on earth formations and bearings on 
paheontology have been studied. 

Collection of BtoloffoH Specimens . — ^After the success of the 
Government Kwangsi Sciennhc Eiqiedibon in 1928, the Itifetro- 
pc^tan Museum Natural History was establi^ed. Two ex- 
peditions were sent out in July and November, 1929, to Szechuen, 
and another expedition to Kweichow in April, 1931 . Each of these 
expeditions was properly staffed with a botanist and a zoologist 
as well as a few taxidermists and assistants. The Museum 
had in 1933 more than 20,000 samples of zoological specimens 
and about 32,000 sanmles of plants. The collection was gready 
enriched by ^e expemtion sent in 1932 to Yunnan which lasted 
nearly two years. A South Sea Exp^tion party was orgamzed 
at the begiiming of 2934 in cooperation with the China Sdence 
Society. In the summer of 1954, the Museum was reorganized 
as the Institute of Zoology and Botany. An expedition was sent 
out, in May, 1935, to study oceanography and marine Inology 
along the sea-coast of the Gulf of Pekhili and the Shantung 
Peninsula. In pursuance vrith a resolution adopted by the China 
Sub-committee on Occanc^ra^y of the Pacific Science Congress 
in April, 1935, a marine biolc^c^ station at Tinghai, Chc'kiang, 
has been newly created under the supervision of the Institute. 

Studies in Pkysiolopeal Basis of Sensation and Comparative 
Neuro^atomy.— The Institute of ^cholt^ has been ocmduct- 
ing experiments on the dectro-phraology of the diderent parts of 
the visual uparatus, the edects of labyrinthectmny on albino nts 
and the e^ts of temperature and conic ocmcentratioo on die 
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oodbeal shun. Worla on tbe micToiooiw structore ci. the oecc* 
Inal cortex of the Chinese brain ham been published. Besides, 
the Insdti^ is carry^ on studies in the comparative anatxxny 
of the brains of die difterent orders of mammalia. 

So^ and Ethn<dogieal Swveys . — Social survey and research 
have been undertaken by the Institute of Social Sciences. The 
Section of Sodolc^ has concentrated its energy on research on 
ajgrarian problem^ and has, among other diinra, made investi^ 
tions cm ^ agrarian systems in Shansi, Wusih and Paoting, etc. 
Attention has also be^ paid to the studies of agricultural and 
commercial economics, such as the food problem in relation to 
the populatum, and statistics of foreign ccnninerce in China. Hie 
Section of Ethnology has made important first-hand studies and 
collected valuable etiological data of the aborigines in Formosa, 
the Tungus in Manchuria, the Lolos in S^chuen and the 
aborigines in the Hainan Islmd. In July, 1934, this Section was 
transtened to the Institute of History and Piology. Recently it 
has just com|deted a survey in Yunnan. 

JUnguistic Survey and Research. ^The Section of Linguistics of 
the Institute of History and Philology has made extensive phonetic 
studies of tiie Wu dialects, the dialects of Kwangtung and 
Kwangsi, and the dialect of Amoy, besides others. Instrumental 
studies Chinese tones are being carried on. Besides the record- 
ing of dialect data, the Section is also undertaki^ impor^t 
research work in ancient Chinese phonology. Studies of ancient 
rhyme books, ancient scripts (especially the bone inscriptions) and 
the reconstruction of old sounds are undertaken by different 
research fellows. Original studies of the Tibetan language, and 
studies of the Si-shia uterature are being conducted. The study 
of folk-lore constitutes one of the many phases of the Institute’s 
activities. 

Compilation of Historical Archives.-— The Institute of History 
and Philology has undertaken the great work of studying the 
original Cabuiet Archive manuscripts of the Manchu Dynasty, 
winch form a veritable mine of in^mation regarding the late 
Ming and Ching Dynasties. Alon^ with the manual work of 
preserving, labcUing and chronological dassifying of the manu- 
scripts and brushing away the accumulated dost of three cen- 
turies, the wmk of compilation ol important reprints is going cm 
under a spedal Cmnpilation Committee. 

Archa^gical Excavations.-^Thc Section of Archaeology of the 
Institute History and Philology has done very notable work in 
cxcavatums at Honan and Shantung. These expe^tions ma^ be 
said to be the first scientific excavation parties entirely organized 
and staffed by Chinese saentists. Important finds have been un- 
cardied at botii places, wbidi, witii the new methods of study. 
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have tJuown important lig^t on the early liutory of Chincae cul- 
tuK. A lai^ quantity of bone nuaiptions of three thousand 
five faundiecf yean ago have been discovered and their oontenti 
metho^cally studied. * The excavations at Cfa&ig-tze-yai, in the 
]ieigU)Ourhood of Tsinan, Shantung, have revealed an early 
Bbck pottery culture which is so far tlK earUest knosvn in ancient 
East china. The Section is now conducting for the fourteenth 
time the excavations of ancient tombs at An-yang, Honan. 

OiHSx AcnvmBs 

In consonance with the second object of the Academia Sinica, 
which is to promote, direct and coKirdinate scientific pn^rcss in 
China, the Academy has also served in many ways as a cenl^ 
scientific organ for organizing scientific canfciences and scientific 
surveys, and for estalmshing contact between China and foreign 
countries concerning scientific matters. Among such activities 
may be mentioned the following : (d) The filing of the National 
Meteorological Cooforences in April, tg^Ot and 1935, for estab- 
lishing a national scheme of co-operation among ^ meteoro- 
lo^ou stations, {b) The compilation of a complete bibliography 
of scientific treatises written by Chinese scientists as well as those 
rdating to Chisva by forcigiv sdeotists. (c) The sending of dele- 
gates m participate in the various international conferences, such 
as the International Botanical Congress held at Cambridge Univer- 
sity, England, in August, 1930; me Conference of tire Commis- 
sitHi for Intellectual Co-operation of the League of Nations, held 
at Geneva, in July, 1931 ; the Fifth Pan-Pacifu: Sdentific Congress 
in Canada, 1933; and the International Astronmnical Uniem Con- 
gress at Paris, in July, 1935. (d) The delivering of a series of lec- 
tures on scientific subjects through the Central Broadcasting 
Station at Nanking, (e) The giving of technical counsel on ques- 
tions of pure and applied science and acting as a government 
agency fw giving reports on scientific fmblems and prmects sub- 
mittea for exammation. (f) The orranizine of national research 


expeditions, such as the National Scientific Expedition to the 
Northwest, for the study of the geologic, archaeological and ethno- 
Wical conditions in Iimcr Mongoha, Chinese Turkestan, and 
Tmbet, a project which was scl^uled to last four years and 
which may be considered the first extensive scientific undertaking 
of the National Government of China, (g) The establishment m 
a National Textile Laboratory in co-operation with die Cotton 
Industry Commission of the Natiomu Economic Council for 
studying and improving the raw materials, manufactured pro- 
duct and betray management the industry. (A) The oo-opera- 
tion with die Ministry of Education in estaUtshing a Natiraial 
Central Museum in Nanking. 
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FAR EAST 

Th> Far East in RacniT Hutobt. By G. F. Hudson. (Hiun/rilrey UA- 
jori) 7a. 6d. net 

(Renewei ^ O. M. Grsbn.) 

To sU who wish to get the many complkatioiu of the Far East in true 
peopoctioa, Mr. Hudson's terse, lu^ and sd»darly book is cordiaSiy to be 
recommended. His selecdon of the essential facts and the manner in which 
he ^WB the interplay of contintially changing forces give the whede book 
an interest and disdnedon which will commend itsdf even to those already 
fiimiliar with the history it traces. For others it supplies )ust the key that is 
needed to present perplexities. 

The story begins about a century ago with the West forciitg its way into 
the East (Japan as much as China) in search of trade; then in due course 
came the contest for territory and concessions : many people will remember 
when the partition of China was as much expected as the break-up of 
Turkey. Russia was always the chief villain and still it, with her recent 
absorption of Outer Mongolia and Sinkiang; it is easy to understand 
Japan's historic dread of her. At the Washington Conference the Powers 
speed to allure die “ gunboat policy ” and be good. They were not a litde 
surprised dbat Young Hbina refused to be good also. As Mr. Hudson says, 
“ It was not enongh that die privileged Powers should cease to advance; 
Chinese nationalism demanded that they should retreat ... it was now 
China's turn to attack.” 

The wonder is, not that China has had intermittent fits of violent anti- 
fofiffignUitij but that she has not had more. On the other hand, as Mr. 
Hudmn jusdy pointi out, die Powers, by indulgent toleration of her 
breaches of treaty after 1993, must share the responsibility for China's 
humiliation in Manchuria. When China, or as Mr. Hudson seems to prefer 
the Young Marshal, " tried to force Japan out of Manchuria ” she pre- 
sumed too Japan was passing through an excruciating economic de- 
presston, and the comlnnation of events broke die last bonds on the military 
men’s impati^rip with Bartm Shidehara's famous condliaioiy policy. Some 
extremely interesting pages diow widiout rancour or prejudice die futility 
of expecting help fram die League of Nations. 


Makassar Sailiko. By G. E. P. Collins. (JotMhaa Cape.) 10s. 6d, oeL 
(Reviffuvd by R. T. Barrett.) 

Mr. G. E. P. ColUns takes us pleasandy to the Island of Celebes. He is 
sure (d readers, for few of those whose imaginations wander afield can have 
feiW to woiider about the nature of this curiously shaped island and the 
ways of its people. Mr. Collins has die power of beii^ abk to write in 
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Hinple and matter-of-fact stjrie of what he has Men, and lUiutratea his subject 
widt the kind of photngrapha that aK wanted. He spares his readers 
anthropology and ethnology, but he gives, in hie accounts of the ceremonies 
he has ^ben and die tales lu h2i been t^d, the raw materials of these sciences. 

A good sense of proportion is kept, for while he paints no fandful 
Arcana, he suggests that despite dirt and epidemics it is no bad thing to be 
an untutored native of Bira, in the southern comer of Celebes. 

The descrfptioas of native life, including weddings, funerals, maiital 
customs anti lupcTstitiotis are all fdiototis, and tiioK who have known die 
Bast win qtiiedy rdish the record of tiie uicks played upon him by 
builders of his prahup in order to get a little more money out of him. 

He harbours no illusions about tiiese people, and one of the few rather 
lutter passages scadiin^y attacks untravell^ politicians who dechre that 
there lands are not better for white overlmdship. 

Mr. Collins has here unquestionably written an ideal book, widi appro* 
priate pictures, for a quiet evening by the fireside on an P-h£>li«h winter 
evemng. Fnr dial; both those of us who have been East of Singapore, and 
chose who travd there in sprit only, will owe him a debt of gratitude. 


Japamesb Expansion on the Asiatic Continent. Vol. I. By Yoshi S. 

Kuno. (Cambridge Uniffcnity Press.) i 8 s. net, 

(Reviewed by R. T. Baxkett.) 

This is a most interesting and revealing boedt. Everyone studying the Far 
East should read it, and dben read it again, not only for the story that it 
relates of the past, but for the light it tiirows on the present conflict between 
China and Japan. Professor Kuno, who has been Qiairman the Depart- 
ment of Oriental Languages in the University of California, describes his 
book as ; “ A study in the history of Japan, with special reference to her 
ioternatianal relations with China, Korea and Russia,” and be unfolds a 
chapter of histiny almost unknown to the West 
The value of ^e book is that it gives, with admirable restraint and foir^ 
ness, the Japanese poinc of view. TIk triumphs, diplomatic and military, of 
his country are soberly described, the defeats are not glossed over; but there 
is never a doubt of the rightness of the course pursued 1 ^ his 

country. 

This volume, the flrsc of three, which will bring the record down to 
modem times, starts with the legendary beginnings of Japan, and ends with 
the attempts of Hidyoshi, " die Japanese Napoleon,” to conquer as 

a preliminary to bringiag all the known world under his own rule. 

k mig^t seem diat the reading of a record of such far-off days is a waste 
of time to die student anxious 00 understand the nature of the present 
conflict But Professor Kuno reveals how the Japanese view thrir own 
hctoic age, and the profound effect which dacK d^n triumphs must have 
when presented to a people of simple mcatality, through ^ mrdiTiin of 
scroqgly nationalistic histmy. 
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The imprestion, for in«tati«>, of die Kattering of the invading armadas of 
KuUai Khan, upon the Japanett mentality, was even deeper than that of dw 
defeat of the Spanish Aintada upon England. 

ProiesMT Kuno uys : “ Ever since the destructioo Rublai Khan’s 
armada by the divine wind in the dmteendi century, it has been the national 
belief that Japan is a divinely protected nation and diat she can never be 
conquered by a foreign power. So strongly are the people imhued with diis 
faith diat there is absolute national confidence in ^ ultimate success and 
iusdficaticxx of aU her causes and daims in any dealings mth foedgn 
nadons.” 

When an En^shman writes about Japan he finds himsd/ in a strange 
land, with standards entiiely foreign to bimsdf and his readers. But to 
Professor Kuno, what be rdates is the natural and correct standard. That 
is where the value of his book lies. 

The posidon of (he Emperor of Japan, die semi-divine ruler, svho was 
shnm of power, and made almost a prisoner fw centuries, is made dear. 
There has never been any suggestion of abolishing the throne, nor have 
usurpers sought it. The holder, by right of inheritance of the three Three 
Emblems — the sword, the mirror, and the jewd — delivered by die Sun 
Goddess to her child, the first emperor, is sacrosanct. In the struggle feir 
unificadon the Emperor’s champion held an advantage over rivals, and the 
Shoguns, as the Emperor’s deputies, were able to command the allegiance 
of the common people. 

In many ways the book is disappointing. The language is sdlmd, and the 
narrative turns back upon itself with needless repetitions. Much that one 
would like the author to tell us is omitted. A great pare of the record deals 
wids war, but no account is given of the Japanese army, id equipment, 
tactics, strategy and training. Even the revolutionary introduction of fire- 
arms is iliitTniMi-ft in a few lines. How much one would like an account, 
for instance, of the Samurai, dteir traditions and influence. His readers will, 
however, be grateful to Professor Kuno for what he has revealed of the 
spirit of his country, and the remaining volumes of this important work 
will be awaited with every interest. 


A Roving Cohkission. By Henry Newman. (G. Beiff and Sons, Ltd .) 
yt. 6d.'net. 

Mr. Newman adopts a discunive style to writing of his experiences as 
War Corespondent in China, Tibet, and the North-West Frontier of India, 
and he rec^ m memory many events of the Boxer Rising and die march to 
Lhasa widi Sir Francis Younghudiand. 

His reminiscences of frontier fighting during and after die Great Wsr are 
of interest; as they record numerous litde-known incidents. In particular, he 
sheds a h nmwnii y light OH the Peace Conference vidiich mok place at die 
cooclusioo of the 3rd Afghan War in ipip. 
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Towaku Angxqii. Bf Dr. H. G. Qaxricich Wales, lai. 6d. act. 

(fievieiwi by Da. Axnold A. BakI.) 

It cotainly was a bapfqp idea of the audior to make Angkor the climax 
of his iccene book. The wonders of that mi^lf and wonderful ooia|dex of 
royal and sacred ruins have filled die world with admiradon for aiHce 
decades, and every effort to explain the evolution and growdi of die culture 
that produced A^kor must be warmly wdoomed. Ifoe we have before 
us die results of two expedidons, trfiich have a much wider ran{^ than that 
which the author chooses as his official climax. When reading die bodt I 
seemed to hear Directions from rigidly scientific quarters to its form, half 
account of travel, half exposition ci historical and archeological &cti. But 
the author's mediod certainly has produced a book that will appeal to a 
wide public, and will awoken response in every heart diat possesses sym- 
padbetic strings, and as long as the scientific part of it bears all die marks 
of being the result of sound research and logical reasoning, the popular 
form seems to me rather an advantage than otherwise. The rise and 
development of one kingdom after another, appearing for a short period in 
history and then vanishing for ever; the culminadon of that period in the 
centuries of dominadon of the Emperors of the Sailendra Dynasty; and the 
interplay of political interests dimly discernible in the account of Chinese 
contemporary records, sometimes suddenly corroborated by archseological 
finds, deserve to be known in a much wider circle than that of scholars alone. 
For the understanding of the great Indian culture, the culture of Greater 
India, they are of immense importance. 

One cannot but admire the logic and ingenuity with which the course of 
history is reconstruettd from the find of three Hindu images twelve miles 
higher up the river than wh«e they originally belonged, even if die assertion 
“ if these images had not carried twelve miles up the Takuapa river 
(on die west coast of the Malay Peninsula), Aingkor, in Cambodia, would 
never have existed” ^age 50), is perhaps a Utde too sensationally put 
Sdll, the discovery of this overland route from Takuapa to die Bay of 
Bandon, with, as its sequel, the establishment of contact widi the Far East 
out of reach of the all-powerful pirates of the Strait of Malarca , who had 
effectively stopped die intercourse between India and the Indonesian 
Archipelago; die coosequeoce of reixwed quickening tnflnr rw e* of different 
waves of Indian settlers in the Far East; the second fninniva tinw of Java 
from the East of Malacca; and even the idendficadon of Chaya at the Bay 
of Baixloa with the capital of die mighty Sailendra kings— all these fit in 
so well with the historical facts that die numerous oppmients of this new 
and rather levoludonary theory will have to bring forward very solid facts 
to undermine dug structure. 

Tlie book impressed me as a sound contribution to our knowledge of 
a litde-known but extremely important and interesting period in die l^ory 
of Greates India, and the numerous good photographs and very clear maps, 
biblit^raphy and index gready enhance its value. A few more phou^aplis 
of Indian tyrpes of architecture to elucidate camparisons would have been 
wdeeme, e^iecialty as the book addnstes itself also to a general, more or 
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las lay} public; a iJiotc^aph, for instance, of die Gupta toner of Uutargaon 
next to its rdadv^ the In&n tower at Cri Deva, certainly wotdd oot have 
been out of place, nor some typkal cxamplu of Fallava art 
Posnbly the theory will have to be modified in details, but I would not be 
surprised if die basis of Dr. Quaritch Waia's dieory, the importance of die 
ovoland route and its fidling into disuse as soon as the Saileadraa had freed 
die Strait of Malacca for traffic again, haa very materially advanced our 
progress to a fuller understanding of the history of Greater India. 


Fan East in Fbkment. By Guenther Stein. (MerAuro.) los. 6d. net. 

Mr. Stein’s bode on the Par East as it is ti^day is written with consider' 
able skill and good knowledge of Japan, China, and also Russia. It has 
another advantage : all die main occurrenca which will affect die future of 
the Far East are stated and reviewed in an impartial spirit. Peace rnd war 
are in the balance; they depend upon the relations between Japan and 
Russia, and he coma to the conclusion diat neither of them are prepared 
to venture on a conflict. A victory of Russia would mean a Bolshcvization 
of Asia, while a victory of Japan would bring about Japanese dominion to 
the detriment of Europe. 

What plans Japan has no one can say; perhaps the Japanese rulers them- 
sdva do not know. Of Russia Mr, Stein holds the view that they have 
for the present shelved the idea of a world revolution. As regards her 
armed forca which can be brought out in the Far East, he is of opinion that 
they are equal to those of Japan, and that Russia's air fleet causa much 
anxiety to the Idaodcrs. Mr. Stein’s djaervaDons will be studied not only 
in England, but also in Russia and Japan. 


Book, op Sonos. Translated from die Chinese by Arthur Waley. {Allen and 
Vnwin.y los. 6d. net. 

Mr. Waley is one of the foremost scholars of Chinese and Japanese, whose 
books have in die past rightly earned and received a great welcome, not only 
on the part of the British reading public. The same reception is in store for 
his latest ouqnit : the Boo\ of Songs. It appears diat Mr. Waley has inten- 
tionally omitted from the dtle>page, die Shi Ching, in order not to frighten 
the reader or student of Chinse poetry. The Shi Ching has been translated 
several tima into English, but ^ statement can hardly be contradkeed that 
those editions have appeared hke vdea from the grave compared with the 
new rendering that ha just been placed before us. It is to Mr. Waley’s 
credit diat he has transfonued an <dd book into a new one which will appeal 
even to the most modern taste. Is it the translator’s better insight, or is it 
his fine poetical rendering which shows the vedume in a really human form? 
Short introductions and nota serve to stimulate the reader and enlighten him 
on the dicsnes in a pleasurable form. 
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W>, m TixanA. A Sodologicat Study of Kiosfaip in Priioittve Fcdyoetia. 

By Raymond Firth. {AUe» end Vnnm^ yat. net 
We; the Tikopia. ia the expresaioa of ulf-conadousoest used a tribe 
who live on a stnaU ishtnti of the StAomoa gcoupl A map of island 
thowi its topography, and another depicts ^ sociological features. Mr. 
Firth has resided a year amongst these primidve people in order to familiarise 
himself with their social organizadoa. The fruit of his work is a largC'Size 
vtdutne over 660 pages, produced by tbe publishers in dieir usual hand* 
some style and provided widi 35 plates, wids plans, whilst the author 
himself has prepared for the text a number of taUes and even genealogies. 
Hus shows with wrhat earnestness the author has approached hit subject 
and carried through his work. All branches of human reladonship have 
been searched from begtoniag to cod with the result that we see before us 
the village community life, diat of the family and their separate memExrs. 


La CkiNE HERuiriQim : Supekstitionb. Csiub rr Mrskaz. ' Souvenirs de 
Biologie Sociaie. Par le Dr. J. J. Matignon. New edition. With ^ 
plates. (Paris : Paul Gcuthner^ y5 fr. 

The first edidon of this lemarkaUe work was issued forty years ago, 
followed by other edidons. One cd tbe chapters deals with the enormous 
number of suicides, of which dte author describes the various reasons and 
also gives the modes of suidde. According to statistics, most of such deaths 
occur in a rage, half that number on account of poverty. We learn m our 
great surprise that die pcanable, lovable Chinese suffer frequendy frmxi ilh 
temper, and diis from early childhood. The system of Eunu^ in die 
ancient Imperial Palace is dwelt upon, as well as the horrible {nactlce of 
infanticide. Dr. Matignoa's observadoos on these and other vices and on 
Chinese psychology bearing on these matters are strong, but improvements 
in recent dmes have done much to modify the picture. 


Chinbse Lvaics. Tnnslated by Ch'u Ta-Kao, with a preface by A Qulller> 
Couch. (Cambridge University Press ^ 4s. 6d. net. 

The volume contains 54 poems belonging to the Sung dynasty. So far, 
not much is known oi Sung poetry, perhaps chiefly beca^ thu period, 
which rather ezccUed in learning and philosophy, did not produce many 
poets, but also because the poems do not offer a special like those of 
the Tang dmes. However, we have to be grateful for diese It 

is creditable that a Chinese should give thm translations in such per fect 
English, and be able to produce in them that musical touch which appeals 
to our own 'cars. 
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Jbhol, Cut of Emferou By Sven Hcdut Illiutraied (^geu Paul.) iBs. 

Svea Hedin, one of (he wwld’i best-known npknren, u wdl known in 
England duou^ bis works u En^uk on his previous expeditions and 
leseaichcs. No tide could have been mote appropmte on this oocasuHi, as 
Jehfll u in the mind of many leaders We should have liked to obtain mote 
inforatatioii regaiding piesent conditions m this important Maochu aty, 
as also a descnpbon allowmg the reader to familiar ize himself with die seat 
o£ die present great trouble in Manchuria There are, indeed, some his- 
torical nonces and chapters rendered from the Chinese, but die ma)ar part 
of the book deals with the temples of the aty, which were built chiefly by 
Chienlung The account is very conscientiously wntten and in an intcrest- 
mg style, but at die present time a more general and up-todate statement 
of Its piditical importance would have been more acceptable At the same 
tune It IB useful to learn something of its past hiimry, as that enables us 
to judge of the present in better perspective 


Handbook op Jafansse Aet By Norltake Tsuda With 345 text illustra- 
tions and 10 plates in colour {Allen end Ununn ) 25s net 

Mr Tsuda has attempted and succeeded m compilmg a handbook of the 
whole range of Japanese art wc End in handy form tnfonmtion on 

architecture, painting, sculpture, metalwork, lacquer, textiles, prints, pot 
tery, and on landscape gardening The 534 pages of text, interspersed by 
numerous dlustrations, do, of course, not pretend to treat the various sub- 
jects critically, but they give more dian sufflaent infrarmatiOQ to the edu 
cated reader wishing to understand and appreciate the beauty of Japanese 
art It must give the Japanese mtense satisfacnon to know that art in thar 
country is not conflnesd to privileged clasxs, but that it is part of the 
general education One of the first Westerners to appreciate Japanese art 
was Edmond de Goncourt and through him m«e than throu^ anybody 
else dus arc became known and began to be appreaated in Europe Mr 
Tsuda's book will contribute to a betmr knowledge of Far Eastern art in 
general amongst us 

The handsome volume is divided into two parts, which the flrst u a 
historical survey, beginning with the archaic age, leadmg up according to 
periods to contemporary ut The second part forms a guide to temples 
and museums, whuh are dealt widi according m die chief aues The text 
illustrations are perhaps as good as they can be on the shiny clay'f aper, but 
die cidoun on the plates do not give a proper idea of the high quality of 
the objects At the end u to be found an excellent bibliography of English 
books on Japanese art, as well as a map showing the distnbution of 
Japanese arts. 
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'Ha SnuocLB pox the Pacipic. Gr^ory {AUen and 

Uuwin^ IS. 6d.neL 

TUi work is the outcome of much shrewd observation and hard work. 
The author is of die opinion that the first World War has given rise to 
new situations whidi were certainly not ralf«^ into account at die Hmf of 
the war. New aspirations, especially Japan and Russia, have gained 
ground. According to tiie author, the interests of the Anglo-Saxon races in 
the Far East are so enormous that they do not fovour a success of either of 
the two nations. All the possibiUtiei in the prqMration of a second World 
War, dedding for some time m cnne die fete of die countries bordering 
the Pacific, are studied and discussed. It should be stated that Mr. Bienstock 
has a most unusual insist into present-day politics, and that his views are 
worthy of the greatest attention. He has added notes of reference, some 
quits lengthy, and much biUiographical information. In the preface it is 
stated that the volume is a translation. 


Land Utiuzation and Rttrai. EcaNOirr m Korea. By Hoon K. Lee. 

{Oxford University Press^ lys. net. 

Apart from a few works on politics, the present volume is probably dw 
first scholarly, specialized treatise by a leanied Korean In any European 
language, except a theris of doctorate which was issued in German duough 
Ldpsic University. That this was made possible is probably due to Dr. 
Lee’s American training. This treatise on Agricultural Economics is all die 
mwe welcome, as we already have similar books cm China and Japan. 
The types of land use are admirably described, nor do other chapters leave 
anything to be desired. The author has spared no pains to enlighten us 
upon die whole land colonization, such as forests and mines, which contain 
much wealth, die farm products and dirir pric e s, and also farm labour 
omditions. 


Wang An-shih, a Chinese Statesman and Edocatiohalist of the Sdhc 
Dtnastt. By. H. R. WUliamscm. Two vds. {Proisthain.) 

Various studies on Wang An-shih have ajqxaied in recent years in various 
languages, but die first coni[»chensive work on dtis most eminent statesman 
has only just been issued by an P-ngHgb Knedogist, Dr. Williamson. The 
Chinese Government itxdf has expressed its admiration for diis great 
refnmer by malting his political and ectmomic doctrines a part of die 
curricnlum fa- officials. The first volume of diis extensive woik contains 
chiefly the life of the eminent reformer who became, at least in doctrine, 
the fedier of state sodalism. The chief measures vriiich he introduced were 
nationalization of trade in the country, with audiaity of government agents 
to buy food in the cheapest market and dispose of it at fixed prices. The 
Agiiculnuat Loans Measure {Hxwided rural credits. The hfilitia Enrolment 
Act provided fa military training of die peo(^. The seoemd volume con- 
tains a niunber of Wang’s Essays, which d^lay his unadiodox ojnnions on 
methods of government and his views cm education. 
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The politiciui, tixy, the thitiUng public, u wdl as the scholar, most 
Dr. WilUunson for the difficult which he has undertaken and so aUy 
completed. Hie praent volume fo r m s vols. at and aa of Ptobidiaia's wdl- 
known Qtieiital Series, 


La Crinz. Par Maurice Pcrcberoa, With 148 photographic illustrations 
and 4 fine odourcd plates. (Paris ; Fenaai NssAan.) 30 tr. 

In opening the pages this book one is agreeaUy impressed by the 
numerous exqiusite illustrations, and even more so by the coloured plates, 
which are most attractive. Hie text illustratUHis are collected horn a number 
of aoutoes, and they ^ve the vdusne a disdoct charm, displayii^ ol^ects cl 
Chinese civilization. From die letterpress the reader derive no less 
pleasure ; Monsieur Percheron has a fluent; lively style, and in dieie all too 
brief pages gives an account of varbus ejasodes in Chinese history, life and 
culture. Great emperors, poets, Buddhist travellers appesr befoire our eyes 
as human beings, not as dry history. Marco Ptdo and Kublai Khan sp^ 
to us, and especially the tragic EmpresS'Dawager TzU'bsi tells us of her 
worries, and finally passes out of si^t Anyme wishmg to get an idea of 
the long history of China in a few chapters and possesung some knowledge 
of French cannot do better than acquire tiiis volume. 


GENERAL 

The Growth op Lixeiatou. By H. Munro and N. Kershaw Chadwick. 

Vol. 11 . (Cttta&ridgt Untvertity Pras.) 30s. net 

The authors have set themselves an enormous tads, and in studying diis 
big volume of eight hundred pages one is convinced that the wexk under* 
taken must be the result, happily concluded, of a Ufe-titne of study. It is 
true that the final volume is only in preparation, but of course, it must have 
tahxn fiwtnal shape. The work oo whidi die audiors have been engaged is 
a kind of unwrittea-^'-r., oral- 4 ittracure, and in the volume before us there 
are treated the Russian, Yugoslav, including Muhammadan, Early Indian, 
and Early Hdircw literature. This oral literature is the basis of all further 
development. What is very creditable is that the authors have mosdy given 
their own transiatioiu, and only for the Hebrew section have diey used the 
revised version of die Old Testament, Each of the four pam is heralded 
an able introduction, and each of these again is divided into chapters of 
almost equal length. The sufajecte are such as we find them in the literature 
— (.e., heroic, historical, s^, descriptive, religious poetry and stories. Most 
readers of the Asiatic Rxvibw will be more or las familiar with Indian 
literature, anH yet it is feirly certain that the treatment from the point aS. 
view oi oral tradition, its rise and growth, will arouK their deqi interest 
as siippTpmfn tt to dirir knowledge of written literature, and they will pay 
tribute to diis exceptional work. 
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Maxims of the State. By M. Ruduaswamy. (WUUams «nd 
XIX oct 

The title-page informs lu that the author is a barrisler, and has sJso hdd 
distinguished paitioiK in various legislative councils. This cannot be 
wondered at The volume discloses an unusual amount o£ substandal 
learning, and die compilation can be well compared with die best books 
that have been produced in diis country. Ihe author knows, of course, die 
Sanskrit bases necessary for a work of this description, but he is equally a 
master in English, French, and German. Even die difficult foreign words 
are cmccdy spdt There is just one sli^t mistake on page die work 
on Ethnography of Caster and Tribes is by Bains and not by Baine’s, 
but this sli^t error shows the great care Mr. Ruthnaswamy has taken. 
However, die name is poperly spelt in the index. Apart from diese 
general observations, we can furdier compliment him upon (he way in 
which he has ciMnpiled dm book. It is an exceedingly interesdng work, 
not merely for people in India, to whom it is specially addressed, but also 
for pecfde in Europe. Mr. Rudinaswamy has made a fascinadng book out 
of a sul^ect which is generally dry to the ordinary reader. Every page 
teems with interest, sound information, and attraedveness. The audior is 
of opinion that India is now well on the road to the making of her own 
state. 


Potemkin. By George Solovcytchik. {Thornton Butterworth.) i8s. 

This biography is in the nature of a rehabilitation of an hutorical figure 
which has been penistendy caricatured. 

Potemkin’s rise to power was mctccric. Associated with the five hrodiers 
Orlov in the coup d'dtat which brought Catherine to the throne, he was 
shortly afmrwards introduced to die new Queen at an intimate soirfe, and, 
on b^g quesdoned by her regarding his impenonationj, greatly daring, 
answered her in her own voice. The coup succeeded and launched him on 
bis great career. 

In an early chapter, endded ” The Russian Scene," the audiM- holds up to 
thfC reader a miim of the dines with its eccentricities and exoavaganoes, and 
helps him to see Potemkin's more notorious deeds in their true perspeedve, 
but, commencing where some of his other biographers ended, he recounts the 
many services rendered by to his Sovereign and to Rusda. 


Tkb ’Navels of Petbx Muhdt in Eukofe and Asia, 1608-1667. P-^^****^ 
by Sir Ridiard Temple and Miss Anstey, Vol. V. Hakluyt Society 
(Bernard Queriteh). 

The fascinating account of Peter Mundy has reached its close with the 
present vohitne. Undoubtedly Mundy was one of the greatest travelers 
of his period. He started life as a c^in boy, sailing for Spain, where he 
became apprenticed to an English merchant. At die age of twenty he went 
00 his first voyage overseas to Constantinople in the service of t^ Levant 
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Cw np any. Ftaally, hit journeys took him t» various couatrtes o£ Europe, 
to India, where he saw ihe Emperor Shah Jehan; to Southern India, the 
Putrh East Indies, and even China. In this last volume he describes the 
third journey to India, and his life in and impressions of his home country. 
What is vividly revealed in this hods is his power of observation ; nodiing 
seemed to escape his keen eye. He witnessed die state funeral of Cromwell 
and also die restoration cd the Stuarts. Yet, in spite of his wonderful 
experienoes, he found himself a londy man. Great credit is due to both 
editni of the work, as it requires a great deal cd knowledge and of research 
to follow OUT Mvmdy difoagboat the world. The notes arc stupendous*, a 
list cl the books and manuscripts used for the preparadoD of the work is a 
testimony cd what had to be gone throu^, A few tact illustrations, plates, 
and a map of the Malabar coast add to the general interest of this great 
work. 


Anclo-Russiah Rbiations cnNCBRNDio Afghanistan, 1837^1907. By 
William Habberton. (Uihana: Univerjity of Illinois.) $i.5a 
The posidoin of Afghanistan as an independent state has for the last 
hundred years been the source of anxiety for both Great Britain and Russia. 
Professor Habberton of America has entered upon his task with great 
indqxndence of opinion which is based on exteiutve study, mainly &om 
English sources. Ihc monograph does not dweU upon details of the An^o- 
Af^an wars, althou^ he explains their causes. Professor Habberton 
rejects the use of war for impei^ aims altogether. He holds the view that 
Britain in an age of annexations wished to bring Afghanistan under 
political influence in order to defend the frontiers of India. The best solu' 
don seemed to be to adopt the plan of a buffer state, and this appears to 
be the real policy, although a new inroad into Afghanistan is most unlikely 
today. Professor Habboton has gone very deeply into the subject^ every 
page shows the reference to authorities, and an exhatiadve Hbliography 
which includes artides in periodicals ends the study. 


Qbsxhtation in Rtnsu. By Sidney I. Luck. {Macmillan.) los. 6d. net. 

The author has die double advantage of having lived in Russia before the 
RevdutioD and of visiting it again recently, not as a tourist, but a member of 
aneclipMexpedithmtoOmsk. He recounts his experiences in the form of a 
day 4 ^-day diary, and Ids nanativc is very sdmnlating. One reason is that it 
is written with obvious sincerity, commending and criticizing with great 
impartiality. Of his visit to Leningrad he writes : *' I can go wherever 1 like. 
I wander into courtyards similar to those ^t are known in Glasgow as 
* doses,* I speak to people, I go into shequ; 1 even tell the assistants that their 
prices are exorfaitanL No one cares and no one bothers.’* 

In a foreword Professw Carroll, of Aberdeen University, gives some 
account of the teduiical tide of ^ expedition, and lefers to the ecceUenfie of 
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the pre^iraugcmcnti gf die epoaal commiRee of die Rntuatt Aea/dtsaj of 
Sdeoces and lively intiereat of the Soviet Ambassador in Loadoo. 


Ths Tkavbu fM* Makcx) Polo, togsiuu vriTH thb TtAVxu of Nicom in 
Conti. Edited from the Eiizabedian translatioo of Jidm Fiampton. 
Widi iocroducdoo, noKs and appendices by N, M. Peozer, Second 
edidon. With eleven maps. {A. and C. Blac^.) i8s. net 
There is a great attracdoo in the remarkable adventures of die Veaedan 
traveller hlarco Polo. Many editions have been issued, and that of 
Framptoo’s English translation is not one of the least esteemed. 

Mr. Fenzer, the able editm of the Ocntis of Story, issued in an 
edition de luxe, provided with a long masterly introduction and with 
esplaiiacoiy notes which must appeal to the well-to-do maw of leisuTe. The 
editor has done well in reissaing it at a price mote within die reach of the 
average reader of culture, and the publisheil have comhined with him to 
make a wider circuladon possible. The notes and appendices should be 
appreciated by the readers who are not satisfied with the text only. It is a 
fine, attractive publication at a low jmcc. 


RECENT FRENCH BCX)KS 

LTnde SccaftTE ST SA. Maoik, by Jean Marqu^-Bivi^ (Lrr tEnfrrrFranfsur); 

VoTAOE aux Indes, by P. Goethel (GaJ/imord); Covuiza D'AsiB,byO. P. 

Gilbert (GaUipur^, 

(Rgviffiocd hy Chaklbs A. Kincaid.) 

India still continues to attract men of all nationalities. No Englishman 
his educating oompicte unless he has paid it at least one flying visit. 
The mere name vi India filb Frenchmen with strange thrills and longings, 
and it appean that even Poles are not immune to its uncanny lute. The first 
of du three bodes before us is 1^ a French authm, and the second fay a 
writer from Cracow, whoK work hai been translated into French. 

Although M. Rivifre, the author of VIndc Seerite et sa Mogju, armed 
himsdf with the circular ticket of die ordinary tourist, he went out resolved 
to see the India of yogis and fakirs, die land of strange legends and stranger 
hi^peoingi. To do so he had to wear Indian dress, to eat Indian food, to 
sleep on village cots, to expose hiinself to malarial attacks, to fast, to study 
aaardiogf, to frequent Hindu temples; in fact, to become as nearly a Hindu as 
a European can. In this way be contrived to cdlect more ezperienoet during 
his short stay than most fbrdgners gather in thirty years. By relating them 
M. Rivifre has adiieved a most fascinating and original piece of work. 

On kaviqg Bombay, M. Rivihee first visited the Kathi State of Jatdan, and 
was present at the l^sra festival; from Jaidan he made his way to Benares, 
the Rome itf the Hindu faith. There he looked with understanding cm tbe 
bodies ta the bnmung ghats, die holy cattle in tbe crowded streets. He 
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b2U>e d £aoe and innds in the Baaed river and discuiaed widi a wandcrii^ 
aBook the respective merits of Hind iiiam and Chrittianity. 

jProm Benares die train todc the wanderer to Central India, where be was 
present at a tiga shoot; but he was idok interested in psychic pheoomeiia 
than in tiw diasc, and tiie remainder the book describes expcrieaces widi 
yogis, anriiciritea, and mahatmas. Most of his stories are told at second hand; 
of these the most striking was the adventure of a Hindu who went in search 
of Kamatup, the fabled woman’s kingdom tiiat u believed tocxist somewhere 
in the &r north India. The Hindu reached Kamarup, was taken prisona 
and twned into a ram. A sunilar tale has been told by Victor Dane in Nailed 
AiceUe. That travcUa met an TtjigiiAmati vvho had tried to pry 'mm the 
secrets of the woman's kingdom, but had been turned into a he>goat. 
Possibly both stories are echoes of Circe’s garden in the Odyssey. M. Riviire, 
however, had several weird adventures of bis own, and these he has rcbted 
admirably. Indeed, his book is quite di^ereni frtMn any odwr work on India 
that J have seen. I can tiiofoughly recommend it. 

Voyage aux Inies, by M. Gocdid, is a very diilereQt type of book, it 
relates tiie writer’s adventurea— all of a mild type— during a three months* 
tour through India. The book’s chi^ attraction is that it is horn the pen of 
a Polish writer rd distinction; it has been translated into French by another 
Pole, M. Bcdiomolec. Forgetful cd Poland’s centuries of ^orious history, 
Enghshmen were before the Great War apt to r^rd Poland as a mere 
provinoe of Russia. Really it was Poland that gave to Russia such rivUixation 
as it eva possessed. Once more independent, Poland has again become what 
it was in the days Sotneski, the great frontier fortress oS. Christendom; 
while Russia, stripped ai Poland and the Baltic provinces, has relapsed into 
its pistioe barbarism. M. Goethel’s outlook, as befits a dtizen of the new 
Pdand, is sturdily Weston, and, altiiough be does not seem much to like 
Engltdimen, he likes Indtaiu still less. Neverthdees, his book U full of 
well-expressed wistimn and excellent judgments. He oravelled from Bombay 
to Udaipur, of which he duly appreciated the romantic setting. Lahcne was 
his next halt, and then Delhi, like M. Clemeooeau, he foresaw the time 
when the mins aS New Delhi would be added to chose of its seven prede- 
casors. He visited Benares and disliked it^ but his account of the Buddhist 
monastery in Sikkim is most eiuertaining. The part of his tour that beseems 
to have liked best was; I think, his meeting with a Polish missiotLsry who 
worked in the tea plantations of Assam; and, indeed, Fatha Piasecki seems 
to have been fully worthy of his countryman’s estoem. He had devoted bis 
life and to help the coolies in the tea plantations. They were mostly 
parias from Madras and the easy prey of grasping agents and “get-rich- 
qui(^*' managers. Above alt, Fatl:^ Piasecki could and did calk through 
the night to M. Goetbel rixnit their beloved Poland. 

The third bode, Caurrier J’Asif, is noc about India, but about CUoa. It 
consists of three ratiia lengdty “short stories,” written with rare skill and 
knovriedge. The French and English characters in the book are mostly 
woctiiless, but the villainy rtf the Chinese cbaractets is naked smd whdly 
unashamed. Indeed, die Indian Penal Code lacks provisions widi which to 
punish dxir wickedness. Thefirstof thetalesis^XHttattappalUi^penonage 
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catled Aiiilea, who trafficked in dnigi, white womei^ and Chioeae cooGcfc • 
Eventually he met with poetic jutdo^ for the coolies broke loose, hit him over 
the head, and flung him into Ae sea. In (he second tale we read of the si^ 
ci French eogtoeers by Chinese bandits. The third story is concerned with 
the White Russian female refugees in Shanghai. 

I can thoroughlj recommend all throe books to readers of die Asiatic 
Rxview. 


NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST 

TiiuuraANT PiLoaniAOE. Ak Enousr Musuii. JorntNsr paou SaeAwax 
TO Mecca. By Owen Rutter. With two potraits. {Harrap.) los, 6d. 
net 

llus is the story of a young man. who, after service in the British Navy, 
tried his fortune in city life and finally landed at Sarawak in order to fill 
a post in the Rajah’s service. That work did not fulfil his aspirations, but 
he had occasion to observe the religious and practical side of Islam amongst 
the Malays. The young man, called David Chalc, found at last his peace 
of miod, but also remarked that it was necessary to strengthen Islam, and 
decided to undertake the pilgrimage. In order to do so, and for his own 
purpose, as he admits, young Chalc marries a Malay woman. Both of 
them make die journey and after many difficulties succeed in finding their 
way to King Sa’ud, and finally perform the ceremonies of the Haj. Having 
found peace and happiness in Islam at Mecca, they turn to Medina and at 
last each of the happy pair leturn to dieir respective bomes in the hope 
that some day ChaJe will return to Sarawak to join his spouse. The inteo' 
don is to bring the Malays back to the realities of Islam, probably when he 
has grown a little older, and make it once more a living force. He is of 
opinion that the two great forces — and British imperial democracy^ 
will work for the good of humanity. 

Mr. Rutter assures us diat the adventures and the personality of the young 
convert are authentic. Whedier his aims will be fulfilled remains to be 
seen, but the account of his life and the picture of the religion are interest' 
iog and trustworthy. 


A SaoiT GxAioiAt OF Old PsasuN. With a Reader, By T. Hudson' 
Williams. {Cardiff: VmvmiSy of Wales.) 58. net. 

Professor HudsonrWiUianu has now added to his iotroduedon to ffie study 
of comparative grammar a short grammar o£ Old Persian, a group of the 
Indo-Iranian group, This bode of fifty-one pages, though small, contains 
everything that is necessary for the beginner. It has the advantage of 
teaching in easy stages the dements of that grammar. The Reader is most 
helpful, bdng in transcribed Roman dbaracteis, widi interlinear trandadon 
and e^Aanatory notes; finally, there is a vocabulary of words diat occur in 
the text Surely, compared with the old dumsy Oriental ^lanunars, this 
new one on Old Persian should be a real pleasure to the student 
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INDIA 

The CufBKiDaE Hiroet of Imdu, Vouna IV.: 'Hu Mvchal Fbbiod- 
(Cambndge Vmveraty Press.) 433. net 

{Ranetced by j. V. S. ViTiLKiHiaK ) 

Tltit volume almost compleisi die Cambndge Hisury, for only Volume II. 
— {xrobably the mMt difficult o£ all to write — ^oow retnauu unptihlisbed. 

The central theme u, ol cmrK, the often-tdd story of the rue and fall of 
die Mughal Empire, beginiiiiig with Babur and ending with the accessum of 
Sh^ ‘Alam 11 . Though the several European Powers appear on die scene, 
refdxnces to them and their fortunes are only modental; but die histories of 
the Deccan kingdoms, of the Marathas, and o£ Burma axe traced m consider- 
able detail. 

Much sympathy will be felt for Sir Wolscley Hai^ whose ill-health has 
prevented him from oompletmg all the chapters which he undertook to write, 
and also horn editmg the whole volume, the plan of which u his; but Sir 
Richard Burn, besides making himself responsible for the important chapters 
on Humiyun, J ahlng fr and Shah Jahan, has carried out the labours of 
general editor with great skill Of the other contributors, Sir Denison Ross 
finds a congenial tub)eat tn Babur; Sir { N. Sarkar wruet learnedly ou 
Auiangzeb and hu su coessocs and on the Hyderabad State, and Maiatha and 
BurmeK history reoave expert treatment £rom Messrs. H. G. Rawlinson and 
G. E Harvey. Mr W. M Moreland, unquestionably die leading authority 
on hu subjecq makes hard things clear in hu chapter on the emperors’ 
revenue system; and Mr. Percy Brown describes, widi the aid of his wide 
personal knowledge, thetr magnificent aichusctuial aduevements. 

These writers make a strimg tram, and their work has been well co- 
ordinated; there u none of the overlapping whidi it apt to mar jornt produc- 
tions The volume u rounded ofi with maps, bibliographies, and chrono- 
logical Cables; and the illustrations (nearly a hundred) of Mughal architBCtural 
moDuincots make a delightful bodt of diemsdvcs, ptovokiog the refleebou 
diat, whatever our verdict on the emperors’ system, they have funuthed 
unanswerable proofs of theu greatness ui stone Jind marble 

The Empire from its peculiar nature, was dependent on the character and 
power Its rulers. Even Mr. H. G Wells, who hates the hero, calls Akber 
one the “ hinges of hutory," and has quite a lot to say about bun. Apart 
from .Mcbar himself, no dynasty in hutory provided a greater variety of types 
than the Mughal Moreover, while the auffiors of thu volume will do dwbt 
be cnbcized for the conser>atum of thor method, and for tellmg us more 
about the nders than the ruled, they can {dead diat the 
sources contain but hide infornuuon about the people and their social life. 

One of the outstandmg merits of die book u its unpartiahty. The 
characters of the great figures of the age— Akbar, Shivaji, Aurangzeb— about 
whom so much omtroversy emits, are dispassionately estimated, while on die 
vexed questton as to uho was responsible for die design of the Taj Mahal 

VOL. zzxnr. x c 
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Mr. fenj Brown duplays a smilar qmt. “ The tnidi seems m be that 
Verrcuieo was invitedi as were otben, to produce deaigoi, but that prqiared 
by the Mu^ial masttf'builders was the one eventually selected.” 

This fbtulh volume may nM please ertrfbcdj. It is not, perhaps, com' 
jdettly satisfactory as a critical history; it mi^t, with achnmtage, contain 
more on the literary and inidlcctual movcmeots of the ap; it docs oo^ by 
the elicitiDg of fresh facts, diange penpectives greatly. But as a well and 
hiirly written account of mx of the moat ocdourful periods of Indian history, 
and as a valuable lefoenoe book, it has a value hv above its price. 


India : A Shokt Cultural Hutort, By H. G. Rawlinson. (The Cresset 
Press.) 30t, net 

(Retfiewed by PaovRssoR L. F. Rdshbroor WnxiAiis.) 

Mr. Rawlinson has given us a very impressive book : well written, wdl 
produced, and most admirably wdl illustrated. I do not remember having 
seen more pleasing plates in any publication; and I should desire to con- 
gratulate the publishers upon die caccellence both of tbe plates thenisdves 
and of tbeir reproduction. 

This book will dw deservedly high reputation for sound scholar- 

ship that its audior already enjoys. True, it is not the book for which many 
of us are sdll waiting. But the responsibili^ for this does not, 1 sure, 
lie wholly with Mr. Rawlinson. 

My criticisms are directed to two points. In regard to one, I fed entitled 
to express disappointmenL In regard to the other, I fed that Mr. Rawlinson 
has himself been tbe victim of ctrcumstances. 

To deal with the first point. I am not sure that I know the exact meaning 
of die adjective “ cultural ” as applied to history. It a " cultural history ” 
the same thing as a " histoiy of culture ”? Or is it history of the ocditiary 
p o l itirjl IcinH with the addidoo of chapters at af^Hopriate intervals dealing 
with contemporary art and literature? In my view, Mr. RawUnson's book 
occui»cs a position intennediate between thw two very difierent tilings. 
To class it in the second category would be ungenerous; for Mr. Rawiinson’s 
chapters on art and letters are far from being mere interpolatioiiis; they are 
part and pared his main narrative. At die same time, I am clear in my 
own mind tiut Mr. Ravriinson has not written a history of Indian culturt; 
for he is Uttie concerned with the development of abstract tiiought, with the 
contraction or enlargement of mental hmizoos, and in general widi die long 
and complex process which made the Indian WdUuischnutssg something 
so remote from the comprehension of the Brirish. Since it is the autiur’s 
avowed — and most commendable— aim to reveal the significance of Didia’s 
conirfiiudon to world cultnr^ I cannot but deem that bis bode would have 
been more cam|deto had he devoted some attention to the history of Indian 
thoiq^ bodi in pofitics and in sestiicrics. Today,” as he justly lemaiks, 
” udien India is once more emergiiig, wttii Aar perustent vitaUty which has 
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been her characteriaiic tbrou^ the aget, bom h is more than ever 

incumbent on xis to realue the greatoesi of her f «* ichieveiiientii in 
rehgioa, politkst art and literature” Quite so; but die amisuon oi 
” idjiloso|diy ” is surdy to be regretted. 

The seoo^ print is, 1 am sore, not the fault of Mr. Rawlinson. No doubt 
the editor of the series has not realised the «tgnt to which Western 
influence contributes to the corpus of Indian cuIdir as we see it today. In 
the case ri die volumes on Japan and there is no doubt a good 
for refusing to enter upon the contromsiei insepazabk from a consideration 
of modem timet. But, in the case of India, a limitation ri rhU character is 
most regrettable. If this or any book is to lead ttrigUAiMn m ^ better 
comprehension of India's greatness, .its readers must be familiarized not 
merdy with India’s paw achievements, but also widi rfifir present-day 
resultant Such a synthesis is lacking, “lodiau cultural history,” as no 
one knows better than Mr. Rawlinson, did not cease with the rise of British 
dominion in India; it was (and is stiU) prcfbundly influenced by that 
phenomenon. Owing no doubt to the limirarinna imposed upon him by die 
design of the series of whkh dus book forms a part, Mr. Rawlinson devotes 
3^ pages— not a page too many— to the task of bringing his narrative to the 
middle of die ei^teendi century, kfe is thus kft with ao pages for the 
British period; and with no pages at all for estimating the effect of die 
impingement of Western culture upon the cultural dements already present 
in India. Possibly from the striedy chronric^ical standpouit, such a dis- 
tribudan of space nay be defriided. But wc are here not concerned with 
chronriogy; die ob)ective is “cultural history." The “cultural history” 
now bei^ made in India is a typically Indian synthesis, consisting pardy of 
the divene cultural elements present in the country before the rise of British 
power, and pardy ri the Western dements introduced thereafter. 1 am 
quite sure Mr. Rawlinson would agree that these Western dements are just 
as real a part of presentrday Indian culture as the indigenous and earlier- 
imported elements which have in dme preceded them. 1 fed strongly that 
no “ Cultural History of India ” can aff^ to ignore this fac^ or can escape 
die du^ of illustrating the processes from which it resulted. 

These are my only cridcisms of the book. For the rest, I have nothing 
but commendadon. The narrative stretches in its statdy range from the 
earliest chapters of India’s history and artistic achievement as revealed by 
the reoendy discovered settlements in Sind, with dieir marked Mesopotamian 
afiiliatiooB, to the period udien die impact of British sea-power was intro- 
during a new factor into the eventful history of the country. Mr. Rawlinson 
has wide sympadiies. I£s dealii^ with Hinduism, Buddhism, and Islam, 
as wdl at many other rdigious cults and aecds, arc enviably impartial. He 
well tnainfains the balance between Hindustan and Southern India; and has 
avoided die temptation— to which many En^ish writers fall victims— of 
reserving his best eflorts for the more eventful histoiiy of the North. He is 
perhaps at his best when treating of tome great flgure such as Akbar; for 
his strength lies most notably in dealing wi^ the concrete and the tangiUe 
radser than with die theoretical and die speculative. But his chapters on 
literature are most admirable, both for skilied lelcctioii and for sympathetic 
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intcrpretatian. lley vill be read with pleasure by many to udioai bk 
political duptm prescat little that is new. 

Mr. Rawlinson's love of India and all ia peofdes is revealed in every line. 
His style is worthy of his subject It is always (%nified, often stately, and 
on oocasioa, as when endiusiasm fires him, touches hi^ levels of eloquence. 

I should like to bring to Mr. Rawlinson’s atteatton the fact that in the 
first sentence of the first page there is an uitfoitunatc lapnu calami. 
According to Mr. Rawlinson, Tke Times declared that Indian history has 
never been made interesting to Indian readers^ except by rhetoric. This, of 
course, reads like nonsense. Indian readers are as a rule pathetically inter- 
ested in Indian history; and often complain that F.n g1i«b histevians fail to 
do it justice. What The Times actually wrote in its issue of Friaruaiy 12, 
1892, was that Indian* history had never been made interesting to English 
readers, except by riietoric— a statement which was perhaps truer then than 
it is today. 


Rkport m THE AnunnsTMTiON or HJE.H. ihb Nizau's DcwmioNS fox 
THE Yeae 1933*34. 

(Reviewed by Haxold H. Makh.) 

In view of the share which the Indian States will have in the cfuning 
Indian Federadon, it is of more interest than ever before to know the actual 
cooditioDs in the various States which are to form part of that Federation. 
This b particularly the case in connection with the larger and more im- 
portant States whose area is comparable with that of an Indian Province. 
It is well known (rf course that thw conditions differ very much. Some of 
the States, such as Mysme or Batoda, have the lepucatimi of being very 
advanced, and in these it is certain that the condition cd the people and the 
developiDent of the country has reedved at least as much attention as in 
British India. In other cases, however, it is generally supposed that the 
condition of affairs is far otherwise, and that some States are looked upon 
by tfairir rulers as bring radter in the nature of private properties, which 
exist primarily for the benefit of the ruler, than as States in which the 
condition of the people u die first consideration. 

The largest State in India, the Nizam’s Dominions, occupies one of the 
key positions in the Indian peninsula. It represents on the whole an area 
whose development as a centre 6 t population and of government dates from 
a far earlier period than either the Bombay Presidency on the West or the 
Central Provinces on the East. When Poona was a small |»ovuiclal town 
situated in the wild ajqiraach to the Western Ghats, Hyderabad and its 
surroundings were among the richest parts of India. The key positioD of 
this State was so much recognized by the Mogul Emperors that the capital 
of the whrie of their possesstons was at one time transferred to Aurangabad, 
as being the most convenient spot for the supervision of ebrir vast em{nre. 

But not long ago the Hyderabad State was usually considered very back- 
ward in comparistMi with ^ British Provinon in India. I remember, myidf, 
ItHig befoK I knew anydiing about diis State, standing in Khandedi and 
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looUiig am towards the ptatean which I knew was part of the Niaam’s 
Dominioni, and eonridetiog it ai rather an undeveloped portion at India. 
Hiingif however^ have changed undo the nde of the peaent Nizam. The 
report here reviewed repreaents the latest publiabed account of die administra' 
don of a State which has beoHne very progressive. Hiere is no doubt diat 
diese developments were very badly needed. From whatever point of view 
the State was Gonndexedt it is dear diat thirty yean ago comparatively little 
bad been done to modernize its orgamzation, or to do those diings for die 
per^le ndiich, however inadequately done, have become the awomoaplaces 
of administration in the British provinces. Railways were insufiicient, roads 
were poor and, ezoep for a very few among them, were difficult to use in 
the rainy season. Irrigatioo, ezeep fimm the tanks, which, in the eastern 
half of die State at any rate, are of very edd standing, hardly existed The 
various soolled “nadon-building” departments were in a very primitive 
rnnrttfinn, czcep pcrhip in Hyderabad and the cantonments near it, 
one felt on entering the Nizam's Dominions from a Briush province that 
one had gone into an area which recaUed deacripdons of pc'Brhish India. 

There is no doubt rhat the sitiiation in Hyderabad offered peculiar diffi' 
Guides. The organizadon of the State is definitely aristocratic, vridi large 
areas— about one-third of the whtde— fonning the domains of die Nizam 
himself and of his nobles, over which the acdvidei of the State audiondes, 
as such, are severely rircumiGribcd. Then, again, we have a Mussulman 
State with a predominantly Hindu populadon, and in spite of complete 
tolerance, this will always be a handicap to real advance. Further, even 
less than in Bridsh India, the people have had litde voice in determining 
wdiat should be done for them. 

In spite of all these difficulties, however, a very great change hat taken 
place during the last thirty years, and very great credit is due to the present 
Nizam and his administrators for the way in which the State has been 
brought into line with the rest eff India. No doubt a great deal of leeway 
has to be made up, but there is an atmosphere cf progress which cannot be 
missed by anyone who ipw vines even die outlying parts of the country, 
and I think that the heartiest congratulations of all weU-wishers of the 
Indian States must be given to dioK who have been responsible for the 
developments of the last few years. 

It is unpossible in a review like the present to do more than indicate three 
or four of the lines of development which have led to the unproved position 
of whirii I have spoken. ^ thex I will choose three. The first is the 
remarkable improvement in the finances of the State which in recent years 
has been oonnected with the name of Sir Aicbar Hydari. At present it would 
seem that we should have to go far to find a state or province whose economic 
posidmi is sounder than that of Hyderabad. In thirty years the State revenue 
has risen fiom Rs. 4.69 crores to Rs. 7.95 crores, and, though expenditure has 
risen to about the same extent, yet the most lemaTkable thing is chat at the 
end of a long period of development the total Government ddit is now litde 
over 6 crores eff rnpees Cor a of 8z^ square miles and a population of 
14I millions, while no Ins than etotes of Govcimnent debt were paid off 
in the year under review. 
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Tile lecMid line oC development hia been the extemioD ol imgatioo. The 
eastern part of the State, the Telingana, has always been a great aica for tank 
inigatioo, but little effort had been mab to utiHase the waters in die riven of 
die State for similar purposes. Now, however, a fine ifrigMhm s ystem has« 
been built up based 00 tbe waters of the Maiqbra River. Tliis tcpreseaei one 
of the larger Oeoean schemes. Even now the actual utilizatun dt the water 
has not been com{detdy organiaed, but the toaiii and hrandi canals (d diis 
scheme have been oom^eied to die estont, with distributaries, id ^8 miles, 
and water was, in die year under report, let out over an area whidi makes 
diis one of the very important irrigation prote^ve wtaks of die Deccan. 
This is only one of quite a large nuniber of siintiar though smaller schemes 
which have been either partially or wholly brought into use. Sdll larger 
projects based on the Krishna, TungaUiadrs, and other rivers ate under 
preparation, and I fancy that it is not due fault id die Nizam’s Domiuons diat 
some of *hf«e have not gone furdier towards resihzatim dian has hidierto 
been the case. 

A third line (d devdopment on which a great deal of energy has been 
oqiended in recent years is the Agricultural Department, and I know 00 part 
of British India where die response <d die pec^ile has been more ready than 
in a number of parts of Hyderabad. There is no more interesting pordon of 
the r^oTt dam thatwhich de s cribes ril that is being done to apply agticidtaral 
discovery to the needs of diis State. In this connecdoa 1 mi^t call attentiim 
to the fact that certain parts of the dominions are peculiarly subject to fomine, 
the Raichur district being an extreme instance. Tlie protection of the country 
against fomine is one of the most serious preoccupations of the State authori- 
ties, and, apart entirely from the extension d irrigation, which is, of course, 
the method par exedUnce of mitigatiDg die danger tA famine, a very great 
deal has been done by odier weH-known mcdiods to make the country more 
independent of the vagaries of the season, 

I have been asked how die condition of the people, and especially of the 
rural classes, of the Nizam’s Dominions compares with that in British India. 
The itpon shows the prcoccupatian of die State authorities with the improve' 
molt oi diat condition. As to lesulu, I can only compare, from personal 
knowledge, die Maradii-speaking districts with dioseof the adjoining Bombay 
Deccan, and I think 1 may say widi oatainty diat the people appear as well 
off as tbOK in die adjoining British province;, widi the additional advantage 
diat diere seems little or no doubt that numey will be available in the next 
few years to apply effectively all that is known which may make for furdier 
improvements. Personally, 1 hope 10 see big reductions in the land revenue 
in the comparatively near future, and if this can be done it may make diis 
State one of the pioneers in making the advance in the cemdition of die 
pmpAe the primary {weoccupadon of die Govemment 
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AxinfiL Ritoar on H,KH tub Nizui*s Statb Raiut&t kml nn Fihancul 
Yub xmoD Much 31, 1937. (Secundarabad Deccan: HJEJJ. The 
Nunm's State Setlway Prets.) 

{Repieuvd ^ G. H. Okmuod.) 

Hm Nizam’s State Railway serves die temcory ruled by H.E.H. die 
NizaiBt which has an area of about 6j,ooo square miles and a population ol 
ti mdlion. These figures exclude Berar total milage of the system is 
1,349—667 of the 5* 6* and 603 of the metre gauge— and includes 58 miles of 
line owned by the Government of India, but woriced by die Nizam's State 
Railway Administrabon 

The Rqiort under review, which was compiled by Mr. Fuimnger, the 
acting Agent, and is made to H E H die Nizam’s State Railway Board m 
London, must have given equal pleasure to the comfulcr and u those m 
whom It was addressed It is a record of a most successful year’s working, 
and reveals a spirit of grappling with die difiiculties which in them days 
beset all railway administrations. It is well deserving of study by all who 
are m any way responsible for railway workmg m India 

This IS attested by die fbUowmg fi.guret ' 

Capital at charge Rs. I4-65 lakhs 

Gross earnmgs „ a 16 „ 

Worbog expenses „ 1 07 „ 

Ratio workmg expenses to gross earnings 49 8 
Percentage of net earmngs on capital 7 4 

The above figures are for the railway only, but this adtmnistrauon has 
faced road competitum in a whrdeheaited fashion, with financial results 
fiivoiuable m themselves to this extension of their undertakmg, and which 
must have preserved revenue for the railway by the co-ordinaUon cf feeder 
services wi^ railway workmg. 

In May, 1936, a separate department for road transport was organized 
under die Agent, and expanded from 137 vdhudes, goods and passenger, 
to 318, with an increase in earning * from Rs. 13 34 lakhs to Rs. aa 96 lakhs 
Per vehicle mile there was a decrease from 81 7 pies to 71 8 pies, mainly 
due to special arcumstances 

The financial results of the toad services in die year under report were 
as follows: 


Route miles 3,977 

Capital at charge Rs 46^1,119 

Grass earnings „ 22,96,473 

Working expenses „ 19,15,060 

Rano working expenses to gross earmngs 83 4 

Net „ 3,81,413 


Hie Report in dealing with road cmnpcntuxi, generally states that this » 
inrrwKing, particularly by {Nivately owned goods lorries operated on parallel 
and sharbaicuiting routes. It 11, however, one of the many sadsfoctory 
pointi of this Report that the Road Development Comimttoe is studying 
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the quesdoD, and in tfae aulqect of nad conitnurdon are in touch with the 
Road Board ci H.E,H/s Gt^cnunem. It is abo sadifactory to nodoe that 
die Railway Adminiatradoa does not regard every road parallel with the 
railway as necessarily detrimental. A road with a bus and lorry may, it is 
recognized, enable the speeding up of trains between important itadoot. 
This question is uldmatdy one of cotnparadve economy between the light 
mixed train with frequent halts and the Diesel^engined lorry and bus, and 
is at present in an early experimental stage. 

The oo-ofdinadon of road and rail services has been expedited by the 
establishment of out agencies for the coHecdon and delivery of goods by 
lorry, charging i pie per maund per mile, and in one instance experimentally 
i pie per maund'imhL It is anticipated that progress will be made with 
die extension ol these services. When one realizes that these road icrvices 
already are in route milage double that of dw railway, it becomes clear how 
important these services are from the viewpmnt of publidqr alone. 

In connection with these services the Railway Administradon has also 
insdtuted comiHoed bus and rail excuirions at low fares, and has issued 
most intcresdng and welUproduccd brochures illustrative of die points of 
interest and beauty in die territory. The financial results of these excuruons 
are not impressive, but Indiiuu are a nation a£ sightseers, and apart from 
direct earnings the excurriotn are a valuable national service, and a service 
which should be made hy a national railway. 

TTiis brings the teviewer to an impression which be has gained from a 
study of this most inceresdng Report — viz., the inestimable value of a 
railway bring in close and indtnate reladotu with the State, as in this case, 
and in British India with die Province, its Government and peopfe. The 
interests of both are idendcal, and yet in Bridsh India, widi railways con- 
trolled by die Government of India in far-away Delhi, diere would seem to 
have been in the past almost a total absence of co-ordinate working in die 
develoiment of agriculture and industry. Consultadon on die development 
of resources between railway commercial departments and corresponding 
departments in Provincial Governments are unknown. In H.E.H. the 
Nizam’s State Railway the Report states ; 

** The Chief Commercial Manager is a member of the Industrial Area 
Develqiinent Committee, Hyderabad, and he is preparing an art-paper 
boridet endtled Industrial Development, Hyderabad. A close liaison 
is maintained between the Commercial Department and dw Commerce 
and Industries Department of H.E.H. die Nizam's Government, and 
edbrts are being made to establish todustries which would neocititate 
the import of raw materials and thus improve die average lead of 
traffic.” 

The Repon is amjdy provided with the tables and graphs usual in a 
Railway A dminis tration Report; some td which duiw comparative results 
widi railways in British India. 
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Thb HitTDKT or THi Bmcmt Aufr. By Sir Patrick CadriL (Longnueu.) 
i8a. QCL 

{Sfpieived 6y Sn VniNST Lovett.) 

A lailitaiy hiitory of thu kind, fouoded on the audur’s long penonal 
contact mdi the races of the Bombay Presidency, his acquaintance with aU 
its parts, his experience as Chief Secretary to the Local Government in the 
war period, and as a Vohmoeec Military Officer of hi^ standing, carries 
with it exceptional authority. Bearing every mark of elaborate research and 
careful thought, it appears at au opportune moment, for now hard facts 
have compelled sensible persons to recognize that in human affain there is 
no lasting haven, and that, whether we like it or not, we ace afloat on 
largely untried and somewhat tempestuous seas. But, m Kiplmg’s words, 
" Was there storm? Our fathers faced it and a wilder never blew. Earth 
that waited for the wreckage watched the galley struggle through." Past 
cxpenence and careful study of our histexy m India aic wonderfully cheer- 
ing; and by bis work on this book Sir Patrick Cadell has made a valuable 
addition to his long record of devoted servitx. 

In his first chapter he gives as the strongest justification of his history 
" the ooiuistent loyalty of die Bombay army and its freedom from die stain 
of insubordination," and quotes the words of Sir Charles Napier : " I feel 
fearless of an enemy at the head of Bombay troops. With the Bombay 
soldiers of Moeanee and Hyderabad I could walk through all lands. They 
are active danng, hardy chaps worthy of Sivaji himself.” In the second 
chapter we are told how the patriotic Hindu revival under Sivaji, by 
embracing all castes to an extent unknown in any odier part of India, 
welded the population of Maharashtra, “ the natural hinterland oE fiombay 
and afterwards the bulk of its Prcsulency," into a national race warriors 
and set an example which was followed by the British in later times, for 
they recruited not only from the castes which supplied Sivaji’s army, but 
also from the Bern Israel, a small community of Jews who had been located 
lor more than a thousand years on the coast near Bombay and now pro- 
diKcd many good native officers. Other sources of supply were the out- 
caste pre-Aryans, stnd notably the Mahars or Parwaris. Men were also 
accepted from other ports of the coumry, aiffiough recruiting parties were 
not sent into the Deccan until after the conclusion of the Treaty of Bassein, 
iBq2. But eventually just as caste feeling caused the elimina tion of die 
lower castes from the armies of the Peihwas who supplanted the successors 
of Sivaji, so did it tend toward dx same result in the regiments of dve 
Bombay atmy. The main element in that army was die Maiatha, " always 
a good and reliable soldier, whether he came from the Konkan or the 
Deccan.” But in the long run he succumbed to the caste coosciousness 
wfaic^ is so powerful m Tn<^ij. 

The book describes the muneose difficulties whitb beset the first British 
settlers and garrisoos of Bombay. From land and water their existence was 
threatened, and more than once affiain " vibrated to die edge of perdition." 
Their masters at home were stupid and parsimtmious; didr nci^bours 
were often hostile; their boundaries were extremely insecure. But Gerald 
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Augier, gpvo'nor from 1669 to 1677, bf oiguiiziiig deCcaoe forces from 
unpromiung mataiats, xoeeting an attack from a powerM Dutch fleet 
with undaunted franc; by tending ganiaons to outlying factoties imperilkd 
by piratet'and predatory county powers, preserved the infant setdement 
Ct^ strangulation. He tempor^y enlitted Muslims and Rajputs to meet 
Dutch and Pwtuguese menaces; and after his time, in i6&f, orders came 
bom London to enlist permanendy two companies of Rashpouti fmn the 
main.*' .Thus was laid t b*f foundation o£ the Indian portion of the Com.' 
pony’s army. Meantime the populatioo of Bombay island had rapidly in- 
creased under Augier*s administration, which offered a refuge from the 
tyranny of ndghhouring rulers and the proselydzmg zeal of the Portuguese. 
It is lemarkaUe that from the year 16^ zdien the English were besieged 
for scHne months in their castle by ^ Sidi's forces under orders from 
Aurang^d>, Bombay Island, in spite of its circumscribed Umits and weak 
defences, was never again invaded by any considerable hostile force. 
Although, as is here stated, this emergency taught the necessity of 
strei^thcning the island’s d e fences and of keeping a stronger force at 
sea, the setders would hardly have been so hircunatc had not the 
Peshwa’s Government, after tddng die adjacent island of Saltette from 
the Portuguese in 1737-9, concerned itsdf widi “concentrating its strength 
in the interior to meet Nadir Shah and otha adversaries,’’ and enter- 
tained “ a healthy respect for the sea-power and trading usefulness of 
Bombay." But the occupation of Salseoe by a Maratha force was obviously 
a stauifoig menace of grave moment; and Sir Patrick practically endorses 
the verdict of Warren Hastings on its conquest by the forces of die Bombay 
Government in 1674 as " an act of necessity and of good policy, not incon- 
sistent widi the most rigid principles <d political justice." There is no 
doubt that the deteminatiem <£ Governor Hornby to forestall die Portuguese 
and secure the island for die Company without delay was dictated by regard 
for the vital interests of his emjdoyers. It did no real injuttioe to the 
Marathas, always freebooters themselves, who about thirty-flve years before 
had forcibly captured Salsette from the Portuguese; and it placed the safety 
and the trade of Bombay cm a far more stable footing. Bcmibay has been 
fortunate in its govetnots on critical occasinu : in Gerald Augkr, Ifoniby, 
Mountstuart Elpbixuione, his nephew Lord Sphinstone, and in our own 
time Lord Willingdon. 

In the first Maratha war die Company’s Bombay Sepoys, kd by British 
c^cen, first “ escabluhed their same." We may quote Grant'Duff’s eulogy 
of James Hardey, one of their most foroefiil leadrn : " He was weU known 
to die Sepc^, who have much discernmeat in the character of their officers, 
and are very different under different men; but in die hour of need, where 
diey have experienced kindness and seen their tdficers worthy of wnfidgnw, 
there prahably never an instance of misconduct. An officer, even in a 
subordinate rank, has a charge not only difficult in itself, but of hi^ier 
national importance when leading the natives (rf India than b likely to fall 
CO the lot of a junior officer is any other branch of the British service." A 
scrildsg instance of the devotion of the Bombay Sepoys to officers u 
given on page 109 at this book; and aidiou^ the Government being 
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mei*^ a coastal power aod ei^aying no territorial leveoues, dependent 
there&R in die main on the general rcsouices td die Company, was unable 
to odor even tbe meagre rates of pay olbtainabk by junior officen in the 
other two Pteudendei, there was keen competitioa for military commissioDS 
as tbe life with its unlimited opportunities £« sport and adventure, its 
chances of prue money and disdnedon, appealed strongly to Biitiah, and 
especially to Scottisii, youth. In die King's army, too, service in India was 
pc^nilar; and transfers to die Company's European ferments were some- 
tunes permitted. Scarcity of money, however, must mean inadequate faeces 
in emergencies; and we team that under die itraiD c£ Bombay's participation 
in Cornwallis’ war against Tippa, so great was the lack of troops at the 
centre of the Pcesdency that die garrison of Salsette was merely “ the small 
invaEd corps.” It was in the cootk ai this war that Captain link won the 
battle of Shimoga on December 39, 1791, widi 8ao men, his casualties being 
63, including all his British offioers killed m wounded. Later on the 
conduct of Bombay troc^ at Seedaser in die last Mysore war was declared 
by Lord Wellesley never to have been surpassed in India. 

In the second Maradia war the Bombay army again proved txx> small for 
the needs of the iKcaiion and took little share in Arthur Wellesley’s brilliant 
campaign in the Deccan. 

Widi the conclusion of the third Maradia war aod the overthrow of the 
last Pediwa, die Bombay Presidency at last became a continental power, and 
die Bombay army was more largely reenuted from up-country Muham- 
madans, Rajputana men, and “ Pooiheahs,” all ” Pardesis ” (foreigners). 
But it preserved its earlier characteristics; and Sir Charles Napier, whose 
“ striking and picturesque personality made him a pc^wlar favourite with 
the army in India,” observed on his final departure firom that country : ” I 
love the Bombay army most I never tbinlr of its Sepoys without admira- 
tion.” After the conquest of Sindh he introduced a Baluch dement; but 
Maradias were still the man strengdi of the army and thdr amenity to 
disd/dine leavened the rest The loyalty of die hxce in the Mutiny and its 
fine conduct in die field are described in Chapter XII. 

Afterwards the old Indian Navy, previously known as the Bombay 
Marine, ceased to exist. Tbe army had often greatly profited by its co- 
operatioo. The chance of internal disorder had sow practically disappeared, 
and the centre of military gravity had shifted further toward the nOTth-wesc 
frontier. As Sir Patrick observes : “ Only the ^ict of its readiness and con- 
venience for overseas service and of its holdii^ Sind and therefore the road 
to Baluchistan and Southern Afghanistan saved the Bombay army from 
the danger of stagnation.” In ^ Abyssinian war it supplied almost the 
whde cf the Indian potion of die force which, under the Bombay com- 
mandcr-iii-chief, Rohm Nafuer, and with “ a strong stifiening of British 
■eddiers,” in Forteacue’t words, displayed an “exlra^inaiily fine spiriL” 
In a chapter cm die part played by the Bombay army in the second Aff^n 
war the disaster of Maiwand is discussed, a^ it is pointed out that die 
Bombay soldiers on that occasioa “ fought stcnidy till the limit of enduianoe 
was reached.” In 1893 die Bombay army was merged in die army of India 
hir reanns given on pages 34850. Industrial de^opiiient, extension of 
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nilwvfi, olteratioitt m foiiuoQs of thought, prooctics goiiig oa day by day, 
had adected recruitmcDt in the IVeddency; the true Maiariiu were reieiitiag 
enUsmieat from castes tvhoai diey cojQskkred their iofiertOK, Altogether the 
change was ioevitalde. Class companies were introduced, and the dd mixed 
system of lecniitment was laid a^e to be resiuned temporarily under the 
stress of the Great War. In the early stages of that stupendous stnigg^ die 
Maradias responded readily tt> the call ^ recruits, showing “ their recol- 
lectiaa of post tndidon by expRSsit^ that preference for pardnilai re gime nt* 
which had been remarked as far back as 1797-'* They were in no way dis' 
couraged by thrir losses in Mesopotamia. But the sources of recruitment 
were too limited and die old system of military reenuting pardes was 
inadequam. The wholehearted cooperation of the civil administration was 
obtained, and the caste limits were widened widi rductant assent from 
army headquarters; not unnaturally, as reorganization of habits and revival 
of a military spirit which had been left to burn low or die out iniut be 
particularly difficult to achieve in India. It appears, however, that “ there 
was sufficient evidence that given reasonable opportunity the fitting races 
of die Western Presidency would show their (dd tenacity.” But clearly the 
“ reasonable oppmtunity ” must be forthcoming. The last chapter cd the 
book contains a grave warning. The personal connection of the Bombay 
regiments widi the Presidency by lecniinnent is now confined to a few 
battalions. ” There is always the danger that this small proportion may be 
still further reduced, and the statement is constandy ma^ that recruits cf 
a sufficiendy good physique are not forthcoming. But die wiry Bombay 
Sep<^ were not found wandng in the privadons of Mesopotamia or in the 
long marches of Alleidiy’s advance into Palestine.” The toilicaiy authorides 
in India must seek to obtain the best material obtainable. “ But there is 
obviously a real danger when wc find some 85 per cent, of the present Indian 
army to be recruited from less than 30 per cent of the total area of India.” 
Then certainly is, especially under exisdng cmdidons of warfare. Sir 
Patrick Cadell considers that willingness and ability to serve may still be 
found among the peo{^ of the Deccan and Ronkan of Bombay. 

There are appendices valuable to the military student and a very useful 
bibliography. The whole book is written in a dear, attraedve style, and will 
be useful both to those who make a special study of military history and to 
all who take an active interesc in the past, present and future of diat 
western shore of India, where 

“ Sdll lie gold beaches, sunset'kissed, 

As Vasco saw them lie; 

And sdll the Ghat hills throuf^ the mist 
Lift timeless heads on high." 
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INDIA AND ECONOMIC NATIONAUSM 

Rbkkit of Ihdum Goverioient Teadb Coumusidhes, MnAN, i^6-37> By 
M> R. Ahuja. 

Report op Induh Trai« ConoassioHER, By Sir David Meek, 

D.K. 

Trade SiATisncs with a Review for 13 ^ Fasu ( 1934-35 a.d.). By Maztiar 
Hunaa, icA., e.sc., Diceccor of Statiadcs, H.EH. the Ntzun’s Govcm- 
meat. 

Imperial iNinrim: Ankual Report, 1937 . By the Ditector, Sir Harry 

LilU&y, EX. 1 .E., C.B.B. 

{Rgviewtd by R. W. Broce.) 

Hw thread which link» all ecoDomic reports today, irrespective of their 
authorship or country origin, is the evidence tibey all a&nd of the 
feverish pursuit of industrial self-sufficiency. In India the application of 
the new ideal is not limited to the lelatioiu of the country as a whole widi 
ocher political unitt in the Empire or beyond; it also extends to individual 
Indian Proviiues and States, each anxiotis to meet their own lequiiemenu 
without assistance from their nei^ibours. Thus, in the Repon cm trade 
issued by H.E.H. the Nizam’s Government, covering the year 1934-35, 
Ends the characteristic comment: “ Textiles continue to occupy l^ing 
position in die list of imports. The growing vcdume of t^e seems to 
suggest the immense possibilities of developing the cottage and (mill) 
industries on these lines. The Hyderabad State is the diird largest cotton- 
growing centre of India, and the yield, if properly handled and converted 
into clothing, would be a fruitful source of enriching the economic con- 
didon of these DtHDiiiioas." A perfectly legitimate ambitioo— reflected in 
an increase in mill production in the State of ten million yards during the 
year under review — the ultimate outcome of which will probably be the 
exclusion from India of imported oooon goods from all sources. 

The Report of the Indian Trade Conunissiooer in Milan indkates the 
Ttacdoss lai Indian exports of the appiacadoD o( the lamc doctrine in Italy 
and certain other countries which were formerly large importers of Indian 
products. As the result of Italy's continued efforts to make herself self- 
sufficient, to quote the High Commissioner's concise summary of Mr. 
Ahuja’s survey: "India, which had stood fifth in (uder of importance 
amot^st die countries amtributing to the import trade of Italy, fdl back to 
the ninth [dace in 1936, her total trade having shrunk to the comparatively 
■malt figure of 137 million lire.” Largely owing to dte general ad h esio n 
of Eureqjcan countries to self-sufficiency pn^ammes, In dia n exports to 
Conttnental Europe have been appraximately halved within a relatively 
short period, anti unfortunately there are no immediate indications of diis 
disastrous movement being reversed. Not the least important of the factors 
contributing to the decUne of British exports to India has been the concurrent 
/Iw-lini* in India's former very favourable balance of trade with Europe, and 
the resultant inability of India to trade with Great Britain except on a 
Inlalcral basis : adequate allowanoe being ne c essary, in this conncctim, for 
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tbe governing drcumstance id iditira to Induii Great Britain ii a 
creditor country. 

Writing in advance td die iccem reoeiHon» Sir .Dia^ Meek pointed^ 
prc^beticaU}', to certain liaks attaching to the preceding recovery which 
have lince materiafined. Thu^ in addition to impKaaigiTig ** the danger of 
commoditj pricca getting out of ooncrol,” he ■treated the ” nc^ect of espoit 
markets '* as a weakness which “ narrows the basis of the world 
atructuie,” and proceeded to note that; " while tbe r&artnament prt^atttme 
has been a source of ooniiderable stiinulus to trade and industry, it is also a 
source of possible danger. When the sdmulua disappears, some of the 
commodity markets may be severely tested, particulady as the heavy 
anaameatB expenditure is not spread over die vihde range of commodities. 
^ , . Foctunatdy, thoi^htful minds in Europe and America arc not unaware 
of these dangers and show an understanding of the difficuldcs inherent in 
the dttutioa.” General &ee trade, even if dedrable, has long since ceased 
to be an objective of practicat statesmanship, but freer trade than now 
obtains remains pracdc^e as well as dcnrable, and, in die loi^ run, is 
regarded by many competent audiorities, not prone cither to euggeradon 
or panic, as the o^y effective alternative to another World War. 

In reladon to tl» develt^ment of die world’s economic resources— and 
not merely their devdopmen^ but their dutribution— it is a legitimatE 
criticism to say that science has run ahead of statesmanship : so far ahead, 
indeed, that the consequent maladjustmeots threaten to take several genera- 
tioos to correct It will hardly be sugges led, however, that, on that account, 
scientific research should be ciicumscribed or suspended, albeit an incidental 
consequence of die econooiic depression in its ear^ years, as Sir Harry 
Lindsay recalls in his report on the Imperial Institute— which to 

promote the sdendfic devde^nnent of ^pire resources— was a loss of 
financial support, now hapfdy restored. Few, if any, Empire orgaoizationi 
have rendered servire of greater practical value to Empire industries, but, as 
Sir Harry Lindsay has been qui^ to realize, '* it is not enough to perfeum 
these services in Em|Mre interests if the Empire as a whde kno^ litde 
about them. A Press Publicity Officer was appointed in 1936, and with his 
cooperation it has been possible to make die activities of the Institute far 
bettte known to the public of the United Kingdom and also of the 
Dominions and Cdonies.” Publici^, too^ is devdqpiiig into a scktice, and 
the sequel to Sir Harry Lindsay’s move will be, one hopes, that, if and when 
another depresuon occurs, o&ial grants m the Institute, instead of beii^ 
curtailed, will be increased. For, at cumulative experience bears increasingly 
conyindi^ testimony, the remedy for did o ca ti on is not less 

scientific research, but more— mndting thereby not merely die aocumidation 
iff scientific knowledge, but its practical application in terms of ecoDomk 
{xoduction and commercial organization. 
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